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CHITRAL: 

THE STORY OF A MINOR SIEGE 


CHAPTER 1 

THE COUNTkV AND THE mOVtE 
HE dominant note of Chitnil bigness combined 



^ with dcsolatiDti i va,^t siJent mountains cloaked m 
eternal snow^ wild glacier-bom torrents, crud prcdpiccs, 
and pastureleaa hillsides where the ibex and the markhor 
find a precarious subsistence, it takes time for the 
mmd tp recover from the depression which the stillness 
and melancholy of the giant landscape at first compel 
All colour Is purged away by the sun-glare^ and no 
birds sing. Life is represented by great eagles and 
vultures, circling slowly or poised aloft, and by the 
straight hiisiness-Hke flight of the hawk. The dull, 
ceaseless roar of the distant river changes^ whenever 
you listen fixcdly^to a sound as of supcmatural voices 
shrieking in agony, but too remote for human sympathy. 

Enclosed in such a mighty frame the space for 
human life and action seems aima«t mscroscopicj so 
small is the spot it occupies* so oompletely is It lost 
in its surroundings. It consists of tiny fan-shaped 
oases of cultivation on sail deposited by mountain 
streamsfc just before they noisily hurl themselves 
into a main river. These torrents are the tutelary 
dddes as well as the creators of the village hold¬ 
ings, for they provide life and nourishment, through 
little canals, to the fields, which would otherwise 
vanish under the rainier sky. Such fertile patches^ 
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completely dwarfed by the limittea expanse of ^ 
Blacfer, and crumbling hillside, arc beautiful to the 
of the traveller wearied with the mon«^onous ^ ^ 

of the vast slopes of shale or shingle where his hazar a 
path has long undulated, or curved, when it was ^t 
Smbing or descending blulf. spur, or cliffy 

Sg-zags To anyone thus tired, both ,n body and m 

^n^tbere Js no pleasanter sight than the homely fid 
divided by walls or low banks, the ^ ; 

carpeted with soft grass, the gregarious cabins, or t^ 
^ional isolated fort, which re^mbltt nothing » 
much as an overturned footstool with its 1^ m the air. 
After the liesree light and dust of the hilbide l^ere is 
!»mething restful in the friendly whlows, the 
out plane trees, which offer the wayfarer shelter "ot “W 
in thdr shadow but in their very substance, and tl« 
precise soldier-like poplars which 

rows or singly as if on sentry-gOL Such is this hug^ ^ 
crumpled-op. mightily-furrowed country in the hot , 

fummer weather. ^ 

Spring, in the villages, bursts forth like magic: one 
week is cold, the earth frozen: the next finds the 
almond trees decked with gay blossoms, the mllows m 
Strings of green beads, the orchards scattenng wide 
their superfluous glories. Autumn is perfect-^H more 
beautiful— for the variegated leaves arc lawsh of^ur 
splendours, and the planes stand out as if stamped in 
rooper. Winter is frigid and harsh, but dry and nearly 
windless, so sheltered arc the great deep valleys with 
thtir hanging oF snaw rc&dyu at any mom^U 

to topple over and roll down irreststibly in thunder and 
smoke. But there arc compensations for the prevaamg 
dreariness; red rhubarb leaves, dried for fodder, look 
pretty stacked in the branches of some convenient trM; 
and with ice, froten cataract?, fantastic snow-w'ceaths, 
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and snow-laden branches, beautiful objects meet one 
everywhere. 

The total area of this interesting repon is small 
Fashioned from the ridges and spurs, wrhkh ttin down¬ 
wards from the Hindu-Kush, it lies between Kdhristin 
and the Amir of Kabul's other territories on the one 
hand^ and the Gilgit frontier district, Hunza and Puni^, 
on the other It is limited, and bounded on the south 
by the high range which Forms part of the northern 
watershed of the Indus. ‘Mountain-locked and moun¬ 
tain-divided, its total area is a little more than that 
of Wales, and its population certainly does not exceed 
loo^oDO. l«vel ground is rare, and where it exists 
the soil 15 often swampy, or crusted with saltpetre 
A great mass of mountains, traversed by three im¬ 
portant passes, runs from the Hindu-Kush to the 
southern boundary range, and divides the little state 
into two pottions. It was the southernmost of these 
three passes which was the grand obstacle to the 
march of the Gilgit column to the relief of ChitriL 

The difficulties of travel in this mountain land are 
great All baggage and stores must be carried on 
die backs of coolies or ponies. Food k so scarce that 
a fat man has never yet been seen in the country j 
even the upper classes look underfed, and the most 
eRective of bribes is a full meat The hill tracks, 
which form the main lines of communication, are 
seldom easy j they are often difficult, sometimes 
dangerous, ^ing narrow^ and frequently high above 
the river, whither the ground drops away in a steep 
or predpitous fall, good nerii'es are necossacy to ride 
along them in comfort The bridges are untrust¬ 
worthy I they are usually constructed on a rough 
cantilever principle. One or two are strong, and have 
tasted for years, hut most are unenduring as the winter 
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rk thaw the rising waters, at first 

tS, gradually climb upwards, 

SSnin^ove. L St 

Of the sport, <W jt any old 

bridge, bLdU 

rS; cSt/L h^br^^d^ J. 

column of British tro^ ‘‘Lt^add^? shallow tht 

when the rivers and 

£^rid; th.^ are Muently J^ous also 

«»«,u«,Uy. t«V» oil I 

a?rbe“ji 5 i«i 

S'lntlTul^lbridsUbse^^ 

One day, eight years * ^^L^ths, which 
of those in^and^t, up*^d-dmvn ^ous 

diversify the to^E. ^^iff dim^ ^?c^f Sow^ 
descents of the DrAsan division of Chitril- ^ 

Kvctal hundred feet, fumed the turbulent 

E;i,„d it «o, to »i»n to. ™srir™X 

to highest topped ^7 . 7 ? , 0 , , 

a lovelv clacicr. Leading our little cavalcade wa* 

loSJii 

district mounted on a big, well-bred bay J»riy 

every leg screwed from 5 ’''" i^ltets 

The rider was perched so high on 
111 eloto, to%«ct Ito to 

wooden demi-piqued saddle, and ™ in^ys 

stimios that bis knees reached nearly to the 
wTcS’ He chattered brightly to a companmn ^ 
foot, who shuffled along hiding a sbmip. when 
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rcKid wHdc enough, but at diffiicult places he grasped 
the tail, either to help himsolf up some severe incline or 
to steady the pony down a sharp descent Both men 
were armed with curved swords in black leather sea^ 
bards, and carried old Snider carbines loaded, and, in 
the case of the runner^ at full-cock. Between ^e 
shoulders of each hung a black shining buUockVhide 
shield, embehished with four metal bosses. 

Immediately in front of my hors* trotted a happy- 
faced individual with floitos stuck all round Ms rolled- 
□p brown cap, while his long+ sad-colour^ robe was 
dragged up through his belt to free Ms feeti and 
carefully pinned back on both sides in order ti^t its 
gay chinU lining might not be hidden. From time to 
time he would glance back at me ivith the smile of one 
who never knew a sordid care, while now and^ again 
he trilled a high-pitched melodious song. BeWnd us 
strung out a dozen county ponies some with one, 
others with two riders apiece. A few the horse¬ 
men were arrayed in one or in two silk coats^ of 
astounding patterns, reaching to the soft leather riding- 
boots ; on their wrists they supported hooded hawks. 
The remainder wore simpler clothes, some were even 
in tatters, but all alike were weB armed and light¬ 
hearted; a plea^ter little party it would be hard to 
meet. At one point on the road one of my com¬ 
panions called out that the pathway we bad just 
crossed was called theP road of the double murder. 
This, of course, made me ask why it was so oddy 
named, and 1 settled myself in the saddle for the 
inevitable stoiyt which ran like this: . * u- 

*^Once upon a time a young man lived with his 
mother in the hamlet you see among the sycamom 
trees Wow the spur yonder. He was unmarried^ and 
in answer to his mother'f incessant urging—you know 
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women never leave off chattering—always replied that 
he did not want a wife However, at last^ be rell 
in love with a pretty girl, wboni he married atio 
brought home to the great joy of his mother- But 
the two women could never agree. They were always 
Quarrelling, and the unfortunate man led a miserable 
lift He did all he could to make them friends, but 
the hatred they had for one another grew worse and 
worse. At last, io a fit of mad anger, both women 
actually left their home, and ran away together, up 
that very road we just crossed* The man followed 
in dismay, and caught them up a large stone 

with a. flat top which stands just off the path; m he 
placed the women upon it and cut their throats." 

"What?" was my shouted inquiry, as i abruptly 
reiricd up the pony. 

“ He cut both their throsts^^ rippled on the narra¬ 
tive, ‘'and then a strange thing occuned The two 
pools of Wocjd refused to mingle The women hated 
one another so that even their blood could not mix- 
After a slight pause another of the Chitrdlts solilo¬ 
quised, " Yes, it is a carious things but a woman never 
can agree with her son^s wife/* 

A third added—"" Oh, my brother! that is true; 
but in her heart a woman alw^ays loii'cs her son-in-law, 
although he invariably detests her." 

Then followed more anecdotes pleasantly told, by 
a kindly, soft-mannered people, of cruelty and blood¬ 
shed. Such and such a prince tied bis eldest son 
heels and neck and then cut his throat, so that the 
family succession should fall to a younger son. The 
then Mehtar* did dreadful di^s, it seemed, while his 
immediate predecessor, “a handsome youth of fine 
figure and frank countenance^" indulged in so much 
* TUU UiE nildr ^ CHjxiL 
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passionless slaughter that he earned the nicknaroc of 
the ''cannibal." Or for a change, tales of shameless 
perfidy would be describedT or stories of the sudden 
end of horse ajid rider from falling through a bridgej 
or off a road over and over down to the river^ and 
sometimes of peoplct whole companies at a timep being 
overwhelmed by avalanches or mangled by falling 
rocks. Most narratives, even fair>^ tales, had a crimson 
atmosphere. Sensuality- of the grossest kind and 
murder, abominable cruel^, treachery or violent death, 
are never long absent from the thoughts of a people 
than whom none in the world are more del^htful 
companions, or of simpler, gentler appearance, & 
happy seems everyone—^the women are mostly secluded 
—so lovely are the little children, so much natural 
politeness is met with everya-herej that If it were not 
for the occasional glimpses of the famished slaves 
living on fruit or dying from starvation^ when past 
their first youth* a hurried traveller might almost 
imagine himself in a smiling dreamland 1 

In the evening at the end of a march a stranger 
is neveST allowed to feel dull. There is a band some¬ 
where near, for certain, w-ith dancing toys to twirl, 
attitudinise, shuffle, or prance to its music; or a sitar* 
player will sing of love, begging someone or ot^ 
"speak low for key heart is so tender*" and declafing 
that his beloved one ts so ideal and rare that she 
cannot bear the weight of even one diamo^ I The 
singer himself Is possibly a refugee prince from 
BadakhshAn or elsewhere who has fallen on evil daySi 
and this adds to the general Arabian Nights character 

of the cntertainmenL * . a 

Sometimes a play will be acted, the theatre bpng soft 
orchard grass* with the boughs overhead glowin^g from 
the bright camp fire, which not only supplies illuminatiofi* 
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but enhances the surrounding gloom sufficiently for the 
purposes of dressing-room seclusion, A favounte plot 
IS the adventures of a prince and his party bract ^ 
KAfirs when on the march. The secire “ff "® 

ChitrAli traveller swaggering gallantly into the 
with drawn swords. They prepare for the nigh y 

taking off their accoutrements and loosening their 
earmentB. A servant, with a srrtall load still on hiS 

gits down by the fire and goes through the motions 
of cooking. Broad comedy is shown by the energy with 
which this attendant is kicked by his master to 
him hurry- That always tickles the audience, and the 
greater the laughter the more the poor actor sutlers, 
until his tremblings, at first feigned, end by being natural 
enough. Suddenly a hand of KAfirs, armed with tin y 
bows and arrows, leap into the circle. They are black 
and nearly naked, not because Kifirs are darker __than 
the average ChitrfU, but because they are "devils and 
cannot be made too ugly. The Chitrilis bolt and the 
KAfirs express their joy by grotesque dancings; but 
their triumph is short-lived, for the brave pnn« has 
only been dissembling, and speedily returns an 

enortnous sword, to put the KAfirs to deatlL Then i 
begins all over agaln» and repeatJ itself until the most 
distinguished strangej- present dedans he 
efiougk Afterwards the u^toiis wrho played as Kafirs 
have an interview with the priest to make sure no 
ataiii is left upon their characters becatise of the part 
they have sustainedi The Lutkho men have a greatly^ 
improved if action (of course^ for male performej^ 

only) in which there is the i^me idea of a Kdfir attack. 
The/t too, have to receive ecclesiastical pardon at the 
end of the piece. 

Sometimes instead of a play two boys sH down by 
the fire to sing^ begimung with one high-pitched, long- 
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sustained note, and then continuing with the shakes 
and quavers so admired in the Last. After a mocnent 
or so, a musician with a kind of Rageolet generally 
crcc{K up behind and tries to accompany them, but 
never seems to succeed, tie keeps changing the key 
and lagging behind. However, nei^er the vocalists 
nor the audience pay him the slightest attention. 
The two boys press together and comport themselves 
like shy httk maidens, whom they frequently resemble 
also in being pretty and femininc-lookirig. 

Perhaps the pleasantest evenings of all ate passed 
io listening to stories of fairies and of prodigies. A 
sympathetic altitude and an intcr^ted mann^ are 
frequently rewarded by tales of fairies, with their feet 
turned backwards, carried along on the wind, of hag¬ 
ridden hofse-s, or of the terrible mischief worked by 
supernatural agency in those bams where tribute grain 
is concealed from the Mehtar- The speaker is usually 
telling of events which have come under his own 
observation or that of some of his friends and rela¬ 
tions. This gives a note of sincerity to the narrative. 
As in India your native groom actu^ly sees the fright^ 
ful ghost spring from a tree* and afterwards tells you 
the story* with starting eyeballs and a damp brow^ 
so the Chitrili, in equally good faith, relates his fables, 
usually with this preambleWas or was not! Has 
been or has not been I Do 1 tell you a lie? The 
dark lies to the light, the day lies to the darkness! 
It may have been or it may not have beem Either 
way, it is past A man was in a cave, a mischievous 
man with a big head. The Mehtar was seated on a 
high place; the Wazir sat in a corner." 

And so the pleasant days and evenings pass. 

There arc few more treacherous people in the^ world 
than Chitrilis, and they have a wonderful capacity for 
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light-hcartedn®., dandug and 

hduviout, » pert tadness I™ m and 

a p»™» to T'lX^Irtd toary, ihi* 

an Instinctive yearning for softness and mxu^. 

?r4"^S"re,£t ^.“5 

as we are concerned, U a complete absence of rd^ions 
fenaticisnv 
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OILGIT IN '95 


January ist, jSgs-^hortly after my airM m 
Gilgitp to succeed Coloncil BrucCj who Iwd beco 
acting as British Agent in my place for the greater 
part of a year—there was seemingly a prospect of 
contitined peace all along the Kashmir frontier. Jn 
proof of this, superficially at hast, many of the neigh¬ 
bouring chiefs and notables had come mto Gilgit 
with large followings, to play polo, v^tch pony-race^ 
and join in the general festivities of our Christmas 


The Gilgit district has a strange and endunng 
charm. Once vUited, the desire to return is idraost 
inevitable In spite of isolation, of the difficulty of 
getting other than the plainest nccessancs, of me 
inconvenience of four uncomfortably hot summer 
months, when the valley smells of di^ water, and 
thfs ricc swamps breed myriads of insrjcti * tti 

spite, also, of lofty passes, only certainly open from 
June to September, Gilgit has a fascination lor alt 
who have once lived there. Isolation leads to 
ing friendships and generous sympathies; plain 
if not invariably associated with high-thmkmg, c^ainly 
induces simplicity of thought and dearre^ of mmd. 
Summer heats can be avoided by a little dimbii^ 
while the acrid bites of mosquito or sandfly can be 
escaped at the same time. Then the scenery is 
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lovely and changeable as the face of a child. Eternal 
saotts daade in the sunlight, or stand forth m virginal 
purity against the blue of a kindly night. ^ 

of this upland country compels admiration at all braes 
and seasons—the budding glories of spring, notous 
colouring of autumn, or even the tamer displays at 
the earth's drowsy time in midsummer or winter 
Severe cold is practically unknown in the Gilpt 
valJcy itself for, although it is f“^ ^ 

sea-Icvel, still, lying east and west, its temperature is 

The headquarters of this ouhof-th«-way borderland 
consist of a fort, picturesque, but useless, which contains 
within its walls an arsen^ and barracks for the troops 
of the Maharajah of Kashmir. It is planted down on 
the high river-bant On other sides it is enviroued by 
fields and orchards, dotted here and there with small 
drab-coloured hovels, groups of which, in difierent 
places, are dignified with the name of hamlet or villa^ 
At the southern edge of this expanse of culUvated 
ground, intervening between it and the hanen-Iooking, 
stony slopes, which rise some thousands of feet, to form 
the southern boundary of the narrow valley, stands a 
gabled hoiLse^ the official home of the British 
sjiugiy nestled amidst fruit trees and willows^ 

^fi at the end of November^ are sparsely decor^ed 
with the tatters of their autumn foliage. Less tmn 
a hundred yards to the tear of this pretty dwellingi 
and a httle higher up the slope, h a range of double 
raoms, serving indiffeifeniliy as ofEceSi or aa lodgings for 
bachdois. Three miles to the east, on a blea^ and high 
stony fan, long rough buildings can be indistinctly se^ 
These to be occupied by the soldiers of the British 
Agent's escort of Sikhs. Close by, in similar barr^ks^ 
altered for the purpose, were the quarters of the military 
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c(fficers, arranged round a central builditig, which served 
as a mess-house. 

The European inhabitanU of Gilgit, in 1395, were 
officials, without exception, and there was hut one lady 
resident. 

In those days Gilgit, for practical purposes, was, 10 
winter, cut off from the rest of the world. The only 
convenient road to India, that through Kashmir, led 
over two passes, 14,000 and r I,3iOQ feet high respec* 
tively, which were so deeply blocked with snow, that 
we sometimes received no mail-bags for thirty or forty 
days at a stretch. A track, ind^, did run up the 
Indus valley, whereby strong men on foot might reach 
Srinagar, after a tramp of 400 miles; but down the 
Indus valley, and between Peshawer and Chitril (aiO 
miles to the west) the country was inhabited by cut¬ 
throat tribes, filled with a fanatical distrust of Europeans. 
Northward there was no outlet There, lofty, snow- 
covered passes led on to those desolate rolling plateaux, 
more than I3,ooo feet high, known as the Pamirs—**thc 
roof of the world." A tclr^aph line, which was sup¬ 
posed to connect us with civilisation, was the winter 
plaything of avalanches and snow-slidesi Its fractured 
or buried portions were valiantly hunted out by young 
men of the Indian Telegraph Service, who were con¬ 
stantly on the move all that winter, risking thdr lives, 
and suffering endless hardships in a hopeless endcawMr 
to keep the wire intact for more than three consecutive 

On the table before me as I write, there Is a photo* 
graphic group^ taken by LictiL F* J* Moberlyi* the 
defender of Mastuj, who. conscquimtly, not appear 
ill it himself- It is a picture of orte of our Christmas 
gatherings. Eight cheers are portrayed- Not many 
* Mj Udbciiy, D,S,Oh, oflla* Benpa 
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weeks tatcTf two of theni, Baird and General BAj Singfc, 
were killed, and two, Campbell and myself, severely 
wounded. One. Eclwardea, was a prisoner in the hands 
of fanatical Pathins, expecting death at any moment 
Another, Whitchurch, by an act of beautiful unselfish* 
ness and scom of death, had earned the Victoria Cr«^; 
and yet one more, Stewart, by his courage and invincible 
persistence, had gained the applause, as he had always 
possessed the affection, of his comrades. 


CHAPTER III 


FROWHER POLITICS 

TN spite of the seeming; pcaccfLiIncss of the political 
^ outlook, theire were„ however, not wanting one or 
two specks on the honzon to give cause for anxiety to 
the civil authonties—myself and my assistants. At 
Chitr^ everything was thought to be satisfactorjV until 
Lieutenant B, E. M. Gurdon* went there in December 
1&94, when he at once discovered the existence of a 
strong anti-English party. As GurdoHi though young, 
was remarkable for temperate and thoughd'ul judg¬ 
ments, his report on this point was disquieting. Bazaar 
rumours from Peshawer ^so continued to insist on the 
Certainty of a frontier vrar as one of the results of a 
certain Boundary Delimitation Commission, then at 
work in the Kunir valley* under the command of an 
experienced Indian civilian^ Mr Udny, C.S,l. The 
Commission was trying to arrange with the AmfrV 
fepreacntativc, the Afghan Commander-in-Chief the 
somewhat complicated! frontier lines agreed to,, at K^bul 
in 1S93, by Sir Mortimer Durand on behalf of the 
Government of India, and H,H+ Abdur Rahmin, the 
astute Amfr of the Afghan nation. 

To the superficial observer nothing could seem 
more atatesmanlike than to laydown distinct boundaries 
demarcating respectively the spheres of influence of the 

* An of tbe FolitiaJ Depnruaent of CnwcniracAt of 
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Amh of Afghanistan and of the Govemment of Indbi 
and so to prevent all fear of collision between those 
two powcR* A weak point, however, in the plan was 
the practical goring of all the intervening tribes^ who, 
as they owed allegiance neither to the Afghan chief 
nor to the Government of India, not unnaturally oh- 
jected to what they imagined was the parceihng out 
of their country without their consent But a stiU 
greater danger was the opportunity it gave for a 
singularly acute Oriental diplomatist to play upon the 
bigoted sentiment of ignorant and easily-prejttdiced 
tribesmen, and to misrepresent the honest intentions 
of the Government of India, Such a man could 
easily persuade those freedomdoving mountaineers 
that the real object of the ever-advancing military 
empire of India was to aiinex:^ sooner or later,^ all 
the country up to the boundary lines fixed by the 
joint commissioria. Insinuations and suggestions of 
this land would not be considered unfair moves in 
the game of diplomacy in most countries, eastern or 
western. The effect, all along the North-West Frontier 
of India, has been that ever since 1393, the tribes ha^*e 
become restless and distrustful, nervously anxious about 
every movement on cmr part, and always ready to 
hearken to the ravings of any rabid priest of Isldm* 
Much hlood and treasure have already been expended^ 
at diJferent times, on account of that well-intentioned 
agreement, w hich, though made in the utmost good faith 
and simplicity on pur side, was from its very nature 
foredoomed to failure, temporarily, at an>Tat& 

Yet another discordant clement in the political 
atmosphere was Umra Khin^ the restless and ambitious 
ruler of Jandoi and Dir* a spoilt child of our general 
border policy. 

* 0 The love of buffer-states ts deeply rooted in the 
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heart of British Fortrign London or Indian ; but 

Indian Frontier Authontlis havci an inveterate tendency 
to improve on that cherished systenij by erecting sub¬ 
ordinate buffer-states against the larger vaHetlea. One 
of these secondary buffer-states was that governed by 
Umra Khin. It was^ no doubt, designed to eounterpoise 
in some degree the growing infiuence of the Amir of 
Kibul There is, of course, an obvious abjection to 
such measures, in the impression they may possibly 
convey to our Oriental allies^ that we are practising 
dLiplicily, audi therefore, cannot be trusted. They know 
little of '^balance of power/' or similar principles of 
political action^ and when they find us proclaimifig our 
fnendship for the Amir, for instance, at the same droe 
that we seem to be less openly inciting a minor ctiier to 
rival him* there is some fear that we may come to be 
looked upon as uncandid. 

Umra Kh<in was at first eticouraged, and then gradu¬ 
ally dropped, as his heart began to swells inconveniently, 
with a sense of hb importance. Finally, he became 
estranged, because he conceived that his Fathin honour 
was wounded by a decision of the Durand mission, 
already referred to, that the little KhAnaU; of Asmir, 
formerly seized by him, and whence he had been driven 
by the Afghan ruler, was to remain with the latter, 
although it had always been held that the Amfr of 
Kibul must never be permitted by the Government of 
India to bold territor)^ on the left bank of the Kunir 
riven Umra Khin was now therefore in a state of 
extreme irrltatiom and refused to coltaborate wiLb 
Udny's mission; he was indeed more incensed against 
the British, by whom he considered he had been 
deserted^ than against the Amir of Ki.bul, who had 
<luietJy secured the debatable Und. The Government 
of India had already not only saved Umra Kh&n from ^ 
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destruction at the hands of Abdul Rahman, but it had 
helped liim greatljf in another way, by discountenancing 
the persistent attempts of the Mehtars of Chitril to 
form a tribal league on behalf of the former ruler of Dir, 
iv-hom Umra Khdn had driven from his hereditary 
ebiefship. But Urnra K.hdn. is one of that well-known 
class which is invariably less placable towards helpers^ 
who eventually fail them in some wild dream of ambition, 
than to those who have always been consistent enemies- 
TbinkJng over these and other probable converging 
influences, 1 convinced myself that a frontier outbreak 
of some kind was inevitable. There was no conclusive 
proof on the subject, still, it was in the ain Events proved 
me right in the generalisation, but wrong in particulars, for 
all my reflections had led me to believe tliat the danger 
would flrst fall on Udny's party in the Kunir valley. 

Before Gurdon left GUgit to take up the work 
of Assistant British Agent at Mastuj, Udny had tele'- 
graphed from Peahawer asking me that a political 
officer might be sent to meet him In the Kun^r valley. 
To that I replied that the thing was impossiblCi unless 
a written permit and saf^ard were first obtained for 
the journey through that part of the valley occupied 
by Umra Khan. Subsequently, the Govemment of 
India also telegraphed to say that it was desirable for 
a British officer to be sent to meet Udny, if this 
could possibly be arrsngecL It was at length decided 
that Gurdon should, at any rate, remain at Chitrdl, 
after pr«entlng his credentials to the M eh tar, and 
keep in correspondence with Udny, instead of return¬ 
ing at once to his headquarters at Mastuj where his 
escort of Sikhs was stationed^ 

But, feeling certain that my forebodings of trouble 
would be realised, I, with the senior of my special 
militaiy assistants, Captain Colin Campbell of the 
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Central India Horse, went to Gtipis, in ,soon 

after my arrival in the district, to inspect that place, 
and to say some final words to Gurdon before he 
started. Amongst other things^ I told htm that if 
there was any outbreak in the Kunir valley, or danger 
to Udny^ while he was at Chitr^l, he must at once 
summon his escort from Mastuj, and take certain 
other atep% particularly in the way of quickly sending 
news of events to GiEgit Captain Townshend, the 
senior British officer at Gupis, was ordered to repair a 
very bad piece of ice-covened road, over a neighbouring 
ravine, and to be ready to hurry forw^ard a reinforce¬ 
ment to Mastuj, at any moment We then returned 
to Gilgit, and Gurdon departed on his fateful journey. 

A careful Inspection of Gupis, and the Kashmir 
troops holding it, had been satrsfactory, except in one 
important particular. Campbell discovered that the 
garrison was but [lUinstructed in musketry^ It ^med 
that during the year the soldiers had been continuously 
employed in building the fort* of raursei at the expense 
of their military training; and that although Town- 
shend, a diligent officer, bad repeatedly applied for 
tai^ets, he had nevta" been able to get thetn. Serious^, 
indeed, as was this defeet^ it was obviously Irreparable 
at that froxen season. Campbell, who had only lately 
come up from India, was anxious on the subject, and 
he communicated some of his uneasiness to me ; but 
Captain Baird,* w^ho filled a post which may be best 
described as that of military secretary to the British 
Agent, was more optimistic. He thought the Kashmir 
rifiemen were less bad than we believed, and that, 
though jnsufficicntly trained, they might still give a 
good account of themselves. If need arose. 

* C&pt&b |. Uct>i ol Uk 34tb PuDjib lEifimtiT* 


CHATTER IV 

OUR HEALINGS WITH CHITRAL 

C* UR DON arrived safely at Chitril, where he was 
^ received with effusion by the ruler, Mehtar NirJ^ 
ul-Mulk, and at once set to work to discover on the sptrt 
the true state of affairs. About this prince, 

Mulk, we shall have much to say later, but it 
to remark herE, that he was, for adequate reasons, dislik^ 
by his subjects, and merely retained his regal aumonty 
because he was the ally of the Government of 

It is necessary, at this point, to relate shortly the 
history of our dealings with ChitrAI, and to show how 
it happenrsd that, on January tst, 1895* British troops 
were stationed in that countiy, and British offfoera were 
trying to influence, however ineffectually, the councils 

of its chief . , 

The early history of CWtril is mter^ng 
student only^ to others it is merely a crimson-stain^ 
record, a monotonous tale of murder and perfidy—tw 
slaying of brother by brother, of son by father. ^ 
gleams of generosity or magnanimity illuminate t 
lurid pages, but naked treachery', wholesale betrayaK 
and remorselessnicss, are only varied by the complicate 
and mean intrigues, which csement them into a connect ^ 
story. It is but fair to add that public opinion ^ 
Chitrdl, and many other Eastern countries, gi^'es the 
same meed of applause to these villainies, when succ^ 
ful, that the West awards to high-minded statesmanship. 
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Amongst Orientals^ ends justify deeds even more than 
with us, and the cniellest brute is the national hem 
In t^Sfr ^ remarkable man climbed to the throne of 
Chitril, by steps slippery with the blood he had shed. 
His name was Amin-uhMulk, '* the Great Mehtar.'^ He 
was a man of sturdy frame^ commanding features^ and 
adroit tongue. Far in the future, he saw clearly the 
objects of his ambition. Scarcely less distinctlyt the 
intervening diRiirulties, with the paths over or the 
burrows beneath them, were before him aiso^ With 
this strong mental vision^ Nature gave him a relentless 
heart, and inexhaustible vitality. She made him a 
scourge to a people who deserved no mild ruler- When 
he died in 1892, from being merely a younger son of the 
Mehtar of Lower Chitr^h he had gained possession of 
the whole of the hill countryp bordering the south of the 
HindU'Kush from the limits of Giigit to KAfiristin. the 
Kunar valley as far as the Asmir frontier, and he also 
held reali if somewhat undefined, authority in DArck 
Tingfr, and Eastern KAfiristArt. With nothing ap¬ 
proaching to a standing armyt or the resources to 
support it, he was obliged to fight most of his battle 
vicarioiisly, while his turbulent nobles and relatives were 
disciplined by secret assassins, or set to kill one another 
by false promises of lands or rulership. Cupidity always 
smothered their reason, as it quenched all natural 
affection, and after thirty years* experience of AmAn-^uh 
Mulk^s sinister ways, they were still his easy victims. 
But the terrible old man knew well the baser springs of 
human action—hunger, greed, lust, and the insatiable 
vanity of man, however cunningly it may be hidden^— 
with their innumerable developments.. 

Three years before Aanin-uLM ulk came to the throne, 
Kashmir had made overtures to the reigning Mehtar 
of ChitrAl for pressing reasons. In those days, all 
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the mDuntajn 4 aiid between KAfiristAn and Gilgit was 
divided between two chiefs, descended from a common 
ancestor. The eastern portion, named the Kbushwaktia 
district, was ruled by a prince, who was a most troubl^ 
some neighbour to Kashmir; the western part, the Katur 
country, or Chitril proper, was reigned over by AmAn- 
uI-Mulk*s father, whose subsequent death is somewhat 
[emaricable in ChitiAli annals, because it came about 
naturally. These two princes looked upon one another 
with jealous rivalry and undying hatred, in spite of, or 
perhaps because of, the fact that they were closely 
connected by blood and by inter marriages. Conse¬ 
quently, as the Kashmir authorities iverc greatly troubl^ 
by the Eastern Mehtar, he of the West would naturally 
be inclined to listen to overtures of friendship 
them. A coalition was accordingly arranged, and m 
185s. the Katur forces seired Mastuj, at that time the 
headquarters of the Khushwaktia chief, but they were 
driven out again In the following year. 

In 1857, the place was again captured by the 
ChitrAIis. To give some idea of what the enmity to 
af the Eastern chief meant^ It mti^t be told 
that he not only ovemn bwt, with the exception 

of two short intervals when the fortune of war 
pci led him to retreat, he mainUined hiniself m l^t 
unhappy valley for twelve yearSp from 1S48. His 
fiend-Uke temper vented itself in reasonless slaughtw 
of the peoplCp while his calmer moments were occupied 
in the equally disastrous sale of the inhatHtants mto 
slavery The depopulation of the district, and the 
broken' spirit of the Gilgitia at the present day^ m 
mainly due to this Mehtar's cruelties, in rB6o^ hw 
merciless grasp was relaxed by death, and the 
was recovered by Kashmir easily enough, while the dead 
man's sons fought over thdr remaining patrimony 
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tiil all the border was m confusion, and reeked with 
blood, 

Th« next memomble event occurred in when 
Heyward, the distinguished traveller^ was murdered in 
Yisin by Mir Wall, who had succeeded to the Mehtar- 
ship of Khushwaktia, Poor Heyward was warned of 
the designs of his false friend, Mir Wall, and dared 
not go to sleeps for his few servants were useless to 
protect hJiHj or to defend! themselves. So, all night, 
he sat by a camp-table^ armed and watchfuL At the 
break of dawn, he became exhausted, for he had 
undergone much previous fatigue, and his head fdJ 
forward on the table. That was the opportunity long 
waited for by his cowardly enemiesH A running noose 
was thrown over his shoulders, and he was sei^ied and 
bound. It is said that he begged for one last look at 
the rising sun, and that the request was granted.. But 
this is probably untrue. He was taken up the stream 
a short distance, and there cut down with swords, besides 
being subjected to other cruelties before he died. E^neiy- 
one present flung a stone upon the dead body, that all 
might be equally implicated; but the actual cxecu- 
dofif^ were three men well known to me It was 
loathsome to have reJations subsequently with such 
wretchc-s, but it would have been unjust to hold them 
responsible for the murder, since they only carried 
out orders which it would have been death to disobey 
At this lapse of time, it is possible to give a calm 
opinion on this matter. Mir VVali, who eventually 
suflered for the crime, ^vas probably instigated to 
it, not, as he falsely declared, because Heyward had 
tried to forte villagers to do his transport work, but 
because Am^n-ul-Mulk of ChitrU, and perhaps the 
Kashmfr authorities also, dreaded the idea of English 
travellers visiting this borderland. Heyward's rfflc 
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wa5 gfvm to the Chitril Mehtar, and man3f years 
afterwards was presented to me by NizAm-ul-MullL 

After miich iotiigiie^ and long n^otiation between 
Kashmir and the Chttrilisp Mir WaJi w'as aiisted and 
slain by his own brother (nicknamed the Wrestler), 
who was accoutred for the task by Am^-ul-Mulk. 
The last-named w^as well rewarded by Kashmir^ and 
the Wrestler^ a dirty little man with a fierce spirit, 
reigned m Khushwaktia, But, as is usual with suc¬ 
cessful Oriental soldiers, surrounded as they arc by 
flatterers, and by admiring wives, he gradually became 
intoxicated with his own glory, and fell an easy prey 
to Amdn-ul-Mulk, who now wanted his country, and 
a further subsidy from Kashmir. Insti^ted by his 
treaderDus relative and father-in-law, he marched an 
army^ in iSSo, against Gilgit, at the time that Colonel 
Johjn Biddutph was our Political Agent there. No 
sooner was be well started on this surprising adven¬ 
ture, than Amdin-ul-Mulk's forces invaded and captured 
the KImshwaktia countr>^; the poor befooled Wrestler 
had to fly for his life over the hills, while Amdn-ul- 
Mulk^s Kashmir subsidy was doubled^ and his territodal 
influence greatly increased. 

Penniless, and almost without friends, the Wrestler 
had a brave heart He kept the frontier ablare, till 
Am^nHil-Mulk bribed the outcasts brother and nephew, 
with a promise of the Khushwaktia country, to murder 
him. This they did ; whereupon Amin-ul-Mulk drew' 
back from bis word, and failing to persuade the son 
to kill his father, had to crush their combined resent¬ 
ment by force of arms. 

In iSSs-Se, Colonel Lockhart (now Sir William 
Lockhart, G.C.B.) led a mission to examine the Hindu- 
Kush passes. He visited AmAn-uI-Mulk, then the 
zenith of his power, and entered into direct negotiations 
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with him on behalf of the Government of India-* 
relations which were not without profit to the Mwtar 
of ChitrAl, both in the way of gifts of rifles and of 
money. In l 8 S 8 and 1IIS9. Colonel A- Durand made 
simitar journeys with an identical object He was 

equally successful, _ , 

Before closing this chapter it is desirable to s»te 
brieily the political position of ChitrAl towards Afghan- 
istAn. There is a strong probability that in former days 
ChitiAl was in a subordinate position to the little state 
of BadakhshAn, which lies to the north of the Hindu- 
Kush, and is no longer independent, but in the hands 
of the Amir of KAbul. AmAn-ul-Mulk, in the 
1S74, felt dubious about the AfghAns, his near neigh* 
hours on the north. He. therefore, experimentally 
suggested to the then Amfr that ChitrAl should become 
nominally subject to KAbul, and that a betrothal should 
take place between the AfghAn heir-apparent and AmAn- 
ul-Mulk’s daughter. The marriage arrangement w^ 
axeeptedj but was nevtr cofti pitted- th* rest, the 

Mchtar qukkly retracted his tentative offers^ and whciip 
in 18;6, the Afghdns threatened his country, he sought 
the protecttori of Kashmir. Thereupon^ with the ap* 
provaJ of the Government of India, an agreement was 
made between the two States^ which served to protect 
Chitrdl, although Kashmir obtained no advant^e* ex- 
cept the honour of being recognised as the Suzenufk 
of the Mehtar, The outcome of all was th^t the 
Amfr of K^iil was definitely infonned by the Govern¬ 
ment of IndiA, thEit no claim by him to the over- 
lordship of Chitfdl could be admitted. 


CHAPTER V 

an oriental 1NTE11LUT1E 

O N the 30th August 1892. Amin-uUMulk died sud¬ 
denly in open durbar, after a reign of some thirty- 
two years. His death was due to a failure of 
but the Hindustani native doctor stationed at Chit^ 
had only a short time previous administered ^ emetic I 
consequently, many people, including some of 
Mehtar’s 50ns, believed, or professed to Wieve, that the 
old king had been poisoned He died, univereally 
detested, but in the ixlour of sanctity, for he had, on 
three different Goeasions, sent men to Mecca, to per¬ 
form the pilgrimage in his name. Bcsidea, m y^ 
crept on, he, following the custom of so many Onen^ 
rulers, began to turn his diplomacy hcavenwa^ In 
addition to listening to the exhortations of pnes^ he 
kept his fasts rigidly, and gave much injdnis. Occa¬ 
sional murders had become a habit with him, of 
late years he always wept bitterly for the unkindly 
fate of his victims, which was, perhaps as “ 

could be expected from such a man. On the 
Amin-ul-Mulk was faithful to his engagements 
the Government of India, although he was »rely 
templed to side against us during the 
in December 1891. between the capture of Fort Mt 
and the forcing of the heights which comman^ it 
Again, he was greatly vexed by my long stay m 
Kiliristin, and his irritation became almost uncon- 
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trollable when the Government of India forbade him 
to attack openly, or intrigue secretly agmnst, his son- 
in-law. Umra Khdn of Jandol, who. In 1893, was 
approaching the high-water mark of his famt Ncyct- 
thcless, he crushetl down his rage, and smiled fwim 
eyes of fuiy) on the British. If it had been possible 
for his subjects to hate him more than they did—wrth 
the paralysed hatred of the mouse for the cat— it would 
have been for his Indian proclivities. For, de¬ 

liberately choosing between the infidels and his ^ 
r^i^oni^t neighbours;, Amiii'Ul-MuJk pefceiv«J that 
his authonly rested altogether on t^e prestige ana 
^rength he deriv^ from his subsidies of breech- 

liMnding rifles and Indian rupees- 

Thi-s old man left doxens of childreti, but m 
August 1892 only two were looked u|»ifi as important 
Between tiirai* seemingly, the succession lay* for th^ 
were legitimate, a matter of the first con^ueneft in 
ChitrdI, and the only other possible candidates were 
two little*^princes by a d<^pLsed queen^ w^ho lived with 
thdr mother at Shoghotp and Shcr Afxub Amin-m- 
Mulk's half-brother, a fugitive soldier of fortune at ^e 
ifflurt of the Aitifr of K^buL The rivals were ful 
brothers, but oddly contrasted, Nizim-ul-Mull^the 
elder, was handsome and debonair, the admired o 
women, whom, in nettirTif he abhorred, a keen sports¬ 
man and polo player^ an utter coward^ and a mao 
whose soul was drowned in abject Oriental vice, 

Afrul-uUMulk, the younger brother, had more of 
his father's character^ fearless, implacable, and was as 
secretive as he was persistent in his schemes* A some¬ 
what vacant gaze, and an open mcputh^ made him IwK 
like a foob which he certainly waj not He was married 
to a BadakhshArti pcincess,^ famous for the lovdiness of 
her white throat Scandal said she lo^’ed the gallant- 
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looking NIzim, who pK^bably have ff " 

at the suggestion, for he abominated all women, but 
Afeul heard, and suficrcd the more, because pnde ^ 
ude hi to .how his wound. He put ^ wsfes 
cousin to a cruel death for merely smiJing at her, 
and no doubt, cheered himself with the ^ught of 
how he would hack NiiAm to pieces, if God would 
only deliver him into his hands. 

As may be imagined, the - J^iKt 

in Chitril was. who would succi^; and m Giig , 
also, the Chances of each brother were anj^ioudy 
calculated. Nissim was a miser, but as a result he 
miLst have treasure to bribe with, 
thing away to hi-s adherents, and, therefore h^ J® 
reserves. NiJtim. fiom pure r«klessnes, 
one noble in his train; but thc-n, 

Afzul, in his frantic anxiety to ingratiate himsdf with 
British officers, and show them the ^ 

civilisation, had forced the greatest personages in his 
district, b; insult and threats, to help to make roa^ 
Z his august visitors, who, in return, 
that his work compared favourably with that of the 
Government engineers in India. 

One important circumstance, portentous, 
iblc. was not thought ot This was the mexhaustihlc 
hawed of all classes in ChitrSl, for 
to Atnin-ul-Mulk, and the certainty that this str^ 
oassion unable to expend itself on its real object, 
S^uld dam back its torrent till it could sweep auray 
and destroy his offspring; vhiti^ the sins_ of the 
father upon the children m the true spirit of .Asiatic 
vengeanS AmAn^l-M«lk 

3 whicb son he desired to succe^ i-L a 

generally thought that be favourid 

Liltfif of fact, he feared both bis sons, as they 
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feared him, and one another. When all 
tofjether at the headquarters of the country, at Chitrll 
fort, it was a strange scene. Each of the 
surrounded day and night by armed groups, while at 
critical moments* priests of IslAm might be seen 
fluttering from one to the other* swearing ™ 

the Koran to abstain from bloodshetL The fatlMtf 
occasionally received a son in durbar, drawn sword 
on kneci and with a sermon suggested by thoughts 
of parricide and cold stesel^ 

Nevertheless-—and’ here comes in the Gilbcrt-and' 
Sullivan side of the court—tears were rarely seen, 
even amongst the abject peasantry arid the slaves 
For the rest, all was gaiety and bright r^ment, 
picturesque po\o games, bun ling parties* polite di^ 
counie+ with prayers at orthodox timea^ and the music 
of tabor and pipe* giving a dancing measufc to 
unspeakable but beautiful boys. A false atmosphere 
of quiet aijoyment covered everything* and a ni^ 
relative, on his knees before the king, might be 
relating a story with jestful lips, white his cold fingers 
trembledp and his scared eyes never left the face of 
the grim old man. 

The qu^tion of the succession was quickly answerea 
Afiul was close at hand, while Nii^m was sh^ting m 
YMil The former pounced upon Chitril, sciiing the 
fort with its arsenal and treasure* That settled it 
Having now the power to bribe added to his strong 
native store of vital energy, he was able at once to 
wind round his head the enormous turban of Meh tar- 
ship* Everj^ personage at such a ceremony has ^ 
help with one or more of the folds of this ^gantic 
head-dress, for the action b held to signify his 
acquiescence in the my^ invstiture. 

AfiuJ at once sent off expresses to Gilgit* asking 
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to be recognised as Mehtar. Hfs letters were full of 
friendship and affection for the Government of Indi^ 
and he biffiged that a British officer might be sent to 
Wm at Chitrdl as a visible sign to all men of his 
subordinate affiance with that great power. In the 
meantime. Nixim had become, by tum, piteous, a^, 
frightened, and warlike; but never of one mmd 
long. Half-heartedly he collected trwj^. 
discovered that the British Agent at Gilgrt was deto- 
mined to stand and watch the game m a neutral 
attitude, and would not even make suggestions to 
Afaul for a division of the country with his brother, 
he became scared. Afzul, on his part, minified the 
force Nixim had at his disposal, and made overtures 
all round for help. He withdrew the ChitrAii ^sons 
from Narsut fort, which ivas thercup^ promptly mcu- 
pied by Umra Khin, and started for Y^ln with all 
the mim he could muster. But Nii^ had no stomach 
for the encounter; his troops read their leadw 
and rapidly melted away, while he himsdf fled to 
Gilgit. there to be hospitably revived' . 

The triumphant Afzul burned back to Chitril, wd 
in the excitement of his easy v^etory, let loose the 
savage instincts which are always hard to ^old m a 
Kator. He had already slain three of his ha f-bro^m 
in cold blood, treacherously as wdl as cruelly* 
he began to torture women suspected of knowing 
treasure was hidden, and threw the reins e ^ ^ 
of his daemonic temper. Kalash KAfir- 
to dance before the new king to the dis^rt of orth^ 
dox notables, who were still more sc^dali^^ at 
extravagant largess squandered on others ' 

selves. Finally, the fatuous Mehtar r^tked that ffis 
past killings were insignificant compared w „ 

intended to d<x If there had been any doubt before, 
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that dMtnesd hita. Everyone trembled, and a collective 
terror soon changed into despairing fnp'. 

Amongst the possible, though unlikely, can did a to 
for the Mehtarship, Sher Afoul's name was mentioned. 
He had done good soldier service the Amir ^ 
K Abul, who was said to trust, as well as like, the exiled 
Chitral prince, and to treat him ivith much honour at 
the Afghdn court. All Cbitrill hearts and eyes new 
turned to this refugee, who, by something more than 
a coincidence, was at that moment crossing the L>oi^ 

Pass from Badakhshin into the Lulkho Valley, with 


less than a hundred followers. 

Ea.stcm peoples have a welbknowm faculty for 
ing a secret. Even amongst their fellows, 
are remarkable for this power. So, in spite of me fact 
that the whole country was against Afaul, and a dreads 
enemy was within ten miles of him one night when he 
went to bed at Chitr^, yet he never dreamt of , 

although numerous conspirators were actually inside tS 
fort walls. At rnidnigKt an alarm was rai3Mt 
Pertiian war cries filled the air "“The ATgMns are 
us" was whispered by pale lipSt as men, wearing taU 
Kdbul-oiade caps^were scsen to swarm over the comer 
towers. Afaxil sprang up. His women tried to 
him to dress in thcLr clothes and so escape in the darj- 
nesst but he was a brave If a bad man, and scorned 
such a duiguise. He shouted for a fire to be 
that the real extent of the danger might be discQVC^ 
and by its light he was at once shot down and hacked 
to pieces. Joyful shouts^ starting from the fort, wer* 
taken up all round in the darkness, that Afzul, the 
d^mon, was slain, and Sh^ Afjiuli the saviour, was 
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CO the poor“da:mon" was slam, I say “poqr, for 
^ a (oan-tortiirer Is only less to he pitied than 
victims. We were now, indeed, at the p^ng “f 
roads. Sher Afenl had roughly installed ^inself as 
Mehtar. Niaim was a fiigitive at Gilgit What wm 
our policy to be? A further complication was added 
by the fact that we had a news^writer, and a Hmdustam 

doctor at Chitril. in a position full of rislt 

Now, it must be confessed, that the Indian ^vem- 
ment does not thoroughly confide in the A^r of 
Kibul, who heartily distrusU them in return. Putting 
aside all sophistry, it was certain that Shw Afiml wwld 
not have attempted his adventure, wi^out tii* ^ 
consent of the Amfr, and was, in short, the AfgW" 
nominee. Abdur Rahmdn obviously sought to obtain 
indirectly through this prince what the 
ment had disallowed—the suierainty of Kibul over 

It is just possible that an elaborate diplomatic com* 
promise was the best way out of a diffiwlty, which 
might become extreme. In those days, howev^, no 
ci^nly open road of communicadon lay 
Gilgit and the Government of India, » ^ 

A»nt had to decide on the spot what should be donfc 
The holder of that office at the time was a cIctct and 
conscientious man, who arrived at important decisions 
C 33 
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with no light hr^rt, hat diligently, 

thought Niaim diimed his right to try for hjs father's 

Se and argued forcibly that he 

but a guest, as fr« to go as he had been to co^ 

Colonel Ourand bdie^’od that to 

that Niiim could not be 

starting for Y^in. Troops had al^dy hem 

over tkti Yisfn border, and remained within that distr^ 

aa a guarantee for the safety of our Indian official 

at CWtrdl, a mqdritate and rnfasonable pmautian 

Niidm advanced fearfully, but he 

Hunaa men. the chief of whom had long ^ 

exile in ChitriQ, and was well known for clear-headeo 

ness and force of character. ^ _ r *1,* j^Tlcni' 

AbsurtJ rumours of the intention of the Gil^t 

authorities frightened Sher Afiul, an<) more 
the Chitril nobles, who, in those ^ys, “S 

British troops aa irresistible. A comical misUke k 
to We intensified their terror. Some gram^ r iS* 
a horse-—and a few melons were sent out ^ 

to the native servant of a British officer. y 
adventure, this small load went astray, and got , 

on from village to village, until it cven^ally 
Chitril, where it created constei^tion. _ 

be the warning of a friend in Gilgit. that the _? 

troops were as numerous as grains of com, ^d _ 

who opposed them would be cut into pieces like mdon^ 
Nizim reached Mastuj, and moved over to 
where Sher Afiul’s son commanded. A loose skirmtso, 
cleverly won by the Hunaa leader, combined with 
adroit behaviour of a young prince, a supposed 
amt of Nairn, who spread dismay in the other camp 
by ingenious lies told with the fervour of 
made the Sher Aftulites retreat up the Lutkho valley- 
Thereupon, the princes and nobles of Chitril lost the 
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heads in panic. Weeping, but wfth unwavering: persist^ 
ence^ they compelled their new Mchtaj to leave the 
ODUntiy by the Kunir yaUey* and return to KabuL 
however^ was with difficulty induced to ino%^e 
on to Chitrdh and when there hia senses became 
numbed with fear, his face weaHng the look of a 
hunted animal. He despatched messenger after tnea- 
setiger to Gdgit, imploring that some officer might be 
sent to advbe and help hittL These was no promise 
he wa 3 not prepared to make. He frantically oflered 
his country with both hands^ if he only might he 
allowed to live under the protection of the Government 

of India. _ 

Now, as previously mentioned^ Afzuh during his 
short, bloody reign, had asked for a British official to 
be sent to him, to t^hten, as he said, the existing 
bonds which held Chitrdl and India together. He 
was anxious for formal recognition as Mehtar. Un¬ 
aware of the state of terror in Chitrdl the Govemntem 
of India acceded to his request ^ be w-as reco^iM 
as Mehtar, and I was deputed to visit liiia Sut«- 
quent events simply stopped the clock temporal Y 
When NizArut trembling mer his triumph, was ^kmg 
wildly for someone to hold him on the throne, 1 was 
again ordesred to ChitrAl. 

Fully alive to all the difficulties ahead, I prepared 
for this mission in January sufficieritly 

adventurous. Wc had before us a march of aver 220 
miles^ some parts of which were as bad as is OTncei\* 
able. Beyond Mastuj, we knew the people were bitt^y 
hostile to their king^ and disliked ns hon«tI)^ e 
whole country was in a tnrmoiL Authority had+ m 
many places, disappeared altogether. In short, wr 
only safety lay in the fact that cv^ything was 
organised, and there wm no leaders of the people 
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The great religfous heads of the numerous MaulaiSj a 
heretic -sect of Shiah Miihammedans, the chiefs of the 
noble class, and the headmen generally, were sqIIm 
and resentful By that time they had discovered how 
feeble was the force that owned NijAm as its leader^ 
and their hearts went out in contrition to Sher Afziit, 
for the pusillanimous part they had played They also 
perceiv<^ their present powerlessness. What we in the 
West call ” the peoplecould not rid themseh^es of 
the servitude of many generations. Custom, even 
the cruellest, is hard to eradicate^ and though^ on 
the vrholep the villagers wished us well, they would 
sooner have shot us dowTi at the order of the 
AdamxAdas (the nobles) than have dared to break 
the chain of centuries which bound them to their 
petty t3nrarits. 

My escort was of the j^th gikhs, 50 men all told, 
but commanded by an admirable officer, named 
Gordon^* a soldier by instinct, as well as by training. 
Captain F. E, Younghusband, the well-knowti travelkrp 
went as my assistant, and Lieutenant the Hon, C, G, 
Bruce of the 5th Gurkhas, famous all over the frontier 
for tnuscularity and his power of influencing Orientals, 
helped with the camping arrangements, and pro\^ 
hb utility in innumerable ways, 

I had been having some rough fighting in the 
Indus valley at ChilAs^ so the mission marched forty 
miles ahead, while 1 stopped at Gilgit to rest, arrange 
details with Durand, and provide for all discernible 
contingencies; then Bruce and I rode out to G^kueb* 
where we caught up ouf party. Before we started, 
one of Nizim^s W^rs arrived, and, on learning the 
smallness of my escort, besought me to increase it to 

• J-1* R- Gonloe, not to be wiili Lkut. B. ^ M* 

Gurdofi f3f the FelidAl Serr>a, 
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two hundred men. On discussing the matter, he was^ 
however^ obliged to admit that it would be inipo^ible 
for me to feed such a number. 

As a minor com plication, Yisfii had now risen 
against NkAm, and bad proclaimed a Khushwakti 
princOj Mohammed Wali Kh^n, the son of Heyward's 
mcirderer+ The rebellious party needed someone to 
lead It, so this dadngt enterprising youth was chosc^ 
He had some right by hcnedityi and more from his 
energetic character; but, probably^ the majority of the 
Ydsfnis honestly desired British rule in tho^se days. 
They knew what the Khushwakti and Katiir tyranny 
was, and they unagined that our sovereignty meant 
peace and happiness for all * but a critical examination 
of their thoughts arid wishes left an impression on tie 
mind, that each man desired to have no one m authority 
over him, but that he himself was to have the powder fb 
harass^ bully, aral control as a masteTj all those of an 
inferior soctsJ position. Happily boweveti for Yislh, it 
has none of the noble class. There the most irtfluentiai 
men are the religious teachers^ who of that strange 
sect already referred to as the Maulais. They arc reaUy 
the " assassins," the followers of the lineal descendant of 
the “ Old Man of the Mountains" 

All along the Gilgit froiitier* the most tractable menp 
in my experience, if you can only get personal conta^ 
with them, are the ecclesiasticsy especially those of this 
somewhat persecuted faith They hate one another, and 
their jealousy is as intense as their dislike. Muhammed 
Wall Khdn was influenced by one of these men, who 
was equally ambitious and bribeable; thus our w'ay was 
smoothed Indeed, my chief difficulty wa^ to keep at 
arm's-length the pe30ple who wanted to put the Govern¬ 
ment of India in the place of the prince they thei&selves 
had lately selected. 

h 
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Und] w& neared. tKfrShandfifi we had onl^ the cua- 
CCrinary diffieulde^ of ponies staring ovef frozen roads^ 
or being lowered down steep places or sudden drops hy 
the leverage afforded by their taiferf and bridles. It 
daily grew colder. The last march to the pass was 
over deep snow, with a temperature which couJd not 
be measured, for the mercury sulked at the bottom of a 
thermometer w^hich did not^register the severest cold 
At that point we said goodbye to Muhammed Wall 
Khin, who had ridden with me all the way through 
Yisfn. He was a capital companion^ but had a temper 
like flame. Neverthdess, we became ver>^ good friends, 
and parted rcgretfullyp I with a feeling if disaster 
were in store for ns ahead^ we had behind us a well- 
disposed country to retreat througlL 

Some of our marches had been most pleasant 
The young piirtcc^—he was only ^venteen, and looked 
>'oiinger—appeared, more Uke the pantomime fairyland 
variaty than an ewyday wear-and-tca/ sj>ecfmen. Uc 
was short, slight, and graepfuh a bold rider^ and un¬ 
consciously threw himself into gmoefiil poses, whi^ his 
gestures, when he was roused, were highly dramatic. 
His face was girlish, with its bright eyes, white teelht 
and fair colour^ long ringlets fdl over his gay silk 
coat He wa3‘ elaborately armedp and the capaJison 
of his horse w»a3 covered with metal studs. Amongst 
his attendants w^ one boy^ certainly not more than 
twelve years of age, who ran immediately in front 
of hLs master when the pace was not too good, and 
caughtiis up at other times in a sor^nsing way,^ This 
boy had lot^ fair curls, on his back hung a shicM of 
large size, knei he earned, painfully, a man's sword. 

Princi^ who is that ? ” I asked, on first seeing the 
mannikin ^Why, that is my servant, a soldicr^^ 
was the suxpiised answer. AAer thb^ a detach- 
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ment of young lady Ti^jrriors, froro Hef MajMtys 
Theutic, Drury Lane, would bai^Iy^t^ve astonislusd rne 

Mastuj was reached without nitshap. The mg t 
before we crossed-' the Shandur, one of the Sikhs wm 
brought into camp froasen stiff; but Bruce and his 
Gurkha orderly, who, Ube hjs oflScer, had learned moim- 
taineering not only on the Himalayas, but also m the 
Alps, flung themselves upeAi him, so to speak, and tOT 
off the strips of blankets in which his feet were wrap^ 
Then they spanked, rubbed, and Vrung the numbed 
limt»s with an energy that seemed ghoulish. At Ui^ 
yijtis 'pitxrlaimed that the blood ag^n 
circulating. w^reupon the grateful patient was 
allowed to approach the fire, and given a hot 
prepaiatory to being swathed in blah^cts an e ^ to 
sleep in the cheery wjumth. So cold was the 
that a sturdy Vaikand galloway belonging 
could not be kept alive in spite, of thick clo thing, 
although we lit fires all round him « and administered 
hot rum and water. Curiously enough, try 
pony, lately brought up from Bombay, withstood the 
low temperatures easily. 

On the pass itself we had good luck. There vw 
no wind, so an altitude of ixfiOO feet ^ V ‘ ® 
trouble. We got over without a single fiwt oite. _ 
was a curious sight to watch the tall Sikhs tramping 
through the snow. Although plainsmen, th^ 
r^olute, and their inborn fire told with them ju 
much as with tny Arab stallion. , , j j- 

Sikhs cannot use Balaclava caps, for 
saend bait being injured, but they 
to the eyes, and theJr big turbans c^e 
earn. Each man had a pair of blue ^ 

protect him from sitew-blindness. tilS?*fi*L 

coats reached nearly to the heels, while 
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well ajiolnted with mutton fat^ were swathed in 
blanket bandages. Thick woollen gloves protected! 
^ the hands from burning gun barrels. Gordon marched 
at the head of his men in single hk, and their line of 
march curved and undulated over the broken tortuous 
track in the frozen snow, like some big, wounded serpent 

On the ChitraJ side of the pass my anxieties in- 
creasetL There we came into contact with the nobles 
and the religious heads of the people^ They were 
frankly chagnned at our coming, and could h^ly 
force the smile of Oriental politeness to their down- 
drawn mouths. However* we were not to be defeated. 
We gave them tea and cigarettes, not to speak of more 
substantial presents. They were petted and talked to 
confidentially. In the end, they almost invariably 
brightened up, and became happy for the time being. 

I had with me as a "native attachi" a sifiguiarly 
clever diplomatist named Abdul Hakim* At such work 
as thia be was irresistible, while his ubiquity and 
ingenuity in keeping me supplied with a correct know¬ 
ledge of local feeling and villager polibes were surpns- 
ing. Then Gordon kept an unwinking eye on hia Sikhs* 
ready to punish on the instant any attempt to bully or 
iTI-use the porters, whom Bruce paid with his own 
hand. 

It is hard to find in the world better soldiers than 
good Sikhs, but their discipline must be rigid; for a 
peculiar religion accentuates the extraordinaiy natuial 
vanity of these milit^ sectarians. Slackness in manag¬ 
ing them Is alwa}-^ liable to be followed by grave trouble. 
Otherwise tfey are simple-minded, except in money 
matters, whd^ they are always crafty and miserly. One 
of them remarked to an officer, with single-hearted com¬ 
placency, just after we had emeiged from a village^ 
" [ suppose these folk, after sccLug us Sikhs, always 
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ask, "Whence come these splendid, h^dsome young 
men?"" They are also ™usin|^y thick-headed. 

The country people were delighted with ns, Never 
had they recci%^ed such sums for porterage^ and the 
money was actually put into each man's hand by Bruce 
hiiDself, to make sure that everyone got his due. So 
overcome were certain of these men at finding them¬ 
selves the owners of four or five veritable rupees^ that 
they had to sit down and speculate what to do with 
It The most common decision was that the silver must 
be worked into ornaments for their wives. 

At length we turned into the Chitrdl valley, four or 
five miles from the fort Just before, Ni^im-uUMulk 
and the native Indian officials stationed at Chitrdl—|^the 
news-WTiterp a Bengal cavalry offiecTT and the Punjibi 
doctor-—had met us with a numerous retinue. Across 
the river, to our right, the rocks were covered with 
Chitr^lis. There it is cuatomary for a salute to be 
fired, in honour of distinguished visitors, from iMbge 
matchlocks which cannot be put to the shouldcri and 
compel the operator to waJti about after each round 
to lessen the recoil, or from ordinary Jesails and Snider 
carbines. On the present occasion this ceremony was 
pretermitted for unanswerable masons. The Mehtar ^d 
the Bengal cavalry* man considered that the saluting 
companies could not be trusted to abstain from loading 
their pieces with ball, and shooting us. We rode 
onward with the haggard, frightened Mchtar* many of 
my Kdfir friends forming part of the tnob of horsemen 
and runners. Near the bridge is an opeifc sandy 
stretchy free from stones. There the Wapenshaw pole 
had been put up, and the gallantest of ChitriJi 
cavaliers raced past, one by one, in attempts to hit 
t^g-shaped silver ornament suspended ne^ the 
top* by firing at it as they stood in their stimips* 
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gallopm^r hand. This too much for the Mehtu's 

rfccrviGS* sOp wltli -siclcly siuilc of dLpoJogy for the 
rtstiveness of a horse ^ quiet as a cow, he pulled 
back behind ray Arab, to concede me the hoi^our of 
fipt meeting any bullet which might be fired in om 
dircction^ 

Eveiything was i^Tong In Chitrdlp in very tnith- 
The Mehtar, palpitating with fear, could only think 
how to strengthen the defences of the fort Sher Afad, 
when he fled, had distributed, or the Chihlilts had 
plundered, all the treasure, as well as the nfles and 
ammunltioru Dozens of men were now swa^ering 
about, armed to the teeth, most of them with their 
Sniders loaded. They earned their chins in the dr, 
and scowled defiance in a manner which amazed any¬ 
one who had visited ChitriJ in the old Mehta/s dme 
But NitSni had neither the mo raJ ascendancy nor the 
military strength to disarm these dangerous folk. 

We were lodged all together, in a house of two 
stores; the living part being above^ while the louer 
portion was used as a storing-place for grain and fire¬ 
wood. In front, to the cast, there was a forecourt, with 
a range of stobles against the end waU, and, at the 
sides, sheds and rough dwelling-rooms, wMch could 
he utilised for the Sikhs^ Behind was a large oblong 
orchardp intersected by water channels^ sloping gradually 
up to the edge of a ploughed field, which was fHnged 
on the west by a smalt grove of plane trees* Farther 
still, ground rose more and more steeply, until it 
mergecTinto a moderately difficult hillside. At 700 yards 
our flat roof was completely commanded. The house 
and its enclosures, on the north, one of the long sides, 
edges a high cut-away bank,, down which slanted a 
narrow track to the verge of the noisy Chitr^ streaiU- 
Acrosa the torrent were two or three small water-milb, 
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looking like military block-fious^, except that they were 
not loopholed. On the south' Me, far too close to our 
wailsj were the large Mus.ji<i (Muhamincdan temple) 
and the enclosed burying-placc of the Mehtars of 
Chitrdl. Across a lanc^ and beyond some narrow 
open ground to the cast, were high garden walls and 
buildings, then used as a hospital and as quarters for 
the Funjibi doctor and his staff. 

Our house was by no means a gQ®d one to defendT, 
but there was no other. In the event of hostibticSt to 
get down to the water would be a great dtfficultyi 
for the mills on the opposite ddc could not safely be 
held by tiny detachments of our small escort, par¬ 
ticularly at night *f while m the hands of an enemy 
they would constitute little fort% which wosild entirely 
prevent our reaching the only drinkinf water. Theni 
again, the power of controlling the Musjid, and the 
walls and buildings near at hand, on the south and 

cast, from our Kjof, w'as of small advantage* for* as 

already stated* that spot could itself be rendered un-^ 
tenable by rifle fire from the hills to the west 

To be prepared for all eventualities, we busied 

ourselves In collecting stores of food. We also cla 1 »- 
rated plans of defence^ which included schemes Jor 
loopholing, for getting flanking fire along certain walls, 
and for making barricades ; a little tank was also 
made in the garden, which would give us ^ day or 
two's supply of wato- before it tan out DiStaficc* 
in every direction were carefully measured, to ^t 
correct ranges for rifle fire All was done 5«rctly. 
We were ready to act at a moment's noboe; but we 
desired that the Chitrilia should not know that we 
distrusted them- 

At two, or at most three, days" journey, for m^n* 
ULineers, lived a famous fonatie, who devoted the tributes 
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of his congregation and admirers to the support of a 
large number of young disciples^ who came from aU 
sides, even from K^Gristin, to sit at his feet, and imbibe 
red-hot doctrine. Dir, where this man Shah Baba, or 
Sheo Baba, lived, was a kind of primitive academy for 
Musalm^n theology. The holy man was known far 
and wide for his piety and learning, as well as for his 
blameless life. His influence was enormous. A word 
from him, at any time, would have started several 
hundreds of rel^ous enthusiasts against us. Happily, 
he was somewhat dubious of Umra Khin, the recent 
conqueror of Dfr, and was, on the whole, rather well- 
disposed towards Nizdm. But such luke%varm senti¬ 
ments were always at the mercy of his pnestly fervour, 
lor he was sincere^ and would niake no terms with 
infidels. On one occasion, two years before, he sent 
out a party to tiy and kill me, for the glory of God, 
and he had given up the use of a sulphur cure in 
ChitriU, which always eased his rheumatism, simply 
because those hot springs had been visited by British 
ofliceirs. Nevertheless, according to his lights, he was 
really a saint, although a less estimable person would 
have been a pleasanter neighbour. 

More than once, it looked as if the electric atmosphere 
of Chitrdl was on the point of detonating spontaneously. 
At other times, an onslaught of fanatics seem^ inevit¬ 
able. There were plenty of alarms of all kinds. Once, 
tiw end seemed to have certainly come, and a letter was 
laMriously composed in French, to be sent by a heavily- 
bribed secret fflessenger to Peshiawer. its meaning 
was obidotiSj if its idioins were of surprising novisltyt 
Happily, it was not requirctl 

A matter which at this time angemd the ChilxSJia 
very much^ was the occupation of the N'ursut fort by 
(Jmra Khdn of Jandol. He had moved his men there 
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when Ahul summoned away itsgarriBon for his advance 
against Niiim, and now he dedined to give it up. It 
cannot be certainly affirmed what promises^ if any^ 
were made to Umra Khin by Afaul, as a bribe for 
his countenance or ncutralityi. But* indepcndendy of 
any such com pact, Umta Kh An ooncci ved him^tf 
entitled to the Nursut district, in virtue of his position 
as conqueror of Dfr. In former days, before Amin-ul- 
Mulk occupied the valley, the people of Nursut paid 
tribute^ when they could not avoid It^ to Asmir and 
Dir, as well as to ChitrAli while the KAfirs blackmailed 
them. Asmir and Dir had both been humbled by the 
ChitrAHs, and the Bashgnl Kdfira had. for an equivalent, 
accepted Amin-ul-Mulk^s nominal suzerainty; thereforev 
the Chitrilis looked with angry contempt upon 
u1-Mulk» who> they declared, could neither keep Yas^ 
nor force the usurping Khin of Jandoi to leave the 
Kunir valley. « This,'’ said they, comes of the Bnta^ 
Alliance" When to these troubles were added the 
general unrest and irritation of the whole p^pfo 
caus^ by their annoyance at Sher Afzui s nulu^ 
combined with the seeming success of one of _a 
family of AmAn-ul-Mulk, the dreary ouUook of the 
general situation can be understood. 
turned upon the Sher Afzul problemL The Chitrilis 
were convinced that be wt>uld come 
those who might not care for him p^son^ly f^t it 
necessary to dissemble tbeir feeling for fear o 
future vengeance 

Nothing could prevent Nizim stupefying hi 
with intoxicants^ nor could any influence rouse 
to be intelligent in durbar^ or even to undersign _ 
quesdons discussed thcae, in the face of ^ 
nation^ as it were. Vaguely, he perceived that u 
Yisfn were recovetedj and Umra Khin were compeU 
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to leav^e his must be lo?t» ^ind the 

people would grow more and more clamorous. Beyond 
this he could not go, and it took some trouble to 
induce him to hold durbars at all—a necessary con¬ 
dition of Mehtarship in CiutriL 

Taken altc^ether, the influences favouring the 
success of my mission, which had now to stidbn 
Nhdlm, and keep him on the throne^ seemed to be 
far oiitnunibened by hostile convei^ng circumstances, 
which threatened at any moment to topple over and 
crush the Mchtar, and us with hircL N^everthelesSi 
luck favoured us* and gave us some measure of sue- 
cess. Formerly 1 did not look at the result altogether 
in this light, but thought my own cleverness had some¬ 
thing to do with it Later events and further musings 
bavet however, shown the true relative dimensions of 
the different agencies which were at work 

What helped me much was the kindliness and 
geniality of all my officers^ in their relations with the 
Chitr^lis, and the good behaviour of the Sikhs^ who 
were ever ready to amuse the people by running racesi 
by athletic performances, or by playing hockey with 
them, and were equally mady to be amused in return- 
Another favouring influence was the adroitness of 
the before^ mentioned Abdul Hakkm, and the all- 
pervading nature of the special intelligence service 
he organised. There is fair reason to believe that wc 
saved the Mehtar on one occasion from an attempt 
upon his life, which was to be made as he rode to 
prayers in the evening Most of all, we were indebted 
to the cupidity of the notables generally, and particularly 
of the inEueiidal Maulai ccclesiasdcrs (the orthodox 
Sunni priests anathematised us), and to the strange 
absence of lanaticism, except amongst a small propor¬ 
tion of the QiitrUis, 
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As no rclipous antipathy prevented the people from 
coming to see tis, or from acccptmp our hmpit^ity, it 
was easy to win their hearts, (ot the time being, by 
kindness, fair words, and presenU. It was simply 
wonderful how quickly they came round, and how 
cordial they grew. Uke their marscllous spnng. which 
first vivifies the almond tree, and almost the next day 
gives place to summer, the winter of their distort 
seemed to disappear with an equal magic; other 
difficulties smoothed themselves out, mote or Ic^ 

Umra Khin's grip could not be unfastened from 
Nurmt 1 tried hard to get a personal interview wUh 
him to try the effect of t^rsuasiv'e arguments; but it 
was not to bt But there were compen^tions, for 
NizAm could now assume the most warlike ardoui; 
certain that he would not have to fight He might 
even gain some popularity at our 
Mehtar, held back with diflicn ty bjrhis 
There was no doubt of his sincere desire to displace 
Umra Khin, but he obviously wished the necessary 
force to be supplied and directed by us, in ‘™tmua- 
tion of the policy of al! ChitrAli statesmen, who had 

consistently tried to embroil^ certain 

Lastly, YAsin had been restored to NiiAm. with certain 

limitations to compel better governm^t, 
Muhammed Wali KhAn, in his turn, had retired to 
brighten Gilgit with his picturesque 

A little incident helped us greatly At ^e van^ 
ceremonial visits I paid to NiaAm.rt the 
to ride in procession, with a guard of Sikhs m f^ 
dress—scarlet tunics, and the rational thm, steel quod 
encircling the large variegated turba^ Our soldim 
were capital shots, so the conwrsatmn ow day 
made to^ turn on marksmanship, and the l^htar 
asked if my men might display thdt skHl before him. 
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Anything in the form of a show pleases ChitrAlb, and 
all present were delighted at the suggestion. I was 
a little nervous, for just then the political outlook was 
thunderousp and although I knew that Sikhs are always 
at their best when playing to a gallery, I was desper¬ 
ately anxious for them to make a deep impression by 
their good shooting. A small fragment of rock some 
900 yards distant was selected as the mark. The 
rifles rang out as one, and light-footed Chitrdlis raced 
away to examine the target After a short pericKl of 
suspeiise, they came running back in round-eyed astonish- 
mentp to declare that eveiy bullet had hit tl\c rock. It 
was quite true; and the awestruck assembly stared at 
the complacent Sikhs with a mighty respect 

This little story lost nothing in the telling. Rumour 
magnifled the distance, and diminished the size of the 
mark, and men went about sayings ^ If anything hap|«f^ 
to these soldiers, without doubt their brothers at Gilgit 
will come and destroy the w^hole countryside.'' 

Month by month our prospects brightened. Bruce 
and I made an experimental journey up the Lutkho 
valicy^ to find everything quiet there^ and, finally* in 
May, we two marched ^ck to Gilgit w^ithout ^cort^ 
and through a country as quiet 3s an Indian district 
Our future policy in Chitrdl had been anxiously 
considered by the Government of India* and much cor¬ 
respondence had passed on that subject ; moreover^ I 
had Indited a long report, the gist of which was that 
the British Agent at Gilgit, if his hands were 
strengthened, could certaiuly control Chitril, provided 
always, that the Government of India w^as able to 
keep Umra Kh^n from troubling, and, more important 
still, could trust the Amir of Kibul to keep Sher Afrul 
under effective surveillance- Thae, indeed, were the 
essentials of any arrangement: first, that Sher Afzul 
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must be kept out ^’p^tiawer authorities. 

Khin must be restrampd by the ^» mduaUy 

Indian frontier management b^ 
dcwloped from day to day. as they 

fortuitously. Local events have l^n nrindples, 

.,o.c, .sually wlthout«fcr««w 

but by accepting the opinion of s^e particular 

cast Consequently, our I” ^ been of the 
being logical or consistenj [j^^^clteristic feature 
hand-to-mouth vanety. Another ^ ;^ug iptcr- 

has been the 

mediate junsdictions betvveen Ui H.E- the 

Officer, in charge of the ^orderi^d 

Viceroy, as head of *fi® A„.At at Gilgit had 

.».mple. officially, kL SSoogh tSS chief 

oothiae to do roth yr”,^^S’ci,iK41%tobIe<l., h- 

.a. ro importaal » f*=“' J" ^ ,„1 natote of 

was there any way for me to . . , rtfficer* had over 

the hold which the Feshawof poh 

the Khin. It was, however, supposed «« 

greatly influenced by tl^m. ^ 

We were now *°be abandoned, either 

creature as he wa-s. he , r prestige U 

in honour, nor without distmet „ recognise 
might not have been ^“ly 

and support him at first, but ^ safety and the 

ChilrA 1 f-nd that its only »^“P* deliver 

avoidance of a big frontier war, . , openly to 

it,™ to throw in the people 

use every means m our ^pefied action, 

to accept his rult We had. m ^ &u 

been entiaordinarily -nd ^ little more 

reason to hope that a little Mehtar securely 

work on the same lines, flitgkt 
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on the throne, with hardly more than the ordinaiy nsha 
of aisassmation. provided only, that he would behave 
leasonably, and govern in agreement with hia promises 
and protestations The feet that he now seemed to 
have no rival in the field was of great moment 

Ultimately, the Government of India left it for r^ 
to decide whether, upon my return to Gilgit, I shouW 
leave an officer behind at Chitri!, or whether I should 
take back everyone with me. After much re^l^n, 

1 decided that it was safe to leave an officer m Chibrai, 
provisionally, and that, unless I did so. all 
work must be thrown away. It most be remembered 
that in 1S93. the satisfactory agteement between 
selves and the Russians, which was so happily come to 
in 1S94, did not eaist, and. therefore, 1 felt strongly 
that until an Anglo-Russian Boundary ComraiMion had 
delimitated the Pamirs, and terminated all jealoi^ 
friction between the two great civilising pcnv«s m 
Asia, it was imperative for us to maintain some obvious 
hold of any part of the borderland of the Hindu-Kusa 
which might intervene between the territwie we 
actually occupied and tliose of the Amir of Kabul 
Otherwise, it would be always possible for a small 
party of Russians to swagger across the Hindu-Ku^ 
as had been done once already, and madden the “hard- 
funkers " in India into some such cry as " Russians m 
Kashmh 1" 

The rcAl rifik of the so-cdled Russian menace to 
India is not the danger of any invasion, but the 
alarm of the English Russophobes, who nev-er consid^ 
that they may communicate thdr own fears to me 
general native population of India^and so stimulate tba 
capacity.,, inherent in Orientals^ for vague pessimistic 
speculation, as well as their instinct for trimming, and 
for setting thdr houses in order against the advent ci 
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another possible conqueror. The loyalty of the timid 
Indian peoples is more highly strained by our own out¬ 
spoken fears of Russia than in any other conceivable 

I left Youngbusband and Gordon with the whole 
of the escort of Sikhs; and, with Bruce only as my wm- 
panion, marched back to Gdgit. as alioady mentionetb 
Subsequently, the Gov'emment of India settled that 
it was inexpedient to have an Assistant British Agent at 
ChitrM, other than temporarily, so, a few months lattf, 
they ordered back both the officers and the whole of the 
escort to Mastuj, where they occupied the fort. It was 
moreover, mtended that, as soon as practicable, they 
should be moved out of the country altogether. 

In the autumn of 1893 I left India for England, 
returning to Gilgit at the end of the following year, 
when the only officer then aeross the Shandiir 
Lieutenant H. K, Harley, who was at Mastuj wiffi ^ 
detachment of the 14th Sikhs, which had relief 
Gurdon^^ CJOinpany sejme montlis before to cnab^ 
to go back to India, while Ueutenant B. E. M. Gurdon, 
of the Political Department, was preparing to start from 
Gilgit for ChitrAI, which he reached in December, as 
mentioned in Chapter II L 







CHAPTER VII 

THE UPHEAVAL 

O N the eth January 1S95 an exhausted messci^ 
galloped into Gilgit from YSsfn to repeat a 
niHiour that Nizim had been accidentally shot by his 
half-brother while out hawking. The mail brought a 
letter from the senior British officer at Gupis to say the 
news was believed by aU the magnates there; 
fugitives trere already flocking in for piDtcction. Of its 
truth 1 never doubted for an instant, except the ^ 
which referred to the accidental nature of the killing- 
people who knew Chitidl best would be the last to 
accept any explanation of that sort. 

It was impossible to minimise the gravity of such 
a catastrophe; There could be little doubt that 
subterranean conspiracy had exploded, and, as there 
was no word from Gurdon, who had only sevpi or eight 
Sikhs with him in Chitril, we grew restless with Mxie^ 
about his safety ; and. to a less degree, about Harl^a 
also, but the latter had nearly a hundred stalwart soldiers 
with him at Mastuj, in a sufficiently good fort He wa^ 
moreover, much nearer to Gilgit, and in a fairly sale 
district As he had not written, and yet must haw 
heard the evil tidings, the inference was that all toads 

were blocked. - 

Reinforcements were hurried off to GnpJs, ^ ^ 
marches distant, and bard-riding est^tUts raced 1totb« 
with instructions for local men to be despatdicd 
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Mastui, both by the ordinary way and over the hills 
also, in case the roads might be stopped, to thscover 

what was happening. . , , _ 

As no news came on the 7th, it was a day of gloom, 
which culminated in the evening at the Agency 
dinner, when com-ersation died, and a sense of c^amty 
weighed us down. For eveiybody was fond of Gumon, 
who was the kindliest of quiet good fellows, and we 
knew the danger to be expected from excited Onen^ 
who, for a while, have the upper hand, Sorrow endured 
for the night, but the next day, the Rth. a l^tcr came 
in from Guidon himself, telling of all that taken plac^ 
assuring us of his safety, and quite unconsciously reveal¬ 
ing the wonderful with which be had fa<^ 

and mastered a grave danger. If the previous eveni^ 
had been miserable, that night was gay, and we amused 
ourselves with an imaginaiy picture of Uurdm a 
characteristically kind smilc.s and placid voice, wtien 

confronting a critical position. 

The facts were these;— Nizim-ul-Mulk had 
murdered on the 1st January by h^ half-bro^, 
AmIr-ul-Mulk, generally believed to ^ ^ semi-idipt 
Bros, a village ten miles below Cbitrdl, the scene 
of the crirat Nitdm, fond of hawking, had ridden up 
a certain odd-shaped mound to watch hia falcons work. 
About mid-day, when on the pqint of dscendtng, his 
turban came unfastened- While an attendant held ha 
horse, the Mehtar put up both hands to rfrarran^ it 
The supposed idiot was riding dose behind with an 
attendant on foot, who had a loaded Sni cr car 1^ 
hidden under his long robe This wretc^ at a si^ 
from his master, who perceived the help essn 
NtitAm. pulled out the rifle and shot him m^e toe 
He fell from his horse, screaming for help, and ^tdy 
tr>'mg to pull out a revolver. Attendants ran to cut 
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down the ^sassfrit when the real culprit rode calmly 
forward, and ahotited out that NiiAm had b^n kiUtd 
by his orders. Whereupon guns were let off m the air 
for a salute, and he was acknowledged Meht^ as soon 
as the life ebbed out of the miserable who 

expired with a solitary trembling servant to tend him. 
Such methods of determming the succession are by no 
means uncommon m Chitril history h We learned later 
that, had he not been murdered on the hillp the fated 
Nizim was to have been despatched while he sat at 
meat with a noble who was, at the very moment, 
waiting to conduct him to his mid-day repast, and 
to his doom. 

Probably everyone except Nii^m suspectM that 
some catastrophe was pending, for one of his half^ 
brotho^^ eminently sane, as the result shows^ had for 
some time past stationed a man at the river bank, a 
short way below and opprKtte to Broz. to warn hUn 
when danger ’^vas near the Mchtarn This brother was 
sitting at home, playing with his little son, when he 
heard the report of a matchlock, the signal agreed up^ 
between him and his servanL Springing up. he seized 
the young boy^ and without waiting even to pull on coat 
or jpding-boots, jumped on a horse, and galloped 
the valley, thereby saving his Hfc, for he was a devoted 
adherent of Nizim and would have received no mercy 
from the idiot 

In Chitril in those days most men of importancie 
preferred to sleep in the daytime, and to pass the night 
with a loaded rifle across their knees, while a faithful 
servant sat on the roof o%^er the central smoke-hole 
of the apartment, to prevent enemies shooting down 
through iL Murder was so common# and too many 
magnates knew they deiserved the vengeance of those 
they had wronged in their homes or of their possessions. 
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DurinR the end of my mission to ^ 

the weather was hot, and ive used to sl«p m 
at the back of the house, with a sentinel on the 
I was roused one night by the somej^at 
of a gun, which made me sit up m Noihmg 

was to be heard. " Tis some murder or othm, I 

marked to mysdf before lying Sd Wend of 

rhe mnmine we learned that a noble, an old tnena o 

leTd ^rshot dead, as he 

said to be unknown, A pnncC] or p r^ec- 

in Chitril, must generally be a man with eso^ng reflec 

tions, when he lets himself go. as the 

Thefratricidi^whohad » ^'>Jf''tly sei«d d« Meht^ 

ship, was only wrong from a 

ChitrAl, his deed was everywhere 

observed several of the people to me killed 

thought Amfr-ul-Mulk an vdmt, and 

Niadm.- Such remarks were made 

depreciation that the speaker 

the young murderer his proper m^ of 

The new Mehtar* astounded at his own ^. 
doing the deed, confused with ^ ttbpo^ 

some%^ natural doub^ as 

of the British officer, rode off to ^ 

attendants, lU gravels quijl^ 

shooting up a big sin« as 

old mission hciit$Ci which had l*en _ ^ 

quarters for European visitors, when young 

^ught him out to tell their stOTT. 

Englishman was too clear-sighted no and 

danger; nevertheless, he hurried back to 
caretoUy read over, certain inatructr^ I 
in .8.3,«plaining I« 

to act in the event of Nix;Ain allowed 

consistence with this bi^innmg, Gordon 
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the excited Gutrilis to perceive that hh puLse was 
quickened. Very likely It was not hastened one beat 
At interviews with the pale and trembling Amfr ul- 
Mulkp who* besides stopping his raess^nger^ had all 
the roads guardedp only to grow frightened at his own 
temerity^ the lonely British officer remained, calm and 
unmffi^. On those occasionSp he so placed his eight 
Sikhs that he and they could not be killed without 
cost, and then smiled forbearingly upon the demon- 
strations of armed metip with rifles at full cock^ that 
crowded his apartment 

To AmCr-ul-Mnlk^s demands^ that he be officially 
recognised as Mehtar at once, Gurdon replied that 
such matters wer$ beyond bis powers^ and must be 
referred to me at Gdgit He also Insisted on summon- 
ing Sikhs from Mastuj. 

In the end, unemotional determination and unwaver¬ 
ing persistence overcame the passionate Chitrilis. The 
thoroughgoing amongst them protested loudly that the 
“ Frank" must be killed forthwith, for In that way only 
could the situation be cleared of nonsense. But a new 
complication at this point revealed itself. A short 
retrospect is neoessary to explain the case clearly. 

When Sher Afzul fled from Chiti^ to Kdbul in 
189J3 Aofr-ubMulkp who had left his mother at Shag- 
hot, to join his adventurous uncle, quitted the country 
also, and went to his brother-in-law, Umm Khin, at 
JandoL After much negotiation with NizAm, he finally 
agreed to retum, and did so the following year* He at 
once demanded a governorship, which was as promptly 
refused. To explain his reluctance to come back, Amh- 
ul-Mulk averred that he had been forcibly restrained by 
Umra Khin, He also told a romantic stoiy about hi$ 
adventures, which ended with his digging a hole through 
the wall of his fort prison^ and thereby escaping. 
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Hv NEzim be was looked upon as an, idtot, because 

kind He was, all the time, a pTomment meniK 

fcino, nc wiM^ Tirt^ra Khin was by no mcajw 

far-ieachiog conspiracy. part was 

the greatest personage m tt ^ as 

to cheat Niiim into a feeling of ^ ^ 

a fool or a madman. He rath^^ ^und 

offset, and used to appear on toe 
without turban or shoei tS^hamed of 

in most unprincely ^qual dislike and 

his brother, and regarded hi ^ 

bathing. Nevertheless, he was not to toe 

that even a halMement^ »n of » he 

might serve for the disaffec^ doubt, he 

kept AmJr*ul-Mulk under because he 

refrained from having ’’'®. half-sacred. All 

believed him a . Finally. th$ sup- 

the conspirators ^nd drirelUng 

posed madman became so siuy 

Nillm*. ».>ion .'pT^tiw hin. by 

however cebid,^ could *^"^ ^^^000100 leached 

such an imbecile^ Soon afterwa 

Chitril. , £ .-L- Ttfi^iDh Alli^ncfi 

Nisim had seen the in spito of l*'*’ 

which had kept him on enough he began to 

dislike of his subjects. Natu y . pCTSonal safety, 
exaggerate its power of k'* Sjkj^ 

Therefore, when Gurdon decided that 

guarding his bagpge. the -he btxlyg^®*^- 

be might salWy dismiss to their _ «tocniie, 
whos?support be felt as a vexatious expend. 
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he could trust soldy to the moral influence of the 
BKdsh ofEcer Thereupon, one of I he careful ly-pre- 
pared mines was exploded, with the result we know. 

So remarkably astute and secret are the Chitrilis, 
that our agents on the very spot had been blind to a 
conspiracy which numbered the great majority of the 
upper classes and was known, or suspected, by a laige 
number of other people. Its object was, first of all, to 
remove Niiim, who was to be succeeded by Amir-ul- 
Mutk, tempx>ranly, but was shortly to resign the thmne 
to Sher Afzul, in return for being adopted as the son 
of the Kdbul candidate. Amfr-ul-.Viulk had agreed 
with Unira Kh 4 n bo call the latter in to help as soon 
as Niidm was slain. Umra KhAn, on his part* had 
particular personal views. To him the scheme opened 
wide, selfish aims. He was really playing fast and 
loose all round, relying upon hU destiny to get him 
the Chitr^l fort, and the rifles knowm to be in the 
country, and perhaps upon the fulfilment of a famous 
dream, wherein he was promised the whole of the 
western half of Chitrdi, But he himself was being 
fooled to the top of his bent by the Afgh^ Com¬ 
mander-in-Chief, Udny''s fellow-commissioner in the 
Kun^r valley. 

All these people were thoroughly insincere, and 
traitors to one another, hut all were ^recd on the 
one necessity of killing Nir^. In this they had the 
cordial sympathy of Chitidlis. That Mchtar, true 
to his blood, had followed in the crimson fciotstcps of 
his predecessors. Secret murders multiplied thernsclvcs* 
Fear added to a naturally cruel dtsposition, and Nizim 
reached a Lowest depth of infamy when he caused a 
half-brother to be killed, and then, in. terror, handed 
over the ministers of his will to the vengeance of other 
members of his family. Seven men expiated Niz:^m's 
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cirac on tho polo 

fanilto into riatfiT 1 <i»n»l »»» 

Rie of certain articles m i8 ^ _ terrible punish- 

„p„„ to the Mehh«. fo- ^±’^rh.dJ»al in 
ment he would former mscalities, 

January i^5. we ,,e would gladly be 

He declared miserably that [« - ^ left; all 

killed, for he was only one of his^fa^V^ 

the others had been sold ou i,_-c the man lived 

It was quite true, and village where the man 

was almost empty of mhahitan ■ ^gities, which 
But. besides all his one 

angered the people ^nm ^*.ji,_dox Sunni priests 
other which infuriated the o tiin,self- this was 
of Islim. the sect he \o get in- 

drunkenness. It was had ^ ^ ^pef, durbar 

toxicated with eastern e eyes, but to 

breathing heavily, =tnd wiA ^k-fo^ es^cially for- 
besot himself with infidels _ Nhim was 

bidden by/he propha his drunken 

thorough in hi5 sin^K if in fio Z 

habits were a public scandal ^ [n 

At his death, it is ^ him- 

the whole of ChitrAl sincere > _ Amlr-ul-Mulk 

In.n,odi»tdy oite killing h'" l..p|«nol. 

wrotn to Umm Khin “ ''J"*'^L ttal the 
and to summon him to his h ^ ^ avci^c Niidin- 

Government of India wou . „ however, made 

Gurdon's diplomatic he had thought, 

him doubt if that was „-.«llors the pnssi- 

and he began to authorities, Hii 

biUty of conciliating the Hmian spe*sjlate on 

ambition also took ^ kt-i«hiD Anything tnight 

his chance of kiseping the ^ehta^^- ^ jp^ato 

happen to prevent Sher Afoul coming, ana 
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sentitnctits of aj] Chit^Alis for J^ndolis are not ufilike 
those of cats for do^ As Aitifr-ul-MiiIk was looked 
upon by everyone as merely a puppet king^ acting as 
a place-warmer for Sher Ahul who not only might be 
prevented from leaving Kdbuh but who^ real feelings 
towards his nephew were open to doubt:, aJJ die chief 
men of Chitr^l thought it prudent to stand aside and 
watch the stream of eventSp until the moment seemed 
more opportune for them to step in^ mth some oer- 
t^nty of obtaining their desires. Consequently, Ainfr* 
ul-Mulk's sole advisers and ministers were two or 
thtee reckless young nobles, not much older than 
himself. 

The savage young Mehtar indulged his instincts by 
putting to death several of those he hated. He exter¬ 
minated one Adamasida family^ the sons being cut to 
pi«es, one by one, in front of thdr anguished father, 
who^ it is Said, nearly died of horror before hb Own 
tum cam^ At the same time, his youthful ministers 
discovered the delights of power. They transferred 
estates and holdingis^ and comported themselves as the 
actual fillers of the unhappy country. It occurred to 
them'also, that, Sher Afoul might not get away from 
K^bbf and that it was easier to invite Umra Khin 
iMo the country than to get rid of him afterwaida 
So^ ftom varying reEUjpc^, doubts about Sher Afoul, 
sosptaons of Umra Khin, and elation at the novel 
exercise of unfettered authority, they indited a second 
e to Urnra Khdn, telling him he was not wanted^ 
try and ingratiate themselves with 
e Governingt of India, to ask pardon humbly for 
^ done, and to strengthen, as much as they 

could, ^e rule of Amfr^ta-Mulk, at any rate, until 
events developed. Gurdon was, therefore, permitted to 
send out letters, and to increase his escort by getting 
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down fifty Sikhs ft®” atmSpfeS 

made W obtain his the facts 

seemed to be ^ Those obvious to cvery^e 

were not known till 1^». JJ* rehabilitate him- 

wee the anxiety of Amfr-ul-Mi^ to ^ 

self in our Qres and the lapse ftom tmcuicnoe 

followers. and out a stop to 

Guidon at oum saw and his _ 

more bloodshed, by J|S?^ly alienate 

supporters that such courses would urevocan y 

the Goveroment of India 


CHAPTER VJII 

MY SECOND MISSION 

the Government of India was in no haste to 
recognise a youth, who was probably a mere 
puppet, liable to be kicked off the throne at any 
moment by Sher Afzul's partisans, a man guilt>' of the 
murder of their own nominee. Nizdm-uJ-Mulk. and one 
who* capacity for governing, or even for behavii^ 
s^ely was by no means evident They subsequently 
oidered me to examine the position of affairs at Chitril, 
when, and not till then, they would come to definite 
decisions, It was insisted that I was to commit them 
f .anyone to be recognised as Mehtar 

LhirraJ, until they were in a position to consider 
the matter ffom every standpoint 

When Guidon called down half of Harley’s Sikhs 
from Mastuj, a reinforcement was started for the latter 
place_froni Gupls, Lieutenant H, A K. Gough of the 
2nd ^rkhas marching on the lath Januaiy with ISO 
of AcTCashmir Rifl«, and Captain C V, R Townshend 
of the Central India Horse, on the 14th, in command 
of another detachment of top men of the same regimefiL 

^ as large an escort to Chitril 

as I could feed, since the risks of the journey were 

^fbrealT^ ^ possibility of an 

At this time, Amfr-ul-Mulk’s subjects seemed to 
acquiesce m his rule, with the exception of the Yislo 
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province where the 

would have no more kmp. The 

house was plundered, and he w muntrv folk 

1 ^ roUo«J by the bo«il. .IKMU of to 

who crowded round to _-i- jnd were 

thev werit npw subjects of tlie BnUsb y* 

ready to carry loads, or do any CMiril widi 

On the 15 th January i895e 1 
my senior soldier-assistant Campbell as P«> 

miUtar}' adviser. -.itlook those left • 

Notwithsunding the unprov^ ^ No one who 
behind at Gilgit were understand 

has not studied t„ go where 

their tragic emotions at not i^ore 

there is even a remote chai^ conferences too sincere 
we started, my office Every- 

for laughter, yet almost too absurd fo 

ouc wanted to see me on pir^ ouicklv resolved 

only be conducted personi^ly- ', _ allowed 

itself into earnest, even pathetic, were-used- 

to go to Chitril. All kinds ^™'"^„«^sical-but 
some ingenious, others cximic . . spirtf^ of 

all alike tbe ^“tspnng of that dsm^es ^ 

enterprise wbi^ makes and energy 

memory, an ideal of ^ with him m 

every civilian who has had eki __ disse^W or 

time of action. He is not ^‘‘Idly to vital fomn 
analysed. U is his unique romantic 

which make him, taken as a w ^ no 

figure of our modem timfc 1 ability with sur* 

common mould, who combined ^ fairly bufst 

Pritos eou^gc hnd to w «> « 

into tears when told ke mu y officer had 

Staff Officer to Colonel Kelly, m that, as 

to march to Chitrdl for onr relief. He plow 
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my particular assistant for secretarial work, his place 
was logically with me. In the end^ it was settled that 
he might have Beyncm * in, from the Hunza line* teach 
him the details of the office work and then go to Gupts, 
upon the understanding that* in the event of trouble, 
he should be at once summoned to ChitriL Captam 
G. H. Eretherton* the head of the Commissariat and 
Transport Servicev a lean individual with iron nerves 
and joints of steel* who loves an uphill task or a 
^tiaggy argument for its own sake, brought all his haid- 
headednes:^ and perseverance to show that, whoever else 
accompanied me* he was tndispen5abl& But he* alsp* 
had to stay behind * for the contingency that Kelly 
might want him. 

Colonel J. G, Kelly* now introduced for the first 
time, a man destined to be so famous hereaftefi 
occupied a somewhat strange position m the Gilgit 
distnet After my return from the Chitrdl mission of 
1893, a r^ment of British India troops was sent from 
the Punjab to Gilgit, to act as backt^ne* and general 
stiffener to the soldiery there. Previously^ the garrison 
to guard that distant frontier conaislcd 
enffiely^ of Kashmir troops* and at the time of which 
I write it numbered three regiments of the Maharajah's 
infantr}.' (mostly Gurkhas and Dogras)* a mule battery 
of mountain artillery, and some sappers and miners- 
There was also the British Agent's escort, formerly a 
small company of Afridi% who did splendid service in 
the Hunaa-Nagar expedition, and lately a strong 
detachment of Sikh#, two hundred in number, com¬ 
manded by British officers. With a view Co economy* 
and because there was so much road-making to be 
don^ the British India regiment selected for duly, at 
Gilgit, was what is known as a Pioneer regiment* an 
* W. G- Li Bcjiuh] (ht Jid Guikbu. 
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oi^anlsation pcculiai-T 1 think, to Indi^ in the Impc.'n&1 
forces, \n the ranks are a few skilled artisans^ even 
cabinetmakers are to be found there, while the mass 
consists of men willing to work at road-making, or 
simHar rough engin«ring projects, for which they get 
remuneration in addition to their ordinary pay as 
soldiersv These sjjcdal corps are mainly recruited from 
a low^aste people, in former days wandering thieves 
and rdbbers, W'ho have been settled, and given land 
in the PunJAb, while the flower of their manhood is 
enlisted in these "class" regiments. By faith they 
are Sikhs, in stature middle-siz^ed, and of sturdy build. 
Somew^hat coarse in t feature and dark in complescion, 
they form a striking contrast to the stately Sikhs, of 
the i4Lh, 15th, and 45th Infantry, for instance; who, 
iij spite of the av'Owiil levelling nature of their cn^, 
"shrink from contact with their low-bom co-religionists 
in almost Brahminical horror. 

Know'n collcquially as Mazbi Sikhs, these Pioneers 
are good fighters, and admirable soldiers. In addition 
to their o^inary equipment, each man carries a pick 
or a shovd on his t^ck. Colonel Kelly was at the 
head of one of these Mar.bi regiments, the 32nd 
Pioneers. , 

Theoretically, Kashmir troops are managed by 
native officers, hence, the Gilgit General was B 4 J 
Singh, a brave I>ogra ; and each regiment and 
battery has its^ own Oriental leader. All British 
officers are supposed to be merely ''attached'' to the 
Kashmir regiments to Instruct and advise, but never 
dtrcctly to control. In this way, the chance of wound¬ 
ing' delicate suso^tibilities Is obviated- Such is the 
arrangement in |fcace .time' but when there b war, 
everything is changed^ and the whole of the garrison, 
Kashmir and British, comes under -the orders of the 
E 
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senior British officer on the spot Consequcntljr, Kelly 
was simply in ctiargc of hts r^mciit of riinjAb 
Infantry^ employed in making roads down the Indus 
valley, while there was peaee^ but^ as soon as hostili^ 
tics occurred^ he would he commander of the whole 
district, and all military responsibility would rest on 
him alone. 


CHAPTER IX 


BY THE WAY 

rede to Gupis m a couple of day si, and halted for 
’ ^ twenty-four hours, to interview the local head- 

rncri, and see^what could be done about the Katur 
Governor^ whose occupation, as already mentioned, had 
been rudely snatched away from him by tbe revolted 
countzy people. He was a small, eager man, and far 
from being discouraged or depressed by hJs recent 
misfortunes, was as buoyalit as ever. In p^ect ser^^- 
neas, probably w^ith some idea that the Mchtarship was 
to be put up to auction amongst the Jegitimate pnnee^ 
lings, he suggested that he should be made Ruler of 
Chitril, Ih the place of Amfr-ul-Mulk« and began to 
make astound iii|[ promises. On being told that his 
claims were not to be thought of, neither ootild he go 
with me to Cbitnil, he grew mightily angiy^ C^^nly 
his position in Y4afn was not pleasant I aunimoncd aJJ 
the district headmen before me, and required them, as 
a first test of the loyalty they professed, not to molest 
their late GovejpDTf who was to remain In his old house, 
under their protection. They obeyed these orders 
acrupulousiy, althou^ ^pveral people longed to shoot 
the little tyrant, whol KatiSr-Iike, had been carrjdng off 
girls from their 

At Gupis, and throughout the Yisfn province, the 
people wi^ enthusiastiGally for us. When questioned 
about the toibomeness of the Shanddr in January, they 
^7 
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protested that they would tear the whole pass away with 
their fin^ers^ sooner than the Colonel Sihib (the British 
Agent) should suffer fatigue. And thus, with Eastern 
hyperbole, and also with practical help in the way of 
carrying baggage^ they eniphasise<l their hope that they 
would not again be handed over to any tyrant to be 
harried and outraged. My fiery little friend^ Muhammed 
Wall Khin, with his picturesque followingp had dis¬ 
appeared. While I was In England, hoj for some reason 
or other, grew suspicious, and left Gil git silently^ by 
night, to wandm' WTathfulIy in Dird and Tingfr. 

We left Gupis on the 19th January, and after a 
shockingly bad bit of road, where the snow had been 
trodden into long sUdes, we reached the almost deserted 
village of Pingii in eight and a half hours. Townshend's 
detachment on ahead was to wait for us at the cold^ 
wind-swept Ghi^ft two marches farther. We made a 
fairly large party^ whose most striking members were 
four young rajahs, who accompanied me as Musihibs 
(aides-de-camp). One of them. Sifat Bahidurp whose 
name will frequently recur, was an unusually handsome 
young man, fair-skinned, and powerfully built He was 
a soldier, and a leader of men by heredity. In 189:1 he 
saved me on one occasion in the Indus vaJley^by a really 
splendid charge, w'hich changed, in masterful fashion, a 
doubtfuMooking fight Naturally, I placed great confi¬ 
dence in him, knowing that if there were any rough-and- 
tumble fighting in store for us, he would be invaluable 
These young Mus^hibs were jealous of their privileges 
and of one another. In strict rotation^ orie rode in front 
of my horse each march, with pride*and a keen sense of 
responsibility stamped on his features and displaying 
itself in every gesture. 

The cold in YAsln during the month of January is 
greatp but exhilarating. Nobody, without actual experi- 
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cnee, coaid bclicsx the marvels country ponies can 
perform over an Lce-covcred track* on a steep hillside. 
A slide of several feet is a common incident, yet they 
nev'er leave the pathway^ even when a comer has to be 
rounded. If they fait it is on their noses, never side¬ 
ways. After bad stumbles^ they may bleed at the 
mouth, but even that Is rare. When one's nerves get 
used to it, the best plan is to sit perfectly still, or as 
qutel as one can, and not to dismount, for^ unless wear¬ 
ing special boots, It is most difficult to walk over these 
ice sheets. Of course, when there is time, and the 
ground close by is not frozen tc^o hard, it is a capital 
plan to throw earth upon the glassy surface^ and this 
precaution must always be taken if the loads are heavy. 
Soldiers on the march have to use picks, when the 
journey, though tedious^ is safe enough. 

On the 2Jst wg caught up Townaherid and hismen 
at Ghizr, and^ with them for an escort, started for 
Langar, at the foot" of the Shandiir. Gough, with 
whom was Whitchurch,* had already crossed the pass 
on the 19th, at the cost of a few cases of frost-bite, but 
none of any severity* 

Every care was taken of the Sepoys, who were 
provided with Balaclava caps and snow^oggle^ and 
had their feet cased in strips of blanket, sent up by the 
careful Baird. Gloved, with thick wrappings on the 
feet, and woollen mufflers round their faces, the men 
looked comfortable in yellow sheepskins worn over thdr 
greatcoats, and trudged along sturdily. 

The cold wais pow too great for our thermometers 
to register* After Ghizr* the soft snow caused more 
falls than the naked ice lower down the valley, but in 
that fine dry climate a well - fed man accepts such 
tncidenta with equanimity, just beyond the village 
* Sw^nn-CiptAia tL F. Wliitfliiuefa oT Ums tcKlka SciriCfc 
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of Tciru therm is a sharp descent to the river. Riding 
first* my horse buried hanaself and me in the snow, 
ea^ of us stiuggimg out of the drift independently. 
Campbdl was liding next, and* in a voice striving in 
vain to keep down its merriment, he expressed a polite 
hope that I vr^ not hurt In the early moramg a 
man is apt to be irritable* and a snow bath* added to 
a comical mishap* is only cheering to onlookers. So 
I w-as answering with a surly growl when Campbeirs 
pony slid its hind legs gracefully between its fore feet* 
and then went over backwards* a bit of the red lining 
of its rider's cavalry cloak asserting itself gaily in the 
swirling commottoiu No bones were broken, I then 
discovered how much fun there is in an overwhelming 
cropper in soft snow* soothed myself with anxious 
inquiries of exaggerated civility^ and we were quits. 

Langar the three of us crowded into one small 
tent, seven feet square. We had a little fo!d-up 
Canadian stove* which, with its ehimneyt quickly got 
red'hot under ministrations of a lucky Sepoy who 
had been told off to keep it fed with chips of wood. 
Within a yard or so of the glowing iron water froie 
solid. It was almost impossible to keep warm* even 
beneath a mountain of blankets and furs. Revolvers 
felt sticky* while iron tent-pegs could not be touched 
by the bare hand. Such was the care of the military 
officers^ howrever* that not a single Sepoy^ although all 
were practically in the open, was frost^bltteru The 
only shelter for the men was a long wedge-shaped 
erection of willow branches fixed in the ground* and 
interlaced at their free ends. Happily* there was no 
ivind, and Baird's admirable letters about clothing had 
been carefully read. 

Next day* the 23rd. the Shandiir was crossed 
During the winter* a dreaded wind at times sweeps 
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this broad mountain plain. Fortunately, on this day, 
although it was blowing somewhat, the at 

our backs, so we got to the melancholy vil^e of 
Laspur with Uttlc trouble. We “ grr^t tonfife 
blazing at the lop of the pass and 
Headmen and notables, with a numerous 
us halfway over. While crossing one of 
lakes which are on the Shandir, this of people 
made the ice crack with a report like a pistobsh^ M> 
horse slipping badly at the same instant, lerked me 
suiden/for^ard aJd gave 

near, the momentary impression that I ^ ^ ^ . 
treacherously from behind- It is cunous jelJ^ *h^ 
serious troubles might perhaps be 

take of this kind, when the air is overcharged with the 

?5th'Ja"“«y, dreary valley 
was quitted, after a long marc^ and we 
dismS Mastuj fort, which stands W^ly 
petre swamps, in a wind-sw-ept f 
of bows and arrows, even m matchltKk titn - 
a formidable plact History telU of much 
fighting, siegfi and bloodshed to 

i: Sir .wrs ^Si-s ;jr,r«“irn... 

‘'“Th.™ i. . E.rf« « tb. 

the only attempt at decoration is “ 

front, which looks into the ^ 

it.iusl under the eaves, is » 

William Lockhart, inserted m the 

orcsence of that famous fighting gcnerd at^d wWier 

SSn sJms to have fascinated the imagmatmns of 
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the Gutrilis as much as his geniality and grave kind'- 
ness of tnanner. 

Gough and Whitchurch reached Mastuj, on the 
23rd, with their detachment. Harley, a Eight^bearted, 
young Irishman of gregarious instincts, commanded the 
remnant of his company of the 14th Sikhs, the greater 
number having gone to Gurdon at Chib^. Amidst 
the desolation of Mastuj he had lived alone for months, 
no doubt (Haying always for a fight The young 
officers, and all the countryside, were in readiness to 
salute us new arrivals formally, and then coidially. 


CHAPTER X 

BAD NEWS AND A RACE TO CHITRAL 



half-pa^t six the night befoTe, we had been 


^ ^ galvanised by news from Gu.rd.qn, that Utnra 
Khiin had tims^ed the Lowari Pass from Dtr into 
Chltr^] tcuritoiy with between 3000 and 4000 men, and 
had sent peremptory' letters to say that he had entered 
upon a hoEy war against the Kdhrs of the Bashgul 
valley; that he had no hostile designs against Chitri ]; 
but that if Amfr-uL-Mulk did not join him, and ghe 
help, he must take the consequences. 

This was a bolt from the blue. All our thoughts 
had been occupied with tbe progress of events at 
Chitr^. About Umra Khdn, at that time, we knew 
comparatively little, except that, as far t^k as [893, 
he had been warned by the Government of India that 
he mi;t5t not commit rurther aggression on Chitril He 
was known to be in a state of irritatjon, and to be 
a disturbing spirit on the fronder i alsov I had suspected 
that bis dissatisfaction and restlessness might hnd %'cnt 
by starting troubles in the debatable land of the Kundr 
valley^ where Cdny and the Afghdn Commissioner 
were marking out the frontierp or, at any rate, discussing 
its limitations. But it was impossible, in our then state 
of ignorance, to guess what had poss^sed Umra Khin 
to invade Chitril, which he, of course, knew to be under 
the suzerainty of Kashmir. The temerity of the enter¬ 
prise, the siifTeringa his men must have undergone 
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travelling through the snow of the Lowari Pass, and 
the wildness of any conceivable scheme that he had 
fiwmed, were equally subjects for neflectiotL 

At the same timf^ the Chit ribs were evidentiy 
scared. Only a limiEed number of them knew that 
Umra Khin had been invited into the country by 
Amir-ul-Mulk, that he had started on that not un¬ 
expected call^ and had afterwards been told he was not 
wanted, and must not corner The dislike of Chitr^i to 
Jandoli is bitter^ and of long standing. Ubira Khan's 
renown as a warrior and conqueror created a panic 
amongst the villagers and the poorer classes of the 
people. 

Gurdon was once more in a position of grave risk, 
from which all his coolness and tact could not rescue 
him. A stampede from lower Chitr^l was beginning. 
Amir-ul - M tilk was suspected of double-dealing. G urdon 
Could not retreat to Mastuj without help His road lay 
through a country incredibly bad; he would get no 
supplies, and no transport He must be overwhelmed 
by a mob of fugitives from the Fath^ns, whose tligbt 
would be hastened as well as justified, in their eye^ by 
Gurdon''s retirement Worst of all, be and bis handful 
of Sikhs could be stopped and surroundei:!, hopelessly, 
in a dozen places^ either by Umra Khan's men^ or by 
disaffected Chitrilis, who might grasp the occasion to 
gratify their hatred of the British. Finally, any such 
movement would be viewed by Amlr-ul-MuIk as an 
open rupture with the Government of India and would 
make him desperate. There was only one thing to be 
done. It was to push on to Chitidf by double marches, 
with as many men as possible, for only thus could 
Gurdon's safety be secured, I knew that he would not 
retire except upon my distinct orders^ and unless he 
did so It wa5 mtarJy certain that there would be some 
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sort of opposition to Khin, suHicient, it My 

rate, to delay his advance and probably give me time 
to reach Chitrfl. where I intended lo seize the fort, if 

necessary, and bold iL _ . t#- l f 

Three telegrams from the Resident m Kashmir, 
delayed a few days, owing to the line being broken, are 
of some interest here. The first, dated January 7^^ 
itiqaired, "Has Gordon an escort with him m Chimy 
The second, dated the pth of January, Iwped I had 
received a tct<^gram from Udny, reporting a etter 
received by him from Guidon, which stated, among^ 
other things, that the latter had asked Harley to ^nd 
him fifty Sikhs from Mastuj to Chitrll. at once, llns 
second telegiaoi went on to say, "Please let me know 
if men have been sent to Gurdon’s assis^nro, and 
whether there is any further news. Send bdP ^ 
Guidon, if possible, as his position is very 
third telegram, dated the lOth January, said: Whe^ 
reinforcements reach MasluJ, will it not be adviabk 
to raise Giftdon's escort to one hundnsJ men? 
do this without waiting for orders if ywu 
nccfstsary for Gurdon's protection." These messa^ 
showed that the Government of India knew of the 
Chitrdt catastro|die before 1 did, and not only appnwm 
of Gurdon's summoning the Sikhs from Masjuj to 
ChiUdl, but were anxious that the men shomd be sent 
to him, and also that they should be reinforced. 

Some months afterwards, I was asked by a h^h 
official why I had not ordered Gurdon back to 
He added philosophically, " Even if he had been «!, 
it would only have been one officer, instead^ o^ our 
Battye, Peebles. Ross> and Baird." Ail a simi^ liM 
of argument would have left roe to my fate m GhitnU. 
I did not Blink it necessary to answer this sir^ 
reasoning. Acting upon my decision to march to 
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Gtirdon’s help, we sent letters off hcistrly to say that 
Colonel Kelly might shortly have to be asked to movt 
to Gilgit, and take command of the district. Baird was 
also ordcr^ up to Ghiar with 200 men, and Mobcrly to 
Mastuj with another iqd. It was found necessary'' to 
halt for one day while wa hunted up transport, harangued 
headmen, and set all hand^ to patch up the dilapidated 
fort, especially the comer towers, for we could only 
leave behind fifty men as a garrison^ Harley was sent 
off a long ride in the Chltril direction, to discover tb? 
state of the roads, fords, and bridges, 

During the day, news came that Umra Khin had 
burned Chitril Kalash village of IJtzdii, and was 
threatening Kila Drosh* No time, evidently, was to be 
lost We ordered up Snider ammunition from Gupis, 
to be replaced from Gilgjt, and 1 sent an indignant letter 
of protest to Umra Khin, and hurried on our prepara¬ 
tions though with great difficulty, for transport animab 
and porters were hard to find. Townshend was sent off 
on Sunday, the 27 th, with 100 men. As fte required 
help on the road, it was hinled to Whitchurdi* the 
doctor, that I should be glad if he would consent, for 
the nonce, to act as a combatant officer. He 
and marched all the way to Chitrdl as Townshend’s 
subaltern^ doing the work admirably. A great 
ecclesiastic came in the morning to tell me, in con- 
fidence, that it was Amfr-uI-Mulk who had inviled 
Umra Khin into the country. This was the first 
trustworthy statement on that point The nobles, hc 
said, were angry about it^ as they distrusted the Jandol 
chief. 

If it had been hard to get transport for Townshend, 
it S€*efiicd impossible to move the second detachment 
under Harley, who commanded 33 Sikhs and loo 
Kashmir rifles. They did not leave till half-paft 
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eleven* and it was nearly two o'clock when our private 
as it was—left Mastiiji because the 
Sepoys’ kits and the reserve ammunition had to be 
airangecl for flrsL We had a tTiventy-fnile march before 
uSj to join Townshend at Bunt It a calamitous 
journey- The ponies could hardly be induced to face 
the icy waters of the fords. The glassy paths were 
execrable. 

Campbell and our party got into camp at a quarter 
to cighh but Harley was a mile or two behind* and lost 
his way upon, the big plain, at one end of which is the 
village of BunL It was then one wide stretch of ice, 
three or four cnil^ in lengths An Adamrida acted as 
guide- He pretended to be hurt at something which 
was said, hut, in reality, he was anxious to get under 
a warm roof; so he abandoned Harley, who did not get 
in till half-past five o'clock next momlngH with several 
of his men frost-bitterL Our baggage was also bclat^, 
but we dared not wait^ for word came that Umra 
had defeatod the Chitrilis in front of Kila Drosh, killing 
and wounding about thirty men. As Kila Drosh was 
but twenty*fivc miles below ChitfAl fort, this meant 
grave peril for Gurdon. A trusty messenger vnis sent 
forward with orders that, if the danger became im- 
minent* Gurdon was to leave ChitrAl, and try to reach 
U-S; but he was assured that we were making strenuous 

efforts to get tcftiim in tima 

We w'cre passing through a country where an attac 
might be made upon us at any time* whilst the rxM 
cqutd be completely destroyed in a dozen places w i in 
half-an-hour. Once in CbitrAl* we should be com¬ 
paratively safe, for there the fort would ^ve ^ 
protection* and food could be obtained. But if 
Kh^n arrived there first, and Gurdon contnved to 
us^ there was but one altcmalt^'c, and that waa to 1 
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the river and return to Ma^tuj hy way nf Bissau, a 
perilous adventure, but less dangerous than trying to 
retrace our steps through the countiy we had just 
traversed, with enemjes pressing behind^ and an un¬ 
trustworthy population in front 

Harley had to be detached to rest his men. and 
bring them on afterwards with the baggage, as quietdy 
as he could. Townshend started at seven o*clock for 
Earants, another had twenty-mile marclL There we 
arrived, all out, as the saying is, at half-pasjt eight of a 
pitch-dark ntghL just short of the village is a ternhlc 
cliffy with a narrow track hanging in festoons, Or curving 
out from its face high above the river, which is heard 
roaring dully far below. Travellers have to go in single 
file, and cautiously. At one spot the path had broken 
away ; therefore we had to crouch, each where he stood, 
till it was mended. The darkness was absolute, and the 
roadv^y so narrow that one could not pass a pony at 
aJf nor a man without risk, for a stumble might be fatal 
Some ineffectual repairs were attempted by the villager^ 
but in the end almost cvetybody had to be hdped over 
the gap, hy the light of a few fianng torches^ 

The delight of at length throwing one's self on the 
dirty straw of a hut full of smoke, and of tearing olf 
with^tbe fingers a portion of a roast fowl, tough as 
india-rubber, had in my case to be paid fon My feet 
being eased of riding bwts, some night torror or other 
seized upon my big toe, as hungrily as 1 had seized 
upon the ancient bird, and half-crippled me for days 
afterwards. The days were as hoi and stuffy as the 
nights were frozen. 

On Wednesday, the 30th, our camp was at the village 
of Kogha^l. twelv^e and a half miles farther on. The 
day was insulTcrably hot in the blazing sun, aJthough 
the frozen snow under foot hetraj^cd cme constanlly- 

•F 
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Bvanis h the last village of the old Khushwaktia 
country, which fortncrly extended thus far down the 
left hank of thfe MasttiJ river, while on the nght bank it 
included DrAsan. Therefore, on this day our road, for 
the first time, lay through Chittii territory, to speak 

pedantically. ., j a 

The track was extremely slippery and bad. As we 
were leaving Baranis village. Campbell had a orob 
pcrieiice: He was riding a diminutive^ hut Uvdy b wk 
pony. A great horseman's doak Uned with reuK golden 
cavalry forage cap, a long sword, and simile appurten¬ 
ances adorned his smart, soldierly figure^ but the 

was somewhat SndlcrouSt for the charger he be- 
strode was hardly bigger than a rat At ^ spot, where 
the path was steep and wry greasy, the httle animal sat 
down on its tail, and shot forward several y^rds. from 
between its rider's knees. Campbell was left siding 
on his feet and gazing in surprised inquiry at his booti 

On this march we met some of the slam fmm the 
Kila Diosh fight, being carried on rough stretchers, to 
be buried amongst their own people. There were many 
touching sights ; an old greybeard, supervising the re¬ 
moval of the dead body of his only son. and othw tra^c 
groups. Then we came upon five or six 
complained that they had been sent by Umra Khin to see 
Cardan at ChittdJ, but that Amir-ul-Mulk a people had 
made Uiem p^ioncm. “Why." they s^ked m Eastern 
Idiom, “are wc to be interned at Drisanf This is 
tynmny." I promised to make inquiries, and if their st^- 
ments proved true, to do my best to get them releas^ 

The next day, Thursday the 31st J-aufO;. » 
thirteen and a half miles brought us to ChitriL The 
road is abominable until the main valley is rcacneo, 
runs for a considerable distance over a ^lay con- 
structed by the viltagcfs along the fac* of a di * 
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fapiQU^ BaitAri pun. The roadway h formed by simply 
packing earth over branches, which, in their turn, rest 
upon rough staples^ driven into hole? in the nock, 
Chitrilis are clever at making these rraiUlooking gallerieSn 
especially when their lack of good tools is remembered 
But such slnictures are always liable to break, and one 
inconsiderable bole may stop baggage ponies for hernia 
If an Eastern enemy were to catch one on such a place, 
he merely has to break down the hanging road, before 
and behind, and roll down stones from above, when 
nothing on earth could save one from a horrible and 
ignominious deadi. 

But, if the way was rough our hearts were light, for 
the news from Chitril had improved Umra Khin was 
pressing the siege of Kila Drosh, but the old fort was 
said to be defending itself sturdily^, while the fact of 
our coming seemed to have screwed up the ChitrAIts to 
the sticking-point Gurdon rode out to meet us—a 
happy man, but no happier than we ivere to sec him 
safe and w'cll and find that he was none the worse for 
the terrible an?cieties he must have endured, in spite of 
his great heart and placid nerves. 

There were some of my friendg, the Kafirs, 
skirmishing about chajactcristicallyt as dirty and as 
agile as ever. With tvide grins and nods they ran 
round' my horse, a few kissing my fingers in the 
Chitir<il fashion, or pressing my hand on ihciLr foreheads 
after thdr own custom. Others, shyly and awkwardly^ 
tried to salaam from a distance. The day was clow 
and cloudyp and snow about to fall, so we pressed on 
to my old house on the high right bank of the Chitril 
torrent We officers occupied the living rooms on the 
upper door* while the men were got under cover in and 
around the house and its enclosures. 


CHAPTER XI 

TtlE gathering of THE STORM 

COME sixteen miles below Chitril fort there is a 
strong rocky position, pierced by the river, at a 
place called Giirat. Such positions are called bjr the 
people " darbands,"' literallyj closed doors, 

MuJk had stationed hirnsdf therCp with several hundred 
men drawn from aJL parts of the county. It was ^ 
easily defensible place iti the winter time, 
hills are covered with snow I then a few hundred 
^tout'hearted, wcll-arnicd men could make it impreg¬ 
nable, if a certain turning road were faithfully guarded. 
This long turning road started up a vall^r nearly 
opposite Kila Droah, passed over a lUgh ndge^ a^ 
then ran down another long valley^ which debouchro 
immediately behind GAirat, on the right bank of 
ChitrAl river. Consequently Umra Khin, even if he 
captured Rila Drosh. which was ten miles ferthff 
down the rivfUff ought to be still completely biockedi 
and unable to move against ChilrAL ^ Everythingi 
therefore, depended upon the trustworthiness of those 
defending GAIrat 

Amh^ubMulk had excused himself from coming to 
receive us In person, on the ptea of military duties, tmt 
his only (full) brother, a little boy named Shuja-ul-Mu]^ 
afterwards know^ to Mr Tommy Atkins as * Sugar-^d- 
tdilk," had travelled with us nearly aJl the way fr^ 
Mastui. He had made himself very popular, chieflyp 
F , 
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perhaps, because of his princely ^vity, which sat 
oddly, though picturesquely^ on hJa boyish personalsiy. 

It was easy to perceive that Amfr-ul-Molk W 
deputed his brother t<n^welcome us^ and was remaining 
himself at GAirat, not because he was valorous, but 
because he was timid and distrustful In short, he was 
still waverings and doubting whether it would not be 
better after all for him to try and make it up with 
Umra KhAn rather than trust to us. He mlsdoubt^^ 
that he might have to expiate the miyder of his 
brother, NizAm-ul-Muik^ if he came into ChitrAL Thus 
he vacillated. We, consequently^ had to be ready for 
all eventualities. The day after our arrival rain fell 
heavily. As we were under cover, while Umra Khin's 
large force was presumably in the open, the bad 
weather was not without its compensations. 

Campbell went down to the fort, 1100 yards away 
on the river bank, to see as much of it as he could. 
He aftenvards made rough plans from fnemofy of its 
defences. Gurdon tried hard to get supplied Th^ 
Tvas food to be bought, but we found dlffieulty in getting 
villagexg to carry it in. Nearly everybody was away 
on military duty, either at Giirat or at Drosh. 

On the 3rd February, Campbell taking Towushend 
with him, rode down to Giirat to inspect and report 
upon its power to resist attack. With them I also 
sent the native cavalry officer alluded to in the earlier 
chapters, Rab NawAs XhAn ■ but alas, I no longer had 
with me the astute Abdul Hakfm, who, in^ 18 ^ 5 , had 
kept me posted up in ever>'thsng that was going on, and 
even reported the opinions held by the queens in the 
harem, and the talk of aged crones squattiTig round 
a fire in the evening. The information brought back 
by Campbd] was fairly satisfactory.^ but the politicaJ 
news was less scl It seemedp according to Rab Navi^ 
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Khan, that all the nobles with Amlr-ul-Mulk were Shcr 
AfzuUtcs at heart, and confidently expected the rettim 
of that prince. But, stratiger still was the report that 
Umra Kh^n had no less than eighty Chitidlis of the 
Same faction in his camp, and that he had won his 
fight before KiJa Drosh by the treachery of one of 
Amir*ul-Mulk’s half-brothers, who had drawn oiT his 
men at a criticai moment, tt was also hinted that the 
commander of Kita Drosh was not above suspicion. 

Evidently there was some conspiracy abroad, which 
] did not understand. The possibility of Shcr 
appearing in the field was not thought of, for Gurdon, 
a fortnight before^ had written to Udny on the su bject, 
and had received a reassuring answer. Udny answtrw 
that he did not even think it necessary to^ .speak of tw 
matter to the Afghin Commander-in-Chief, but would 
send word to Chitrdl if he heard of Sher Afaol's leaving 
KSbul. 

Further preeautioTis weine now necessaiy, sop under 
the excuse of careful 1/ guarding; certain stores which 
were in the fort, I sent there next morning a fiM old 
Kashmir major, a 3iirly4 trustworthy soldier, wnth a 
hundred men, to bold the main gate; Campbell rocon- 
noitred the neighbouring hills, and Harley measured 
ranges all round. The princes in the Ibrt, and xh^ 
Mehtar at GAirat were given explanations about 
movement of troops. As no British office accompaniM 
them, no objections were raised at the time, but on the 
5th Fehmary rumours began to be spread amongst the 
common people, that the EngJssh were acting m con* 
cert with Umra Khdn. It was declared to he strange 
and suspicious that letters were permitted by bmra 
Khin to pass between Udny and Chitril+ I dic^ 
fore took occasion to say, emphadcaily* ^at the 
Government of India had not the slightcat intention 
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of annexing the country* and that the presence of my 
soldiers tn the fort was of real help to the ChitfAlis, 
since it would save them all anxiety about its safety, 
as well as set free many fighting men to resist Umra 
Khim 

The game evening, without previous notici^ Amir^ 
uUMulk rode in from Gdirat to sec me. It was our 
first meeting- He was a dull, stnpiddooki^ youth, 
and neither spoke much himself, nor even listened to 
what was said. Eveiy now and again he would smile 
in a heavyj absent-minded way while gazing into 
\faEancy. With him came four or fiv'e notables^ who 
conducted the conversation. Their prime object was 
to induce me to gend part of my escort to GAiratt to 
give confidence^ they said,, to its defenders My deter¬ 
mination w'a5 to do nothing of the kind ; it was all 
very well for them to protest that Umra Khdn could 
not otherwise be withstood But I could not afTord 
to separate my escort while rumours were industriously 
conveyed to me by the nobles thtmsdves that the 
people generally were shocked at my having soldien 
in the fort 

My visitors continued to urge their point, while i 
kept exhorting them to reinforce and gtrenuously defend 
Ki!a prosK The discussion was evcntualiy adjourned 
till the following morning, to be then restarted on the 
same lines. After 1 had carefully explained anew the 
precise position of Kashmir, and the Government of 
India, in relation to Chitrii, and had convinced every¬ 
body present that there was no danger of their country 
being annexed, our mterview closed, AmiV-ul-Mulk 
rode back to Gdimt, carr>'ing atvay with him his young 
brother, whom, he evidently feared, we might perhaps 
put in his place, 

A stream of reports was poured iHi that all the 
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CKitrJiliJ were depressed because t would not send 
tjoofhs to operate actively against Umra Khin, bat 
Aitilr-ul-Mulb's spokesmen doubted the good faith of 
these, and 1 correctly guessed, as it turned out* that 
most of these rumours were set on foot by them* with 
the object of influencing me in secret ways when they 
had failed by open methods. The net result was. that 
1 sent lifly more mcri down to the forL 

The next event was the surrender of Kila Oroah 
to Umra Khdn, with all its rifles and stores* fay the 
calm* open treachery of its commander. It was simply 
handed over^ without any pretence of fighting. Amongst 
the unblushing nobles there were indeed a few who 
fimmiun!^ excuses about the water supply of the place 
having been cut off* and other extenuating details; but, 
in the end* they could not but admit the plain facts 
of the cast Thereupon 1 decided to move all my 
people into the fort 

No coolies could be obtained, consequently the 
soldiers had to can^ all baggage and stores. There 
was not one afgumenh plausible or ndJculou% left 
unuttered to stop our making this move- Everybody 
was listened to politely, but the work went on all the 
time. The Mchtar*s uncles and cousins tried ^cry 
device to make me change my intcnlioii- A rtSident 
of Peshawer, a BritLsb subject, but the son-in-hiw of 
the dead Mehtar Amin ul-Mulk. was put up to advise* 
as a friend and as one loyal to the British* that we 
ought to stop outside the fort. He was a member of a 
highly-respectable, almost sacred^ sect of Pathi,ns, and 
declared that my not doing so would irritate the head- 
men and alienate the people; that every one would 
consider it tantamount to annexatiorir and so on. 
The chagrin of the princes and nobles when we were 
safe inside could not be disguised. 
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Gurdon's industry in getting in supplies had been 
more sueru^srul ihiin was expected. Other prudential 
measures were aJse takeUp and every contingency which 
could be thought of was provided against Campbell 
made a covered way down to the riveft and rapidly 
put the sqmmer-house comer of the garden into a 
stale of defence. The troops were regularly practised 
at alarm post drill, and everybody was on tho alert, for 
bad faith and treachery thickened the atmosphere. 

It was explained in an earlier chapter that the whole 
ofChitr^l was formerly divided between the Katuraod 
the Xhushwakt descendants of a common ancestor, and 
it was shown how^ the strong ambitious rule of the 
Mehtar AmAn-uUMulk had brought all the country 
under his control. But, though compelled to acquiesce 
In Katur domination, the Khushwakt magnates and 
nobles (there are none of the latter east of the Shandir) 
had always hated it They fiercely desired a prince of 
their own nationality, and l^eir seeming submission was 
merely the result of fear. When ICila Drosb was sur* 
rendered to Umra Khiin, there were many Khushwakds 
on duty at G^rat They l||foke into rebellion, ^d 
hurrying back to Chitfdl, declared to me, in a body^ 
that they refusisi thenceforward to accept any rule other 
than Uiat of the Government of India, In this they 
were probably actuated more by dislike of Amtr-i^l- 
Mulk than by any sentimental attachment to ns. The 
Mehtar also came back hastily. After much negotia¬ 
tion, Katuts and Khushwaktis were received in durbar 
together to see what could be donu^ The Katilr noblc^ 
by their furious glances, showed clearly how they would 
have solved the difficulty, but the others held firm, and 
the only way out of the impasse was by makif^ 
a temporaiy truce between the factions, wherein 
the Mehtar bound himsdf to be responsible for all 
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the Kalur part of the comnninity, whflc I similarly 
guaranteed the good behaviour of the ^ushwakt^^ 

In the evening all started again for the Gduat 
position, the Khushwaklis reluctantly enough, but in 
ohcdietice to my urishes. On *e whole,^ this incident 
had not been without its advantages, and it wss clear 
to me that a certain proportion of the Gdirat gamson 
would, in existing circumstances, resolutely oppose 
Umra Khin if he advanced. . . * *1.- 

Amlr-ulrMulk. on his arrival, had ask^ *at the 
south hair of the fort might be i^rv^ for bi"? 
his worodn folk ; and that the northern half only should 
be occupied by us. But, as the former command^ tte 
latter, a strong dividing wall separating the two, he was 

desired not to press the point 

To my view, our prospects were now improved mn- 
sidembly. It only remained for us to eiumre ^ 
GAirat should he propwly held. That was ^ 
anxiety, for it alone intervened between 
triumphant Umra Khin. if the latto should be ^d 
enough to attack us j and there seemed no limits to his 

e held the foA and the KhushwaktK at any 
rate, were on our side, though it was efftetn that th^ 
would not long remain so, unless we 
them, I decided to send some of W telt 

the defence of Giirat, and give the Cbi^s ^ 

moral support which was stiU more important Am^ 
uUMulk and I came to an 
agreed to reanain always with mt wlnle any ^ 

^ my men remained at Glirat Tte ™^rtanee 
that place became more and more evident, , 

surrounded with wooden buildings, * 
stabks, besides guest and store rooms It 
to leave thc^ stryctuTcs standifSg, yet it wcml 
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been inexpedient to demoLi±ih them without urgait 
cause; and to clear them away properly - would take 
three days. Consequently^ on the JSth, Townshertd 
was sent to Gdtrat^ with a detachinent of Xashmfr 
RiHes, to occupy a block house on the left bank of the 
ri\'Cr there. He was provided with signalling apparatus, 
mcJuding lanterns for night iis& 

I went to GAirat on the lyth, with Amfr-uL-Mulk, to 
let its defenders see ns together and realise that we 
wft'e oo-opcrating for the defence of the country. 
Chitrilis, though constantly on horseback^ cannot nde 
even moderately long distances at a rapid pace. They 
love to walk their marches^ with occasional furious 
scampers over the rarely-occurring level stretches, 
which are always short and narrow. On this occasion, 
General B4j Singh and myself rode the thirty-two miles 
somewhat quickly, with the result that aU the Chitrdlis 
and their horses were knocked up for the next three 
or four days^ the men with abrasions, the horses with 
sore backs. 

Everything began to look more eheerfuL No storm- 
clouds were to be seen, except that one at Kila Drosh, 
where, however^ Umra Xhdn seemed impotent, for 
G4irat was secure^ its defenders being reported, by 
British officers^ to be confident and of good cheer. 
Late at night, on the 18 th, news came that Gurdon, 
with a small escort, reconnoitring a little too far down 
the light bank of the river^ from G^irat, had been fired 
upon by a party of Umra Khdn's men. Here Ehen ivas 
that first shot, often fateful, and always to be dreaded* 
Campbell was hurried off to take military command 
of the and to acquaint me, by mounted 

messengers, of all ei^nta. 

He almost at once sent back word, that Shcr Afiul 
bad actually osme to DrosL Amfr-uLMulk* open- 
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mouthed, brought the same story. But I stofTed, and 
pointed out the impossibility of its being true. I 
declared it was a foolish trick of tJmra Khin. Two 
days latcf.^is opinion seemed confirmed, for Camptell 
wrote that Umra KhAn was rumoured to be growing 
anxious, also that many of his men had deserted to 
their homes. Now, our sun was surely about to shine 
splendidly, for on the 22nd Campbell believed "that 
Umra KhSn was throwing up the sponge," although 
there wtsre indeed some discredited: whisperings, that 
the men. who had left Umra Khdn wer^ perhaps, not 
deserters at all, but Chitrilis hurrying away to receive 
Shcr Afzul at I>fr. Townshend, on the 22nd and 23rd, 
confirmed Campbell's letters, that there were large 
desertions from Umra Kbdn*s camp. But, on the latter 
day, Campbell sent me disquieting evidence of Sher 
Afzul having ridden into Drosh the night before. Yet, 
there Still seemed room for doubt, for how could Shcr 
Afzul get away from KAbul without Udity hearing 
of it ? 

Baird marched in with a hundred rifles on the 20th. 
He had been gradually moved up to Martuj, convoying 
ammunition, and was then told to Join us. After 
spending a day looking critically over the military 
arrangemeuts of the fort, he left on the 22nd with a 
hundred men for AiUn, in sopport of Campbell. 

There had already been some passing of letters 
between Umra Khdn and myself, wheran he had 
developed a new style of diplomacy, which consisted 
in making his letters mcaningles^^ or full of vague 
complaints when they were not unintelligible As an 
excuse for their want of coherence, he explained that 
bis Persian secretarj* was a badly-educated man On 
my part, t promised to send him the final orders of the 
Govemment of India, as soon as they reached me. 
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On the i;4th Februaiyp irnportaTit events happened. 
Despatches from India arrived, with instructions forme 
to discharge an ultimatum at Umra Kharti while Udny> 
in the Kundr valley, was to send him a ^iAiUr docu¬ 
ment 1 was aJso authorised* consistent with my 
own safety »to help the Chitrilis, moralJy and matcriatly* 
to turn Vmm Khin out of the country. These instnic- 
tions were sent, doubtlcas, because the Government of 
India perceived that the Chitrdiis might possibly whip 
round sharply, and perhaps war ai^aifist me, unless I 
actively help^ theriL In times of unrest* half-civiiiscd 
people are quickly distrustful of mere moral support 
Those not energetically with them are apt to be 
counted as wret enemies. But I was unable to 
attempt more than had already been done, for it was 
out of the question to risk any of my small force below 
Gdirat. However, by joining in the derenoe of that 
place, we raised our credit for sincerity in the wavering 
minds of the populace 

As an additional support, the Punidl and Hunza- 
Nagar levies were sent for from Gilgit, and other 
military movements were arratigecL it was thought 
that when the levies came upon the scene, m ^e tin* 
probable contingency of Umra Khin not having by 
that time gone back, their help would enable the 
Chitrflis to compel him to retire, especially as we 
helped to garrison Giirat and held Chitril with our 
regtjlar troops. It was certain that he could not 
support himself on the country indefinitely^ pardcTilarly 
If he were harassedi without oeasation, by tribesmen 
as well armed, as Hght-footed on hills, and as brave as 
hiB own Patbdns^ 

I sent Umra Kh^ the ultimatum, explaining that 
he must at once leave ChitffU territory, and if be 
disregarded this requirement, that I was authorised to 
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aid the ChitrJUis to enforce it With this letter 
another to Ster Afeul. for that he was now at Drosh 
seemed cerl^ though inesplicablfc His pi^cc 
there might or might not be a serious dan^r. ^ any 
case it added to the general tangle of affairs. ll»t a 
great majority of the people wanted him as ^ir king 
was so evident, that, in a 

explained to the Government of India, that Amir^l- 
Mulk was nothing more than a makeshift ngurehcao, 
to he cast aside and broken by the people at any time t 
and that there was little hope of a pMwiuJ scitlemen 
in Chitiil, while such a roi fahti^t held the nominal 
power. I expressed the opinion, that the only possible 
Mchtar was Sher Afaul. 

Ainir.iil*Mu]k had all thU time never b«n rec(«- 

nised, even as temporaiy Mcht^. t vi 

were invariably told that his claims w^ld he 

the Viceroy, and that the more they showed thmr 

capacity for government, by 

paltriotism, as well as by gaining the 

people, the better undoubtedly would be ha chan^ 

By these means, they were induced to make some sl^w 

of moderation. They lestrained th^sd^ a 

great effort, from murdering opponents at the of 

*e Khoshwakt revolt, for the par^ount nwesaty of 

keeping in the good graces of the British officers com* 

pelled thein to forego their crawg for . 

^ Sher Afzul’s advent made it 

backers of Ami'r-ul-Mulk amongst the nobles wot^ 

be reduced to a group of the smaUwt 

contrivixl to retain one sincere ^herent, ^ 

to the always faithful foster - relatives. *1**--^^ 

frightened Timidity was the keynrte of his chara^- 

To fear of Umra Khin, and balf^istnirt of m^ 

now added a terror of Sher Afaul, for he c 
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he had not consistently acted ttie part ' of pTace-i^'ariner 
to that prince as the original plot ordaLned. Lately 
personal ambition had overridden soleinn vows^ 

The connection between Umra Kh^n and'Shcr Afiul 
could not accurately be measured. It was optJmisticaJIy 
believed that they were not friendly^ that each ym 
suspicious of the other* Reflecting upon the probable 
strength of the various—and many of them conjectured 
—motives of action animating these two men, it seemed 
best to try to get Sher Afzui to come into Chitril^ and 
put his case before the Government of India in a 
reasonabk spirit Most people still thought that Lima 
Khin would gladly retread from w’hat he must now 
perceive was a dead enterprise^ if he could find some 
bridge of honour to pass across. Sher Afzuh it was 
known* would be rapturously acclaimed by the people; 
and Amir-ul-Mulk would be satisfied to resign his 
fitful power, if he were certain of a reconciliation with 
his uncl^ when he might hope once more to be 
adopted as his son^ and made heir^ppanent, or at least 
to be given a governorship. The Chitrilis were con¬ 
vinced that I inclined towa^s Sher Afzul, so it seemed 
as if only the details of some comprehensive arrange¬ 
ment had to be thought out 

Sher Afzul made the first move thixnigh secret 
embsariesp who tried to induce the people at Giirat to 
go to him at Droahi Hearing of this, I sent him a 
frank letter inviting him to Chitril It was promised 
that he would be treated with every' nesjiect, and his 
personal safety was guaranteed. The letter went on to 
say that although* qf myself, 1 had no power to formally 
recognLse him as Mehtar, yet it w^ nearly certain that 
the Government of India would raise no objeettons w'ben 
they knew that all classes were anxious for him to rule 
Over thump although they might make stipulations; 
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But just before he received this letter, an enludkj? 

incident W »ldch WAS litdn ^ 

A few headmen, who wanted to show Sher Afzul tow 

energetic they were in his service, by * d®'-'" 

conWnced the defenders of GAiml that 

officers there had no objcchon ^eir 1 «vmg ^ 

posts to CO and salaam to Sher Arzul and 

hL to me at Chitr^. So they t^ped away, and th« 

invaluable military position 

few Khushwaktis and CampbeUs troops^a force 

Insufficient for its defence „ a,,- hr 

Surely some kind change of fortune was ^ 

now. It seemed to oome win 

letters, one from Umra Khdn, of which 

nine, - To the brave and great 

decioherable ■ but the second, from Sher Aizui 

the Colonel Sihib 

encouraging. With iheir 

how the writer had received my orders , th 

purport and my friendliness friend' and 

thai his great desire was to l^ome he jnd 

servant of the Government of India, -rf he was ready 

wished, send me a trustworthy agw * India- 

to carry out all the wishes of the Got«m^n^ 

and to accept any terms that they might 

him. In inchJion, he 

appearance of his letter as unbefitting 

exalted tank. There was, 

invitation for him to come to ChitrA , . _ 

As this failed to produce a reply, rf™,,- the riuhl 

Next day a reconnaissance was made down tto nthl 
bank for a few miles. Bvctythmg ^ 
noUced, in the distance, a stnng ^ 

over the rough track on the farther ba n . j 
too few to be an attacking force, so wc 
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believe what we were toldp that, without doubts thc^ 
were a deputation from Sher Afstul. When 1 rode back 
to Amn that night, it was to find the people there ovtt- 
joyed at the seemingly peaceful end of the crfsis^i and 
at all danger having passed away. Nevertheless^ no 
military precautions were omitted at GiJrat, where 
Campion commanded with cool vigilanct 

On the 27 th, riding back to G^irat, we found every¬ 
body cheef>^ and hopeful. A deputadan had certainly 
arrived^ though it was a surprise to find it composed 
merely of a single gorgeously-dressed Afghrin, with one 
ditty, mean-looking attendant. The former presented 
a short, polite note from Shet Afzul to say that he 
now sent me his confidential agents ivhose words I must 
consider as Sher Afzurs oTivrL [t ended, J^ake known 
to him whatever you haii'c in your mindt ^ that action 
may be taken accordingly.^ 

We went into a tent together, where the envoy at 
□nee began to speak in blunt style, and with an 
arrogance of manner surprising m an Oriental. First 
of all, he remarked that he was an Afghin, a race that 
never told lies, and that Sher Afzul had escaped from 
Kibul secretly, and without the knowledge of the Ajnir. 
This was said with a leerj the man intending me to 
disbelieve him. Next he observed that there was but 
one place in Chitril fit for a Mehta/s residence, w^hich 
was the fort; therefore, I must evacuate that place at 
once^ and march back, with all my soldiers, to Mastuy 
He was not unprepared to modify this condition to the 
extent that I, and sixteen Sepoys, might remain at 
Chitril, outside the walls, but all the rest must leave 
forthwith. If these prelrmirLaries were accepted, then 
Sher Afzul would be friends with the Government of 
India, provided that he were given a specified annual 
subsidy, and that no British officers remained in ChitriJ 
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territory. A native Indian rMrws-wri^ and the 

doctor mieht live in the country, but no Europe^ 

He wound up with the *2 

all these conditions were comp'^ 

impossible to restrain Umra Uiin 

Th^Eh designedly truculent and rough of sp^ the 

man must have known western rules 

inviolability of envoys, for he would 

to behave so rudely to any frenOcr 

considering that by race and 

sceptical of western assertions ateut honour, he showed 

much courage in acting ^ be did. was 

I answered coldly .fHmre 

improper both in tone and m spirit, that 
Shin nor any one dse could iui^ f 
Chitril. and that Shcr Afoul would ^ 

against Sher Afzuls messaged rT,itrilts who left 

^ We sul«equently Ij^ed tha 
Giiral for Shcr Afoul's camp at Dfos^ T 

»ril«d.bc8ecd tl>»< d,, indwktS 

he hadcWn.and 

selection, for, though a faithful scrv 

fighter, to employ him as a Shcr 

mimning—^that there was not to ^ accomi""y 

Afoul declim-d to permit althoueSn 

hfo agendas witnesses 

these frunlier men tacitly tnamtem gjj 

alone are evidence; on Ihc 
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men being manifestly W&is, verbal statements are 
worth le^S^ Slier Afzttl, like Umra Kh^n^ wrote words 
or friendship, which might be produced thereafter as 
proofs of hts good intention^ if things went wroi^p 
while he consistently acted upon a pre-arrangHl 
scheme. Eastern rtiiera of far higher importance than 
these two chiefs are no Jess addicted to strange 
diplomatic methods* 

Why Sher Afzul did not negotiate in a mildtf 
way is uncertain. His success in getting the defenders 
of Giirat into his camp perhaps puffed up his vanity 
at the cost of prudence. Both he and Umra Ktdn, 
after that eventj looked upon the first stage of their 
plans as completeil. We were believed to be help¬ 
less, and without a possible chance of roinforcement 
at ChitriL All that femained to be done was to act 
cautiously^ so as to capture the troops^ by means of 
Oriental stratagems, at small cost They felt that 
plentiful hostages would strengthen flabby excuses for 
deeds, perhaps indefensible, but past and irrevocahlei 
Another view b that Sher Afzul, from the moment 
of his entering Umra Khdn's camp, became simply 
a tool of that chief and was not responsible for any¬ 
thing that followed. The thirds and by no means 
ill^groundcd opinion, bases Sher Afzul's action on a 
scheme devised, long beforCp in agreement with the 
supposed teachings of history. According to it^ the 
frontier powers, from the greatest to the least, sought 
to find a cure for the alleged ambitious designs of 
the Government of India in some such catastrophe 
as that which overwhelmed the British at Kibul in 
1842, and resulted, so the border people, believe^ in 
Afghinistin obtaining a long rest from invasion. 
They were convinced that in no other way could the 
slKpless military yearnings Of the Government of 
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India be checked. Afghins exult in the thought that 
they compelled us to evacuate theif cciuntfyp both in 
1S42 and 183a, by stubborn fighting. 

With this one object before their eyes, aided by 
a cominoa religion^ all joined together in a temporary 
alliance of that Icaose kind peculiar to OrienUls, who 
cam never organise a simultaneous outbrealL The con- 
federacy started from the high le^'c! of the Afghan 
Commandcr-in-Chiefi who was so carefully protecting 
Udny in the Kundr valley, that it seems he was almost 
a prisoner in his own camp, and included even ^e 
smaller peoples of the Indus valley. All existing 
difficulties weie to be hung up until the British were 
driven back, when there would be leisure once more 
for the chiefs to settle their own afialrs a to ancicBt 
methods. It is imough merely to mention 
different theories without examining them minutely. 
Each, probably, contains some portion of the truth. 
The certainty is, that there was a widespread 
spiracy, having, as its bed-rock, an invincible suspicion 
of the real intentions of the Goii'cmnieiil of India. 
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RETREAT 


the flight of the ^7th M of us officers stayed at 
in an unpleasant frame of mindi for it 
was clear that wn might be attacked at any time 
Except our own mejifc wc had but a few desponding 
Khushwaktis to help ns. The party, which had been 
guarding the aJJ-important side-road^, w^as now known 
to be either starting to go or to have already gone 
to Sher Atiul; but* on the other hand, it was certain 
that no enemy could reach us from that direction in 
less than twenty-four hours^ by the most unfavourable 
calcuIationSr That we must get back to ChiU^ as 
fast as possible was obvious i also that w^c must keep 
up appearances before those Chitrilis who were still 
nominaily loyal to usl But how to get the baggage 
carried was a perplexing question. The fort was far 
off, and during a long night-watch one has time to 
magnify distance and exaggerate difficulties J besides, 
however confident wc might feel of eventually reaching 
Chitriil safdyi there was certainly the possibility, even 
likelihood, of rearguard fights on the vray. 

On the west—on our side of the Shandiir —wt 
hadp at this tlme^ the following soldicrsi namely 
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14th Sikhs, and 
Bengal Rappers and Mulcts 
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There were at Ghkr, as our next support, 106 of the 
4th KasKmfr Rifles and 100 of the 6th Kashmfr Light 
[nfantry^ 

Early on the 3Sth Ai^V-uLMulkt half-distraetcds 
came to Thither iSaird and I rode quicklyt 

after a messenger ive had sent to hurry 

the collection of porters. The young prince was waver¬ 
ing badly, but without his help nothing could be douCp 
because, by the custom of centuries^ the peasantry 
invariably give obedience to the Mehtar of the moment, 
even if they are certain that his power has already 
slippKx] away. 

Wc had an interview squatting on the roof of one 
of the houses that flank the polo ground. Pressing 
us closely^ from all sidesp were agitated young Chitrilis 
who cantmUed, almoi^t ^vith pain, an impulse to chatter 
excitedly and to gesticulate. All eyes watched my lace 
with 6crce intentness, while every neck was strained 
for (ear one word should be lost [ but Amir-ul-Mulk 
himself sat with downcast gajie and with hands that 
trembled. A firm, confident manner on my part was 
imperative. The young prince caught fire for an 
instant, when I loudly declared that, temporarily and 
subject to oflficial confirm ation+ I recognised him as 
Mehtar of Chitrill. But it w^ hard to keep him at 
the glowing point. The shouts of the people brought 
a dull light into his face, but it died away almost at 
once, and hts features contracted again into an anxioiis 
frown. 

Nevertheless^ he bawled out some orders which 
others interpret^ and amplified with so much energy 
that coolies were sooci on their way to GAirat in small 
groups, and with a fair show of zcaL Amlr-ubMulk 
had to be kept close by my side ail the day. At 
3 P-M. Campl^l signaB^ with flags that transport , 
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coolies were collecting, and that he hoped to start in 
half-an-hour. About four o^clock, Baird galloped a™y^ Jj 
to hdp, He was to start off at once as much of the f 
baggage as there ^vas transport for^ and bj^ng in the J 
rest by a second trip of the villagers. All ponks 
wwc at the same time requisitioned and sent to 
Giirat, whether they belonged to pnncis, Bdcisli 
officers, or to anybody else. Just as darkness TcH 
Campbell’s rearguard came in safely. Another night of 
stringent precaution followed. A small force of Shcr 
Afzul's men had been lying close to Giirat for some 
time. When we left he marched m* His advanced 
party was in such haste that it walked into the midst 
of some Kashmir Sepoys^ who disarmed the men and 
brought them to AiJn. 

On Frida/p the ist Mardi, daylight was the sole 
W'elcome fact. Amfr-ubMuJk still needed to be w’^^atched 
carefull}'. He knew that the road between Chitral and 
Mastuj had been destroyed by Sher Afzurs men in 
several places, but, notwithstanding, he repeated a pro¬ 
posal made by him the day before, that he, the British 
officers, and all the troops should rclreat quickly to 
Mastujp there to await remforcements. t had been 
warned by a Cbiti^li friend that this plan would be 
proposed in the hope that ive might be trapped at 
the formidable Bailor! cliffs, referred to on page Scx 
Amlr-ubMulk was simply told in reply that his 
suggestion was thought impracticable. 

All day long the rain fell without ceasing^ and 
saturated baggage and clothings Once again there 
was terrible delay about carriers. Some precious foexi 
stores having to be abandoned^ they were given as a 
present to a party of Kafirs, sent by their tribe to 
ask me how to preserve their country from the out¬ 
stretched hand of the Amfr of K^buL At las^ every- 
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onCp wet through and miserable, got into Chitr^l fort 
without rabhap. 1 had contracted dygentery at GSirat; 
but contentment at seeing the last man enter the big 
gates made me for a time happy and well 

Haird wrote to Gurdon from Aiiin^ instructing him 
to hold the bridge at Chitr 4 l and the towers defend¬ 
ing it* and also to send a detachment to oommand an 
awkward piece of river-road, which has to be traversed 
just before the broad open Cbitr 4 ] plain ^ reached 
These orders were promptly carried out; consequently, 
the safety of our retreating force was practically 
assured^ although there would have been a certain 
loss of baggage if Sher Af^ul had ventured an attack. 
But that wily indiividual was over-confident of his 
powers of trickery, and felt certain of obtaining all he 
wanted in a few d&ySf and without loss^ The essence 
of his plans was to avoid present ho^ilitics, and to lull 
me into false security by diplomatic means. Next, 
after getting into close contact with us, under the plea 
of negotiation, he trusted that his cleverness would show 
him an adroit way to turn some chance occasion into an 
opportunity for an irreststible surprise. suspecting 
no evil, were to be enticed, under the plea of friendly 
discussion^ into a position where we could be surrounded 
and closed in upon suddenty fay an overwhelming crush 
of men. After the fright hia mvoy had given us at 
Gdirat, it was supposed that vre should naturally be 
inclined to treat Our rapid march to Chitrill had 
disconcerted Sher Afiul for the time. It was thought 
to indicate that we required handling in a gentler way^ 
and that 1 was either too "hot-tempered ** and insistent 
upon fighting, or too timid; probably the latter. 

From my standpoint e%'erything pivoted on LJinra 
Khin. Even yet there seemed some reason to doubt 
the nature of his alliance with Sher AGtuL It Is a pity 
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one cannot know exactly what ls biehind a big stone 
urall, without going round it to set Dozens of reports 
were secretly conveyed to me, that Umni KMn only 
waked for a si^ to seize' Sher Afzul^ declare himself 
on my stde^ and so regain his old position in the good 
favour of the Government of India; and, on the other 
hand, that Sher Afzu! was constrained m all his actions 
by his fal^ friend^ and would, if encouraged, desert to 
my camp; and so on endlessly. The tnith, perhaps^ 
was that they ivanted to inveigle me into a wretched 
underground correspondence with both, which would 
convict me of bad faith, and deprive me of the 
sympathy of my eccentric fehow-countrymen* who were, 
notoriously! more than half-mad on such points. But 
1 was determined merely to sit tight^ as the saying 
goes, and watch not unhopefutly the manceuvr^ of 
my opponents, I was, moreover, firmly resolved to 
allow no possible enemy to come within arm^a-length 
A letter written by Gurdon on this day, March ist, 
to Mobcriy at Mastuj, was the last news of us for fifty 
days. It is con%^enient at this point to inteiTupt the 
narration of events at Chitiil, and relate w^hat was 
Dccurnng in other plac^^ as a direct result of the 
mystery of silence in which we were shrouded 
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DI&ASTEJl AT MA&TUJ 

JN the 26th February Baird wnjtc f"'" ^ 

^ Moberiv. who W35 now in command ol iviasiuj 

Fort, to send Lieutenant J. S. Fowler, ^ ^ 

journeying from Gilgit to that ^ 

Moberfy was also told that, when Captam C R R^ 
marching from Gilgit with hus company of ^ 4 “ 
Sikhs, ^ched Mastuj and took 

is to say, he was to be my ™ ?! 

and was to manage all asked 

officers and the country folk. a 

that sixty boxes of Snider ammonibon, escorted by a 

trustwortM' Kashmir officer and forty 
be sent down to us as soon as coolies were 
The cartridges were for the Gilgtt district o _ _ 
to Chitr^J M already explained on page 90, who might 

uS'^in^.Uieht 

word to me when the convoy could start 

S. M. Edwardes* a smart the 

summoned from Gilgit to Chitril to c p ' 

Wiesou their arrival, but two days 

again wrote to Moberly, altmng lhc« and bidding 

Edwaides stop at Mastuj till that 

Garden wmte on the tst March to f 
certain mischievous people were trying to slop oar mail 

• Otf tbc Iftii Bombfcf 
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tags, and cwiscqgently. if letters arrived im^lariy fora 
jc^ days, he nftsd not be siirpjrjsed. 

On the morning of the ^rd March the poirtical skv 
was lowering at Chitril, as will be related in the propcV 

urgent despatch to Moberly. 
""imunications between 
Mastuj and Chit^l should bn interrupted, the following 

Jo to restore them. The levies, timed 

to ^ve at Mastuj about the lath Ma«h, were to be 
^t, unaccompanied by a British officer, to seiw Drdsan 
of great importance marked cm the 
map one ^y Jater Fowler was to follow them with two 
Il^ghundth regiment, Moberly going 
to command the 

K.nt ^t^san and Mastuj could 

to u««>uch difficulty, and would ^enable 
nW ^ "Sfht bank of the Mastuj 

?«“pywff both IMsan and Martuj wouM 
f ^he suniunding 

J ^ tis mdependent of that tembie 

^d mnnmg a^ve the left bank. Unfortunately these 

to ba<l nothing 

SeS rumour and com! 

plet^ emnts. The instructions about the ammunition 

h.m ™ the |„, r.b™.T, ™rC" 

^i»ip ofwhatwii, going on in Chittittho odden^it 

ShJH i'r “r ■"■‘i* hnd^vo, 

fecomRietiding him fo?thc 

MA^sbipt PjovoBhelnsh Horn ™ a rtmnSo „f 

*“.“‘“'“J- T''' tonvoy. Under the com¬ 

mand of an admimtiJe yoone Curkha aubadlr, started 
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the next morning down the valley to Sancghcn A 
day later certain obviously untrustworthy reports that 
we had been defeated at G^'rat, already current amongst 
the people, were renewed^ and the convoy was stopp^, 
but^ on fticther consideration^ again permitted to march. 

Rossp with his Sikhs, was said the same day* the 
2nd March, to be at Laspur^ from over the Shandur 
Pass, so Mobcrly wrote begging him to make a forced 
march into Mastuj. Gurdon^'s letter, pointing out the 
possibility of letters being stopped, was brought into 
Mastuj on the morning of the 3rd, cunningly concealed 
in the lining of the messenger's breeches. Then a note 
came from Subaddr Dhurm Singh, the Gurkha above 
mentioned, to say that the villagers were helpful, but 
that he was assured it was hopeless to try and go 
farther until the broken-down ro^ had been mendoi^ 

The same day Koss^ with Lieut H. J. Jones, his 
subaltern, and Captain Bretherton, the commissariat 
officer* marched in from Laspur with one hundred of 
the 14th Sikhs, and Moberly ceased to have a com¬ 
manding voice in military movements, and could merely 
offer advice in virtue of his position as political officer. 
Ross listened to all that had occurred* and alter hearing 
Mobcrly, and all the evidence producible, finally decided 
that Dhurm Singh and his party were to halt at the 
village of Buni and not return- As soon as Edwardes 
and Fowler^ known to be n^r at hand^ arrived* they 
were to hurry on to Buni also, when the total force 
guarding the ammunition would amount to sixty Hfies. 
It was dien to advance with great caution, repairing the 
roads as it went; if it were obstructed or attacked, 
he, Ross, ^ip'outd set out and help it alter summoning 
every available man from Ghixr. Pc»r Ross, an officer 
gallant almost to the verge of eccentricity, had delivered 
a momentous judgment. It was his own death sentence, 
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and that of many others bestdes. How often we sigh 
for lc3at " ifs "M ]n this casii* if Ross had but Jkt«;n£d to 
the advice of Br^therton^ a Jiian of experience^ or would 
not have made up tiLa mind iimevocably, a double 
massacre might have been avoided 

It ia a lIttJe difficult to understand the precise view 
Ross The next day^ March 4thj he sent a letter 

to England^ which cventuaily appeared In the London 
Timts of 17th April 1S9S. He wrote: “We are to 
stay here for further orders, but 1 fancy I shall have 
to give my own orders in a day or two. The Chitrdlts 
have turned against us, and Robertson's communica¬ 
tions with us are cut I fancy he will be blockaded 
in ChItrdL in that case 1 shall be senior officer for 
160 miles, and will ha^-e to organise a column to re¬ 
open the communications. The column won't be a 
big one, ^$0 men at the most—transport, what we 
catch—food, what that transport can cajTy+ The road 
runs along the Yarkhiin (or Mastuj) river, first cm the 
right bank, then by a bridge to the left^ and then 
again to the right by another bridge they have broken. 
On the other side of the road the hills rise up steep 
—generally precipitous—in fact, it is a continuous 
defile A pretty job It will be^ will It not? . . . We 
are here tn a crazy old fort, with, however, lots of 
supplies. ^ " Thus he seemed to recognise the 

gravity of the situation and evidently understood its 
salient feature, that the ChltriLis had declared against 
us; but no man appreciates the various factors which 
influence responsible action undl that knowledge has 
been forced upon him. Slight instinctive antipathies, 
little persona] peculiarities of temper or dispositJon^ 
even a passing qualm of ilUhealtht may. In an inex¬ 
perienced man^ unaccustomed to reflect upon and weigh 
the opinions of others^ produce incalculable edects^ 
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The day Ross wrote his published 
information were brought to Mastuj. ' j. ^ 

noble was accused of stirring up the pwple ^ the 
district, and SubadSr Dhurtn Singh, fr^ 
word that he was about to be ^ 

uoon resolved to start at dush and march . 

r n^t to BunL He also agreed to Mo^lys 
request, that he would try and seize the trou 

st Swardes and Fowler also ^ 

down the valley, as arpmged. 

Qkandi&r Pass for Ghizr. tones retumco at cicveu 

o’clock the same night with a few men and the prisonw 
L'miJch wW The man 
bv Ross in a village five miles 

Sek to Mastuj; Ross then continued h« ^ 

manner of false intelligence was 
durios «l.e ■»»< 

Its chief points were that Sher Afzul, tevi g ^ 
a local governorship, was very fnen y ^ 

I «di«B hippy “i'Tji db^ 

.pMhl messenger, to announce ^ ^ 

agreements. Ross came l^k ^ J^ 'HesSd that 

r jLlet =«r. "^?lTni 

rjcived fmm Rdwardcs, wntten at "oon ne^ a 

;S?ch mentioned that people te 

meted at Reshun to op^ f'Sj^lfrJSltion. 

would go ™ ^ ^lied little faith in these 
Edwardes evidently thoueht them 

rumours, but suggested that if Moberly thought m 
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tree, Ross might perhaps move otit and support 

hiiTL 

Moberly showed the letter to Ross, and begged 
him to re^l the convo/ at once. Ross, however, dc* 
murred (in any case, no letter could then have reached 
Edwardes in time), and decided to take out hia full 
company in the morning to support Edwardes; He 
sent oflT an express to Bretherton to hasten back from 
Ghizr at once with every available man. Ail the 
notables of ^e countryside warned Moberly of danger 
dow'n the river, and expostulated against more men 
being sent there. It is certain that Woberly appred- 
atod the risk, but it wa.s obvious that attempts must 
be made to r^ue Edwardes; His plan tvas for Ross 
to hold the Nisa Gu! (^e Nisa ravine) and Buni, while 
more t^p and supplies were being hurried down to 
him. Perhaps Ross could not bring his mind to believe 
that any number of draggle-tailed Chitrdlis dare, or 
could, oppose his splendidly^Irilled and equipped men - 
but. however that may be; he declined to wait at Buni 
for reinfmcements. It is more difficult than can be 
easily believed for a British-bred officer, without war 
tt^riencc. ^ «)nce^ the possibility of meek-looking 
^lentals suddenly flashing out as formidable ivairiors. 
Inc jqea seems incredible and ridiculous. Moberly 
seems to have been at his wits’ end to know how to 
act Ross was adamant in his determination to take 
only hts bundr^ Sikhs. Moberly, it is said, finally 
wrote an official letter, which he ceremoniou.sly handed 
to hts seniw. saying that for political reasons, he urged 
htm not to !«vc the Nisa Gul unprotected, nor to^go 
beyond Bum without a stronger force; In reply the 
note was handed back to him, with the brief remark 
that Its proposals could not be entertained. 

All the local magnates were aghast, and as soon as 
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Ross left the fort they all lied up the Yarkhiln yalley 
with their families; and from that moment, believing 
we were doomed to destruction, these Khushwaktis 
deserted our cause. The beginnings of a similar 
exodus had been stopped by the rcassurme presanM 
of the Sikhs when they first arrived. Now the people 
went away for good. Ross even refused to stete his 
intentions, probably because he had not distincdy 
formulated them. But he did a significant thing; he 
insisted upon carrying with him all the men’s baggage 
and certain hospital luxuries, which suggests that he 
had some vague thought of marching through to ChiML 
This, unluckily, necessitated his reducing his food 
supplies—the total number of porteis being limited. 
No sooner had he started than Moberly exercised his 
devolved responsibility by sending off an ur^nt message 
to Gilgit for troops and gutis. The following day news 
came of a slight skirmish at Rtshun, without any loM to 
Edwardes; also that Ross found the viJlagcrs of Bum 
very helpful. No guard had been left at 
There is some reason for supposing that Ross bdiwed 
the Mastuj people desired that place to be held tom 
purely selfish motives and for their own ^feti^ More 
rumours came on the Qth of conbnued fighting at 
Rehun. Also an overdue note from Rofi^ to 
that letters sent forward hy him on the Jth havmg 
been Iwought back, there was little doubt tlut 
Edwardes was surrounded. Ross added that he 
would try and not get surrounded also. ^ . 

Reports were next received that R^ had de¬ 
tached forty Sepoys, under their Sikh officer, at 
Buni; and that the Shcr AfauUtes intend^ to seize 
the Nisa Gul. The noon of Much lOth Jhe 
arrival of Bretherton with one hundred Sejwys ^the 
4th and dth Kashmfr Regiments from Ghiw. There 
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was an ominoas absence of all news from down the 
valley on this and during the next day, when there 
was not a single l^gage porter ta be found In the 
district If the suldieni were to move, they would 
have to carry everything themselves. Word came on 
March (Sth that the Nlsa Gnl was certainly occupied 
by the enemy; therefore Moberly, leaving Bretherton 
in tempgrary Command, took out one hundred men to 
see for himself Although freshly fortified the position 
was found empty. Mohcriy dismantled the new works, 
throwing the stones used in building them down the 
great ravine, a useful precaution, because such material 
IS hard to find near the Nisa GuL Darkness coming 
on. the reconnoitring party trudged back to Mastuj. 
Unsuccessful efforts were unceasingly made to get 
authentic news of what was happening and to persuade 
mesjengers to cany letters to BunL 

The following morning, Bretherton, with forty men, 
pushed down as far as opfndte Sanogher, and brought 
back two or three men, but they seemed to have no- 
thing to telL Owing to the destruction of the Sanogher 
Bridge it was impoteible to cross the river. As the 
Puniil levies were said to be on the road from Gbizr, 
hot-footed messengers hurried out to hasten tbdr 
coming. The next three days passed in great anxiety. 
No rumourt, even, were brought in, and all attempts 
to get porters proved futile. On the 14th. Colonel 
Phuia. an energetic K«hmir ofScer, arrived from Ghixr 
mth sixty men. An expedition was thereupon organ- 
ised for the jdth, and as there were no baggage cooties, 
the sotdiers had to cany ammunition, blankets, ratiotts, 
everything, without help. Moberiy went in command, 
taking altogether one hundred and fifty men. As the 
Sanogher Bridge was broken, fifty men forded the river 
near Mastuj, to move down the left bank, while 
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Mobcrly, with the reinaiii^, ■‘T* 

ordlnaty road on the opposite side. But the ot^ 

«*re SMn in hopdeas difBcd^. for a r^nt Wl of 

snow on certain dangerous difTs blocKed their ^ 

completely. However. Moberlys object wj^ gain^* 

for the Sanogber viJlaiiers, perceiving dclKhmcnto 

marching down upon them along both 

it wise to be eundliatory and restore ite broken 

bridge. CdiBequently, the fiAy men te-foid^ the nv^ 

two and a half miles above Sanogb^. and the whole 

party, using the rickety, newly-made bridge, camped in 

^Bret^rton, signalling from Mastuj, infixed 

berly of tbc arrival ihere of 6fty ^ 

would reach Sanogher that ev^mg- 

from the villagers of desperate fighting at Kordgb, and 

that a wounded British officer and for^ »ldicrs wm 

at Buni No particulars could be obtained After 

dark the promised levies niarcbed in, and P*^ ***h*tt 

what troublesome to manage, a i^tatioo 

also earned for ihcmselves at Ghiff. Ne^ 

the 17th. at eight o'clock, Motoly 

and led hU men down the 

how easily the opposite side could be block^ Another 
s^nal from Mastuj told him 

fSear levy men would be at Bum the foUowing day. 

iT inX Sten,»«. Mnberly mi=W *»> 

and found there jone*. badly ”1? ™ 

Sikhs, of whom nine «« 

fortified A coni-enient house, and 

(bf information. There waa «« 

but ail the evidence pointed to his having 

whelmed and annihilated hy a large fo^ 

at that moment in Drisan, waruMi* 

Sc Nisa Gul and Mastuj. Joom had made various 
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efforts to get letters through to Mastuj to explain his 
crippled condition, and that he could not get back 
without help. 

As if Mobcfly were not sufficiently weighted with 
responsibility he now got a letter from Gough at Ghissr 
to say that the erteiuy hdd the road between him and 
Gupis; and asking for men. Also another from Gilgit, 
which shoured that no troops ivene on their way to 
rein force him. Jones, Phula, and Moberly thereupon 
held a council of war, and decided that their only hope 
w^as to try and elude the Drisan force by a rapid 
night march into Mastuj. Moberly had previously 
told the local headmen that he intended to return next 
day by the left bank; but as soon aj it was dark enough^ 
he transported the whole of the party over the river^ 
and b^an his forlorn march to Mastuj. It was 
terribly difficult, the men being stupid from fatigue 
and sleepiness, while the Sikhs were somewhat de¬ 
moralised from disaster. One point told in Moberly's 
favour. It was tbe annual Musalmin fast month, 
consequently it was nearly certain that a Drdsan 
intercepting force would start later, not before nine 
or balf-past, beeanse^ after starving till sundown, they 
would have to cook and eat before setting out to 
fight Also Mobcrl/s stratagem about rettiming 
by the other side bore fruit The Ullage of Awi, 
directly blocking the left bank road, was seen to 
be held strongly by the enemy, whose cn^wded 
watch-fires twinkled like baleful rod stars across the 
river. 

Colonel Pbula did wonders in keeping the men 
together. The PunidLb, sent forward to hold the Nisa 
Gu], behaved admirably. Progress waji slow, and at 
three o clock a halt Jbr two hours was compulsory, 
as the men were dead beat The Kashmir troops^ 
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thaJi iJftC vaJuablc aninumitiori destroyedi volun¬ 
teered at Burti to each carry twenty additional rounds 
of the surplus Martini-Henry cartridges belonging to 
the Sikhs, in addition to his own load, already of 
crushing weight, on the understanding that if he 
found it too heavy he was to get^ the nearest 
native officer's pennissEon and throw it into the river. 
But only one or two of the men did so. The exhaust<^ 
soldiers lay down in the figure of a square^ the Sikhs in 
the middle, while Moberly organised a suiaH search- 
party to go back for a straggler^ the only man lost on 
the journey. Permission had been given that those who 
desired Et might have one ■ * tot" of rum before starting, 
and no more, the remaining liquor to be then thrown 
aiAiay. One Gurkha somehow contrived to evade these 
orders, and paid for It ivith his life. Finding this man 
drunk, Moberly hoisted him on to a pony, but, creeping 
along at ihc rearj he must have fallen of In the darkness, 
and been killed by one of several small detachments of 
the enemy who followed, cautiously and douhtingtyp ^e 
retreating column. Moberly nloved off agcun at five 
o'clock, and two hours afterwards came in s^t of me 
Nisa Gut Then all was well. Given the alternative 
of a long rest there^ or of going straight on, the 
though stumbling from fatigue^ with one voice dectM 
to persevere, and slowly dragged themselves into the 
fort, after covering thirty-five miles in twenty-eight 
hours, with little food, no regnlar halls, and under 
excessive burdens. 

At Mastuj the Hunza-Nagar levies had not behaved 
particularly w’ell, and they were sent back to Ghizr, 
only the PuniAl men beiitg kept The rumours of the 
enemy having^ shown himself on the farther side of 
Ghizr proved baseless, hut, although Gough might no 
longer urgently require rdnforcctnent, there was no 
H 
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room for the Hunia-Nagar riflemen in Mastuj, which 

the enemy were ckjsing in upon* i - i^i * 

Moberly’s march was a remarkable one, admirably 
carried out His celerity and astuteness enabled mm 
to slip through just in time. Like all succe^ful soldie^ 
be hw the knack of transmitting hU surplus energy to 
subordinated 
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CHAPTER XIV 

the korAch catastrophe 

TONES'S ,Sfkh-5 had suflered greatly. The whole 
J sta& of Ross's mot'ement is melancholy reading, 
and its ^al catastrophe forms a lurid pictured It 
i ji-PTn’i that lifter Ross started on the yth March he 
made up his mind definitely to leave a small party 
at Buni, and villager porters on with liim to bring 
back Edwardes and Fowler. While at Buni he heard 
that Edwardes was in jeopardy, pfrobably surrounded, 
All the taessengers sent forwa^, quickly came back 
with news that the road was stopped. On the 6th 
the party left Buni with a laige number of coolie# 
without loads. The headman of the village went a,i 50 , 
and gave it as his opinion that the enemy would certainly 
be met, and in forces although he could not guess his 
precise whereabouts. About niid*day they came to the 
hamlet of Korigh, entirely deserted. One or two men 
w'cic noticed from the road making some kind of signals, 
and a few more were seen scudding up the hillside, 
Ross wrongly assumed that these people were harmless 
villagers, afraid of his Sikhs. The headman is said to 
have refuted this, and ft was pointed out that simple 
nllagcrs*would hardly bolt from British troop®,witiiout 
rcasort; and that a most cautious advance was advisable 
Whereupon Ross is alleged to have shown atinoj'ance, 
and to have sternly asked the headman how he dared 
to tell lies, and say an enemy was on the road. Such 
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an inexplicable speech of course disconcerted the local 
inagTiatej who is reported to have uncoveired his head 

_the last appeal of a Muhammedan^—and^ throwing 

his head-dress on the ground at Rosses feet, t& have 
declared solemnly that the enemy was at Koidgh 
during the night, and that if he, the speaker, were 
lying the Englishman might walk upon him or kill 
hiriL He did not know any more* but if the Sher 
Ar?ulites had ^d away, why — the 
fortunate indeed. Ross, unhappily, - remained in¬ 

credulous. 

On reaching the Kor^gh defile^ half-a-njii^ farther 
on, the Sepoys noted with suspicion 9onie empty 
sangars dose to the traek, also several nfen scattered 
over the hillside, but their commander remained opti¬ 
mistic, The defile is the result of the river cutting its 
winding course through terrible cliffs, A goat, scuttling 
along the high ridges, might start a th&nderous 
avalanche of boulders down the unstable slopes^ At 
the lower end of thus fri^tful gorge the pathway begins 
to ascend from the river above some caves and then zig¬ 
zags upwards. There the ” point" of the advanced guard 
was fired upon, and hundreds of men disclosed them¬ 
selves and set the very' hillsides rolling down. Obviously 
the soldiers were in a trap EvtsryHBiing depended on 
their getting out again, at whatever cost, before the exits 
were closed The opposing force consisted enttrely of 
Reshun villagers^ poorly armed but incalculably favoured 
b>' their position. Neverthdesa* m any Chi trills are of 
opinion that if Ross had pressed forward w'ilh determina¬ 
tion he might have got through to Edwardes ab-Rcshun, 
though that is very doubtful, or if he had rushed back 
at once with all his men, he would certaaily have got 
out His losses in either case might have been heavy, 
but nothing like what they eventually became, What 
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he did was to order Jones back with ten men to 
the Koi^gh end of the defile ; but what was formeriy an 
empty sangar by the side of the road was now fuU of 
men, Ad before Jones reached the last shoot down which 
the rocks were tymbling^ only two Sildis remained with 
him, all the rest bdng killed or maimed- He sent back 
word of this to Ross, who thereupon withdrew his men 
into two caves beneath the path and close to the river^ 
which at certain periods of the year suhmerges them. 
Jones ja|n«d them*there. During the night they made 
anuther^att^mpt to get out* and seemed on the point of 
success,'at any rate they were getting on hopefully^ when 
they were ofdwred back again. Tbe little party seems 
to have been fore-doomed. All the next day the caves 
were occupici A laige number of Chitrilis fortified 
thcmselvj^ on the opposite bank in a sangar, whence a 
continuous Hre was maintained against the Sikhs, who 
erected l^eastworks for protection* 

That night the poor fbLIows tried to escape by scaling 
the hillside, but wore brought up short hy a precipice, 
as they s^posed, where a Sikh was lost It was thought 
that the man had fallen over a cliff* and that the place 
was impassable ChJtrdlis, on the other hand, say that 
they were within a few feet of safety, there being in 
front of them only a small picquet, which fired and ran 
away; that the man was killed by a bullet before he 
fell; and they (the Chitrili critics) never could under¬ 
stand how the Sikhs failed to perceive that they had 
actually escaped. Be that as it may, they returned to 
the caves once more and passed another miserable day 
without-foocL Then Rcjss perceived he must cut his way 
out at all cost. Starting at two o'clock in the morning, 
they rushed along, losing heavily. Ross behaved with * 
astounding gallantjyv It Is related that he charged a 
sangar a little the track by himself, and killed two or 
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three of its inmates with his molvef at dose quarters. 
Then a stone partially stunned him, and he was shot 
dead. Jones and seventeen Sepoys got through to the 
plain on the Kor%h side of the dehle, where two con¬ 
secutive masses of charging swordsmen wilhered up and 
melted before them^ teaching the Chitr&lis their bitter 
mistake in attacking Sikhs shoulder to shoulder on 
open ground. But three more men were killed, and 
the remaining fourteen, ten of whom, including Jones, 
were grievously wounded, crawled painfully into Buni 
at s\k o'clock in the morning, where th^y found the 
party left there by Ross. These fourteen men and one 
other wcfO the sole survivors of the sixty soldiers w'ho 
entered the Kordgh defile. 

An uncertain number of Sikhs, between twenty and 
thirty* failed to follow Jones, and fell back once more to 
their old hiding-place^ where they w-ere closely invested, 
small sangars being even built on the top edge of the 
mouths of the caves. For seven or eight days they 
lived there without food or water, sustained, Harley 
conjectures, by the opium which Sikhs usually have 
about them. Then three chiefs, Muhamm^ fsa, 
Yidgir Beg, and the latter^s nephew, came on from 
Reshun, where they had treacherously seized Ed warded 
and Fowler and slaughtered their following During 
a parley they swore to spare the imprisoned soldiers 
in return for an immediate surrender These terms 
were accepted^ and the emaciated Sikhs came slowly 
out, broken in spirit and with faltering steps. Ail those 
unable to walk were at once slaughter!^—a terrible 
commentary on the trust to be placed in the word 
of a CbitrilL The others were shut up in a house at 
KaJak. Next moming, by the order of the infamous 
trio (two of them blood relations and the third a foster- 
brother of Sher Afzul), the hapless Sikhs were brought 
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out sritgly and hacked to death, one man only cKaping.* 
Many Chitiilis refused to participate m the butchery, 
for even their lax consciences wore shocked at the per¬ 
fidy of the chiefs. The killing done by Broa men. 

One comment only is necessary. It is this. In a 
country like Chitrdl the moment a small f^rty, such 
as Ross’s, allows its guides to escape it is m dangCT. 
At Kordgh the first shot was the signal for all the 
coolies to bolt; yet they ivcre of priceless value. \v^ 
their local knowledge, Ross might perhaps haw ^cap^ 
either over the hills or by fording. Afterwards, Jus only 
chance was to fight his way out of the trap at any wst 
on the install t; evccy snomeiit of d-clay meant i 
would be more securely barricaded. 

Mastui fort, during the 19th, 20th, and 2ist of 
March, was set in order for a siege; tre« were cut 
down, constructed, walls strengthened and Iwp- 

holed. On the last-mentioned date some of 
hunith recruits were given a lesson on the nfle and 
its uses. But the result was not encouraging, l Me 
following mornmg Moberly made a reconnmssance up 
the Laspur valley, and found the enemy in positiOT 
at a place known as the Chakalwat He was honoured 
by Iwing suspected of mediuting an attack, for, u^ 
the appearance of his forty men, the enemy rushed 
away to man their stone shoots At the foot of a 
predpitons part of the road a Chitrih lay de^. 

others, moribund, near him. In ^e darkness 
these, with a dosen others, feU over the drop 
were badly injured; but the rest had bc^ earned 
away, it jiemed, by their friends, ^his |ivo »me 
conreption of the ordinary physical difficulUes of 

• the. «»T^ it»t»« be *1™ * hc-d™® 

who ™ mppowd to doiir iJie hooour of niudcfuis W 
in cold bloody but rclcnbcd. 
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Chjtrdl, which daim yearly several victims, even among 
the local people who know them best 

From this datep 25rd March, until Kelly arrived 
on the 9th April, there is little to record. The gaitisdn 
wa5 biockad^, but not closely, and no otie wa^ hurt 
Sangars were built by the enemyp but the place was 
never seriously pressed. On the morning of the 9th 
a sentry reported that he heard cannon, but Moberly 
and Bretherton, after listening long and attentivelyp 
came to the beltef that he must have been mi^takm 
The enemy were brisker in attack than usual^ and in 
that way contrived to mask the retreat of Muhammed 
Isa's men from the Chakalwat posrtio^ until it was 
too late for Moberly to intervene effectually. 


CHAPTER XV 


THE VALIAKT DEtEKCE OF RE51IUN 

V’l^E must now tell what had befalJen Edwaid^ and 
^ ^ Fowler, 

It was related on page 107 that, on March 6th, 
Edwardes wrote a note to Moberly from Korigh, which 
detemiined Ross to start out with hU Sikhs from MasUij. 
The reason of that letter bdng written was thU By 
Ross's orders, Edwardes and Fowler were marching to 
Reshun with every military precaution. But they were 
hampered by the length of their convoy, and by the 
talling-oiit of the coolies. Their total force conaisted 
of sixty fighting men—Dhurm Singh and his forty rifle¬ 
men, now reinforced by Fowler's twenty Bengal (not 
Kashmh) sappers and miners. As there were 150 porters 
carrying loads^ and when it is femcmt>ered that on none 
of the ChitiU pathways ran two men walk abreast, it will 
be seen that the problemt^ how to provide advance and 
rear guards, as well as to properly protect the baggage 
and ammunition^, w^as difficult in any case, while, if they 
were seriously attacked on the way^ it would be a hope¬ 
less one. 

While they were stringing through the Korigh deflie, 
where dreadful scenes were to be soon enacted^ the guide 
of the party, provided by Moberly* informed Edivardes 
that at Koidgh hamlet a friend had told him of severe 
fighting at Chitrdh and that this convoy also was to be 
^ttack^H Edwardes thereupon sat down and w^cote to 
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Mobeflyt and then hurried forward in search of Fowler, 
They decided to ga on as far as Reshun. Of course if 
they had marched bach to Kordgh, and halted thcre^ we 
should ha^-e been happier in haring no brave story to 
hear; but it must be remembered that the whole country¬ 
side was full of false rumours, that everybody on the 
road had been helpful and pleasant, while women and 
girls were working peacefully in the hclds. Most im¬ 
portant of all, Edw'aides and Fowler attll bdiex'ed that 
the Chitralis were our allies, and that Umra Kh^n was 
the common enemy. Also, they conjectured that their 
reinforcement might be badly wanted at Chi^l. With 
all the evidence, as well as their preconceived ideas, 
tending in one direction, it would be unnatuml for two 
high-spirited young officers to elect to retreat in the face 
of such plausible reasons for going forward, especially 
when there was a chance of "seeing service^’' Neve^ 
they closed up their stragglers and moved with 
circumspection to Reshun, which they entered at dusk. 
Very soon their guide brought further news that not 
only had there been fighting at Chitrdl, but it was certrin 
that the Chittdlis thcmseh'es had attacked the British 
Agent's escort Edwardes interrogated the village head¬ 
man, recommended to him by Moberly, and, after making 
alt other possible inquiries, he and Fowler ^eed to halt 
until they had communicated with Mastuj, and, in the 
meantime, to re^Kiir the roadway, wrhich was said to be 
broken down a mile or so ahead. But first a camping- 
place roust be selected. The village elders su^cs^ 
the polo ground, but the political barometEr was falling 
rapidly, therefore, a spot was cho.sen on the river cliff, 
where the party could not be surrounded. Vigilant 
sentries were posted, and the last peaceful sleep for many 
a long day fell on the little force. 

Reshun is a large village—of two hundred families 
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or more—embosoiiittl in steep lofty slopes, TIio tiny 
fields, and the blocks of grey houses, surromidcd by 
orchards, are high above the Mastuj river, which flows 
swiftly along the base of precipitous dilTs one hundred 
to one hundred and feet higE From the great 
mountain aides behind the village tumble the st^m- 
Icts which irrigate the land directly or through miniature 
canals, and trickle past the doors of the homesteads. 
The surplus water finds its way through the edge 
of the cliff, where it has cut out two or three b^k- 
neck pathways, to the sand and stones at the river's 
brink. Another and easier descent, a short distance 
down stream, leads over a frail bridge to P^rpfsh and 
Owir on the right bank. Still lower down, a great 
rocky spur, nearly a thousand feet high, blocks the 
space between the river and the mountains, and is 
climbed by the tedious track which does duty for a 
main road between Mastuj and Chitrdl- Vet, from the 
summit of this bold bluff the panting traveller, looking 
back. Is rewarded by a aght of curious beauty, remark¬ 
able in melancholy monotoned Cbitrdl because of its 
bright colouring. Perhaps late autumn is the season 
when its charms arc best displayed. Then the varie¬ 
gated willow leaves, yellow, russet, and green tinted, 
the multi-coloured fruit trees in elore-packed 
orchards, and the great chenars, looking as if wrought 
in copper, are still merely elements in a strange colour 
mixture. For the soil of the neat fields and the flanks 
of the surrounding mountains arc beautifully red. The 
entire picture, with its rectangular boundary w^ls or 
field embankments, and its many hues, remains in the 
memory as a quaint mosaic, charming, hut artificial look¬ 
ing. When a Chitrali lover sings of the ripeness of his 
sweetheart’s lips, he compares them to the " lovely red 
of Reahuo soil," and. indeed, the village is very beautiful 
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Next morning, to see how the people would respond 
to call for porter^, Edwanies said nothing about 
halting, and by ten o'clock one hundred and fifty 
coolies assembled at the camping-ground But as 
only fifty were required to carry loads and building 
materia],^ the remainder were dismissed. When the 
headmen learned that the convoy was to stay at 
Reshun, they protested that there was no food, but 
Edwardes insisted that food must be provided. The 
camp was shifted to another posidon on the river 
cliff, where the bridge, far below, could be swept by 
its fire, Dhurm Singh, with thirty Righunith rifle¬ 
men, was left as a guard for the ammunition, and to 
build a sangar Edwardes and Fowler, accompanied 
by four local Adamrfdas, with the remainder of the 
soldiers and the fifty ™>ljest then set out to repair 
the broken road Immediately below Reshun is the 
high, steep spur already mentioned, with smooth rocky 
surfaces and screre gradients. There is a lower path 
across its precipitous rtver face, but the foothold there 
is dubious, and at certain points rough ladders have 
to be climbed, which precludes its use, as well for men 
carrying loads, as for animals. Fowler took hts pony, 
and after the toilsome climb and the cquahy difheuft 
descent on the otlicr side to a level euepanse of ground, 
he rode along the water's edge to see if anybody were 
concealed there, and to search for a ford. He only 
discovered one unarmed youth, and time did not 
permit of the ford question being properly sctdccL 

Ail then went on a little way. Presently they came 
to the entrance of a narrow defile^ completely commanded 
by a cliff on the opposite side of the river. As a good 
soldier, Ed warden, in existing circumstniiccs, was not 
going into such a place without first crowning the heights 
on his left, so Fowler was sent up the mountain-side with 
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cieht Kashmfr riflemen, to teconnoitre. Preparatory to 
EoinQ, both he and Edwardes searched the steep ascent 

Mtacopa * 

ra»ti, who «»ra«l to have a tlfle in his hand, high V 
the slope. He was conjectured to be one of tl^ 
isolated scamps who were niraourcd to te going about 
tnUchievously breaking down roads, climb ^ 

s«-ere, the ground rough; but after * 
reached a point higher than the top of the cliff on tte 

farther bank, whereon he discerned s^-eral r^P^ 

sangais. and. a couple of 'V;^^ 

a clear view of the little village of PirpisL ^ 

ing, he made for the spot where the man had 
He ivas almost there, when a nfle rang out, " 

three hundred well-armed men streaming quick y from 

Pdrpfsh, lined the diffs, and beg^ 

across the ri^-er, Fowler sheltering h^ 

rocks, fired back, keeping an e^ over his 

the place where he had .seen the A corfmral 

was at once killed Fowler "f®; 

and he and his men made such good pracfeci^ that . 

time the enemy was forced 

sangars gave him no protection, b^usc 

his^hdr elevation, looked straight do^ 

Bullets neverlhelesa kept pattmng 
Fowler himself was hit at the back^ the shoulder 
though he imagined he had merely b«n struck by a 
S His arSilants re-lined the crest of the d ff, and 

from the direction of thdr aim, 

Edwardcs down below was being driven back toward 

It was impossible for Edwnrdes to ford 
and dri« the Chitrsllis from the opposite [ 

Fowlor remained where he was, his party ^ ^ ^ 
off, while if they descended the way they came, y 
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It would be in the teeth of the enemy. Ke decided 
to run tlwt nsk. The Sepoys, on the other hand, would 
'I **1 content to stay under cover. Appro- 
pnatinf the dead corporal's ammunition, Fowler ^ave 
the order, and down all scuttled as hard as they could 
bolt, under a terrific front fire from across the river- 
moreover, men now appeared upon the ridges above and 
«hmd, and suned ^eat stones bounding and thunder- 
ing do^ the inclme. There is a special Providence that 
Mtch« o\er wild animals galloping over rough, rocky 
^omv , and protects them from the sportsman ; so to- 
position from huntiir to hunted, 
MKved that protwtion he had so often grudged to a 

STp ,7 ^ ^“1^‘^ts; one struck 

another passed through a man's 
wnst, a third soldier was hit in the thigh. ^ But their 

in and out of the boulders, 
that accurate shooting was impossible^ 

the min ^ gun-cotton, lying in 

showi^ because the enemy was 

The s)ld]Cf3 were somewhat unnerved and 
anxious to be off, and it was evidenr^ere w^ to bJ 

u ^ which now 

ay them and Reshun, it was daremus to 

lower p^, for, should the cliff ladders^be gone 
^«Ud ^ impossible. The Sepoys hitened' 
^ong, follow^ by the British officer^ Now a 
charming incident happened Fowlers Gilmti ffroom 
weeping for the master he believed to be S' 
was some half-mile ahead with the pony 
uig back, he saw Fowler, and. without thin kinTSf 
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h(s own s&fety — and, of course, he was neither 
a soldier nor of fighting stock—ran back with 
mare. The man wounded in the wrist was bleeding 
cxcessivclj’, so Edwardes and Fowler bandaged him^as 
best they could, and put him on the pony. Hurr>'ing 
up the spur, the two officers were soon spent, while 
high above, on the right, a party of the enemy, 
Pathdns, raced to intercept them, Fowler seized 
the pony's tail, and gave his other band to Ed warded 
the groom carrying the riflt But Fowler, as wc 
know, was wounded, and his arm weak^ still, by 
continually changing hands, he managed to hold 
on. 

At the top of the spur there is a dip between two 
ridges, the road running over that to the left If the 
enemy got on to the right one first, the story was ended. 
However, the pony pulled hard; the PathAns wens just 
beaten by some of the S«po>'s who “extended" to keep 
the right ridge clear. Nevertheless, as the game little 
animal crossed the summit, the enemy pressed close, 
and bullets flew thickly. Some passed between Fowler 
and the pony; one lodged in the cantle of the saddle, 
and another passed through the body of a poor sapper, 
whereupon the rider was lifted off, as he could walk 
somehow, and the mortally wounded man was mounted 
in his stead, to be taken to Reshun, where he died the 
same night. In descending, the pony went much more 
slowly than those on foot, and one or two Sepoys plucktly 
stayed behind to help Fowler drive it along. At the 
bottom they could not make straight across for Dhurm 
Singh's breastwork on the river cliff, because the >f'**^* 
vening ground was impassable for horses. They had, 
therefore, to keep to the ondinarv' road, now greatly 
exposed, for yet another party of assailants appeared 
above the village, on the right; but, although the ground 
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was snicked up z\l round thfim, only one otfier man 
was hit 

When the sangar was reached, all pressed together 
under its walls; but it was overcrowded, and shots kept 
faJlii^ in from both front and rear. The fire grew 
continually hotter as fresh bands of the enemy came 
up and joined in. A short distance to the left there 
™ a wall along the cliff; st was decided to utilise iL 
Fowler took his sappers there safely» in spite of an 
excited fusilade from the hills, and then ran back 
again. Next it was settled that a block of houses^ 
about two hundred yards distant, must be captured 
before it was seized by their assailants. Volunteers 
being called for, Dhurm Singh and twenty of his 
Gurkhas offered themselves. Bayonets were fixed, and, 
headed by Fowler^ a rattling charge was made across 
the open, under a heavy shower of bullets. The block 
was carried, cleared, and most of it occupied; the de¬ 
fenders escaping through the orchard into adjacent 
houses, Rooms were searched, loopholes hastily 
knocked through and the water channels dammed up, 
after all available pitchers and jars had been filled ; 
but the enemy, of course, soon diverted the little 
canals. Edwardes, from directing the defence of tlie 
sangar, where two or three more men were wounded^ 
ran over to inspect the new acquisition. To sustain 
a siege in the diff position was out of the question, 
for it had no head cover, and in Chitril it may be laid 
down as a rule that, as one cannot camp near water 
without being commanded on most sides by rifie fire, 
and since a small detachment leaving its water supply 
hi /oilOt defeated, roofe impervious to bullets are 
the only safeguard. 

The group of houses seized by Fowler constituted a 
rabbit-warren of contracted rooms, with no light except 
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5 uch pcnctnited through the smoko-bolc in the 
middle of each ceil mg. Some yards m front lay the 
polo grotind, a four-foot wall, with a gate in the centre 
jnten.entng; beyond, at a distance of two or three 
hundred yards, was tJie main part of the village, 
clustered together. To the rights twenty paces a^vay, 
was a garden wall—^bounding an orchard with a thick 
festoon of vine stems, which acted as a screen. The polo 
ground, W'hich ran across the front* slops! djagonaJly 
towards the left roar* At the back, the river side, tJiere 
was nothing between the cliffs and the fruit trets close 
to the housesL Near at hand were detached hoveisp 
sheds, and walls, which there was no time to destroy, 
although they would obviously give excellent cover to 
assailants. Every other consideration had to be 
sacrificed to pncparie against that masterful rush which 
w^as expected momentarily. The sappers ft'crc brought 
in from behind their wall, and all hands started to 
fortify rooms^ build tip |:^5agcs, and construct parapets 
on the house-tops, in almost frantic haste^ but on a 
definite plan. One end of the block remained in the 
hands of the besiegers, but the connecting roofs wem 
comprehensively broken through, so that the spaces 
disclosed could be fully commanded by a particular 
breastwork, which also prevented the enemy appearing 
on his own house-tops. From the bill% as well as from 
the houses beyond the polo ground, thens w™ an in¬ 
creasing fire. To rush up the fortifications, waits were 
demolished to get at the sun'^dried bricks they cofi- 
tained, and roofing timbers had to be tom out of the 
houses. 

As the dusk deepened^ the baggage and ammuni¬ 
tion from the sangar above the river were brought in t 
e^-en wounded men gave their help. Those unable to 
walk wer^ carefully carried. In this catci^cry came 
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Edwardes's nice little dog, shot through the My. ft 
seemed certain she must die, but, if so. she should die 
amongst friends. On the Gilgit frontier a subalterns 
equipment can hardly be considered complete tvithout a 
banjo and a fojf-terrier. All the ammunttion, such was 
the hurrj', had to be built into the parapets on the roof, 
as well as much of the officers* baggage. A little bouM 
on the left flank was originally occupied, but afterwards 
abandoned because of the danger of isolating its gamsrjn. 
It subsequently gave great trouble. Scarcely had the 
sun set before the moon rose; friendly clouds would 
have greatly helped the exhausted workers, who, because 
of the silver light, were obliged to labour in constrain^ 
attitudes to escape the keen-cj’ed marksmen, watchful 
for some one to aim at. No attack was made, and at 
dawn the wom-out garrison got some sort of rest, or 
rather, some cessation from high-strung expectancy. 
The severe nerve strain told on the men, w'ho, during 
the night, kept tiring excitedly—often at imaginary 
ohjdcts. Two of those most seriously injured died 
before morning. In the different bouses, which w'^ 
infested with vermin, a small amount of food was dis¬ 
covered, including one or two fowls and a few ^gs, but 
water was the chief anxiety. All that coUected was 
carefully ladled out by Edwardes and Fowier into the 
men's oxvn vessels, to prevent caste disputes. The 
wounded, who showed remarkable stoicism, were tenderly 
hetp^ by Edwardes and SubadSr Dhurm Singh to the 
best of their power."carbolic tooth-powder" being the 
sole antiseptic procurable. 

The enemy seemed at length to realise that his 
profuse expenditure of cartridges must be checked, so 
all day on the Sth March he kept fairly quiet; and. 
without intermission, the garrison worked at the forti- 
fleations wherever they could do so without undue 
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^Kpo^urc. Some baggage had been left behind in the 
sangar^ so when it was dark enough for the attemptp 
Fowler took out a party and brought in evcrythiiigp and 
then prepared for an adventurous joumey to get water 
from the river. Two great jars, lashed to poles, were 
carried and escorted by twdvc men and accompanied 
by an Endian water-carrier. Silently tJic brave fellows 
filed out through the trees of the orchard and headed 
for the cl I ft Hdwardes enjoined hLs men to keep still ; 
nevertheless^ Fowler had not gone more than a few 
yards when severaj rifles were exploded. However^ 
Edwardes managed to check the unsteady Sepoys^ and 
the part>' resumed its risky marcE Fowler and four 
men lay on the cliff edge as a guard, wfhile the others, 
descending a steep path to the rivers filled the big jars 
and brought them up agaiit The sensations of the five 
watchers must have been exciting. Actually# a second 
journey was accomplished^ andp emboldened by success, 
even the pony was taken down and watered. It w'as 
the audacity of the whole proceeding that made it safe. 
The possibility of such a cool-nerved exploit could not 
be imagined by the enemy* who subsequently wondered 
why the garrison were^ comparatively speakings so well 
off for water. 

After the moon was up* the men, especially as they 
were warned not to fire causelessly* could hardly be 
kept awake, and some slept as they stood, although 
everything depended on their alertness. Just before the 
light came, a sentry at the pologround wall reported a 
sound, as of digging, in the little house which had been 
abandoned. It wm resolved to let a Gurkha sergeant 
and three of his men go out and do as they pleased, for 
Gurkhas are known to be clever and watry on such 
expeditions. But they failed badly. Advancing straight 
at their object^ a shot was fired from somewhere, and all 
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came runninif back. One Scpryy showed a slight cut on 
the hand, probably caysed by hts own bayonet. It v^'as 
obvious that nothing in future couJd be usefully done 
without British leading. 

The roof fortificationa w^erc in two sectionSi defended 
respectively by Hdwardes and the Kashmir troops^ and 
Fowler with his Bengal sappers. Immediately berore 
dawn the dead silence waa broken by EdwanJes's voice 
shoutings ^ Present^ fire I" and at the instant^ as if by 
magic he had unchained all the powers of darkness^ the 
air was rent with screamsn wild war crics^ the discord of 
dmrns^ and the incessant rattle of musketry. There w^s 
a determined assault, chiefly from the polo-ground side, 
from the garden wall and from the houses near the big 
plane tree at the comer oF the polo ground. From the 
last-named shelter the enemy time and again tried to 
charge out, but were driven back, tom and shattered, by 
Edwardes's men, hring with dcadiieat precision at twenty 
yards' range. Behind the garden wall| when all others 
had gone away, a company of Pathdns cursed and 
taunted the bcsi^fcd. Fowler wished to take out a 
party, whip round a corner^ and for them, but as 

another rush might be imminent, it was eventually 
decided not to sortie. At length the Pathdns also re¬ 
tired, shouting as they went that thq^ would get them all 
before long. The Losses fell exclusively on Edwardes's 
peyst, where the struggle was furious. He lost four 
killed and six wounded^ so that only thirty-four men 
remained fit to fight out of the sixty soldiers who 
marched into Reshun. While the atliack was in progress 
some Fathilus crept round to the river side, where, 
daylight discovering them, several were shot Besides 
the Sepoys actually hit, an astonishing number had 
bullets through their clothing and accoutrementsL As 
the enemy dragged away his dead and injured before 
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the li^ht came, it is impossibk to say how many were 
put A<trs iU c^rnbat i but the losses were heavy, for the 
courage and determination of the assailants led to their 
exposing themselves, when the Kashmir soldiers literally 
mowed them do^TL 

The beating of drums and a subdued uproar con¬ 
tinued all day long„ and EdwardcsV garrison worked 
strenuously during the ^th Marche preparing for another 
night attack^ which, however^ was not attempted^ for It 
was neither in Pathin nor any other human nature to 
hazard a repetition of the slaughter. The lotb March 
dso passed away quietly. Shots fnam carefully-placed 
sharp-shooters harassed the besieged somewhat; but 
the latter were principally occupied in burning six dead 
Gurkhas. The corpses wwe placed in an outer shed, 
with wood and straw^ whicdi were then ignited. It Is 
always a satisfaction to their surviving friends when 
deceased Hindus ans cremated in the orthodox way. 
During the day some of the men thought they heard 
distant firing* but it Tvas not generaJty credilecL There 
13 small doubt, however, that it was the rifles of Ross's 
Sikhs in the Koragh Defile which the exceptionally 
quick-eared w^crc alone able to distInguisE 

As the moon would be later, there was the promise 
of two or three hours' darkness. It was seen that the 
enemy now occupied the wall on tJic diff, whence came 
the glare of watch-fire^ There was but little drinking 
water left, and the energetic defence formed a coundl of 
war to consider the advisability of a sorde- Edwardes, 
Fowler^ and Dhurm Singh discussed the question. The 
last-named obsen^ed that the enemy could not be 
surprised, because of his fires* Fowler pointed out that 
for that very reason he would never see an attacking 
part>\ so a sally was decided upon. Twenty men* all 
that could be safely or even riskily spared, w'M to star^ 
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all xhc spare water-bottles sluTi^ about them, 
Fowler to show the way. Edwardcs wanted to com* 
mand, but he w*as insufEciently acquainted with the 
groiindp so the long, lithe Irishman, the good ridcr» good 
Sportsman p and scomer of danger^ tightened his belt, 
and looked to his bayonet and rifle, for an omameotal 
W'eapon, such as a sword p would be useless. 

The soldieis paraded quietly in the orchard, and 
crept out stealthily one after the other* Straight in 
front was the reflection of the fires behind the wall, 
but Fowler led them soflly and slowly to the left, where 
the old sangar was, then turning sharply* they stole 
closer and closer to the lights^ expecting every minute 
to hear a sentry’s chaUenge. The nearest glare came 
from a dip in the ground forty yards away* Forming 
in lincp Fowler got still nearer. Presently^ a party of 
twenty men, chatting and cooking round a big fire, 
came into view^ while abore the edge of the hollow 
appeared the head of a careless sentry, Fowler gave 
the word The sen by ye] led p and the soldiers, rushing 
to the brink of the dip, poured in a volley with awful 
result Fowler Jumped down and dashed at a man^ 
but his foot trippingp he fell heavily, while the Sepoys 
sent a stream of bullets over his prostrate body* Only 
one or two of the picket escaped. 

But there was the sangar ahead. There the enemy 
blinded by the firelight, and mistaken about the attack, 
sprung to their wall, and began shooting wildly in frant, 
while all Che time Fowler and his soldiers were rushing 
in from the flank and re^; too late the fated men dis¬ 
covered this, and* screaming with terror, tried to escape^ 
but bullet and bayonet did their pitiless work^ and few 
got aivay. Withdrawing his men quickly from tlie 
light of the blaming fire, Fowler had begun to search 
the ground* when he discovered that Edwardes was 
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being hotly attacked; therefore, leaving all the cap¬ 
tured arms, he hurried back, for Edwardcs had but a 
handful of men with him. By the time the housa 
were reached the assault was practically over. Fowlers 
meri, though tautton^d to be si Icntp could not refr^n 
from an exulting cheer as they approached the walli 
However, iheir leader raised his voice also and warned 
Edwardesp so they escaped that saddest of all msstaic« 
—to be shot hy one's oivn friends. In the morning it 
was found that the enemy had returned to the clilT 
wall and built up strong breasUTOrks. No single man 
of the sortie party was hurt, except Fowler, who 
sprained a thumb. His characteristic dash and level¬ 
headedness combined were the best protection his men 
could have. It is tme that, owing to the counter-attack 
upon Edwardes, made on a supposition that ^c garnson 
was trying to tut its ^vay out, little was gained 
moral effects, both upon the enemy and upon the be¬ 
sieged, but those were invaluable. 

Hunger and thirst began to obtrude themseH-es on 
the nth March, and there was no water to cook with- 
An attempt was made to dig a well, but twelve feet 
down solid rock was struck. The enemy butl a cr^s 
nest of brushwood and boards in the big pl^e-tre^ 
about level with the fortification held by the 
Sepoys. Its occupants were driven out repeatedly, but 
relumed as often. At evening it w^ resolved that jret 
another attempt must be made to fetch water from tlw 
river, although the task was now of the grav^t peril, 
for the enemy was furiously alert after his temble lesson 
on the loth. Unless the stars in their courses fou^t 
for Fowler, this was likely to be his last entenirt^ He 
started with twelve men. each carrying five tottles,^d 
a watcr-canricT and a Gilgit groom carrying skins. This 
time they bore off to the other side of the old sangar. 
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and^ with most surpnsin^ liick^ hit upon a. rmci whidh 
cl imbed the hundred feet down to the rivnr^ although 
none of them Imd ever been that way befom Parched 
and dry-tongued, the men drank greediiy^ while Fowler* 
their solitary guards wondered if they wonld never fill 
the bottlos. Then it was his tum to ta^tc water for the 
first time in twenty-four honrsL After that^ all stoic 
back cautiously, and, in spite of taking a wrong road 
for a short distance^ reached the fortifications safely. 
Had they not discovered In time that they were going 
astray^ the^' must have walked into the arms of im¬ 
placable enemies. In some respects this was the most 
daring incident of the Reshun beleaguermentp and it 
was only by happy fortune that the party escaped 
detection—w^hieh meant certain destmetforL 

Such is the strength of caste sentiment amongst 
Hindus that two Sepoys refused to drink except from 
their own bottles filled from; the rivEir or direct from the 
water skin. Those men would have died of thirst 
rather than act against their religious convictions, in 
the middle of the night the enemy set fire to a shed 
immediately in front of the Kashmir rampart, and threw 
gun-cotton into the flames* but no harm was donct 
the fire was kept from spreading by aJI apertures being 
stopp^ up with blankets. 

Welcome rain fell heavily next day (the latb), and 
was collected in waterproof sheets. Hardly a shot was 
fired. There was a courtyard in the block* surrounded 
by doors of different rooms and communicating with 
narrow passages. The roof defences were to-day so 
rc-arranged that this space being entered by desperate 
assault the defenders could fire upon their assailants 
without fear of shooting one anotlier. Edwardcs and 
Fowler now gave tip all hope of being rescued, and 
were merdy steeled by a grim determination to fight 
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to the Hnish; btit* about ten q^dock on the morning of 
the IJthj a flag of truce was thrust above the polo- 
ground wallp and a PaUidn, shouting out, Cease firing/' 
stood forth boldly on the defence side of the boundary* 
Edwardcs sent the Musalm 4 n jemadar (lieutenant) of 
Bengal Sappers to meet hiiUp while every one hurried 
to his post in case of treachery. When Edwardes's 
officer returnedp he related that Muhammed Isa, Sher 
Afjcnrs fostcr-brothcrp with a large force just arrived 
from Chitrdl, were come to put an end to further fight¬ 
ing, Umra Kh^ii and t being now friends^ Muhammed 
Isa sent also a polite message that he was anxious to 
speak with the Englishmen. In the end^ Edivardes, 
after taking counsel with Fowler, decided to meet 
Muhammed Isa* who^ in the mcantitne, had ridden up 
to the polo wall, where, during the ensuing interview, 
he was covered by Fowler*s rifle. 

Edwardes, after a time, returned with the news given 
him by Muhammed Isa, which was that negotiations 
wxrc in progress between tJmra Khin and myself^ 
whereby the former was to be given the rulership of 
ChitrAl; and that all disagreement between us was 
ended. He furthermore suggested that Edw'ardes and 
Fowler, with their detachment, should march back to 
Mastuj, whither they would be honourably and safely 
escorted. In reply, Edwardes^ after conventionally ex¬ 
pressing pleasure at the good tidings* pointed out that 
he could not move without orders from me, ™d sug¬ 
gested that tilt best plan was to frame an armistice for 
the interval which must elapse before an answer to 
letters could be received from Chitr^ Them would be 
no mom fighting, the garrison was to be provisioned, 
and the water-carriers aJ lowed to go out and fill their 
skin bags. 

Muhammed Isa concurred, with a great show of 
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friendliness, and was profuse tn protestations of attach- 
mmt to the Govemment of India. He artfully adopted 
a not uncommon Oriental stratagem, and impressed 
upon Edwardes that^ although he^ Muhammed Isa^ was 
ajixinus to serve him, there werc^ nevertheless, so many 
bad characters in the village that no servants should 
leave the fordRcattons without a guard of Chitrilis to 
protect them. Letters were written to me and sent 
out, hut shortly afterwards some men, despatched by 
Edwardcs to fill water-bags From an irrigation channel 
beyond the polo ground^ came back to say that the 
water-course was broken, while the village ivas thronged 
with Fath^lns and Chitr^is, bristling with weapons. A 
few supplies, including a sheep, ivere sent in before 
nightfall Muhammed Isa kept to his part of the agree¬ 
ment, and hostilities stopped, although Edwardes kqst 
unremitting watch and ward. Rain fell heavily before 
momtng, and continued to fall on the T4th March. It 
was collected as before, and out of an artificJal puddle 
the pony had her first drink for six days. Mutton soup 
invigorated the wounded, and everyone got some of 
that rest he was literally dying for. 

tn the afternoon there was further speech with 
Muhammed Isa, who was now accompanied by Yidgar 
Beg, a plausible scoundrel, who had more limn once 
conduct^ mlssious to Kashmlrfand was consequently 
skilled in the minor diplomatic methods of influencing 
others. He cGiroborated Muhammed Isa in every 
particular, and, as both professed an earnest wi^ to be 
recommended by Edwardcs to my good offices^ it cer¬ 
tainly looked as if I must be in the ascendant Asides, 
as Edwardes and Fowler argued, if it was otherwise, 
why should the enemy parley at all when one determined 
charge with his now overwhelming force would tread 
the lew remaining Gilgit soldiers into the dust? 
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At this time the aspect of Rcshim all round 
Edwatdes’s position was as if it had been ravished fay 
a huTricane. Trees were sliced and boughs splintered; 
branches strewed the ground or hung downwards halL 
severed. A veritable storm of bullets had desolated 
the place. Men occupied themselves in digging into 
the mud walls, which were now small lead mines 
profitable to work. No outsider was allowed to 
approach the jealously-guarded fortifications. Some 
food was sent in, but not enough; indeed, there was 
but little left In the district now, for many fighting men 
had gathered together, all of whom had to be fed fay 

the villagers. . . 

Next day, the 15th, an inch of snow fell, but the 
ground dried up by the afternoon, whm Muhammed 
Isa sent in a polite invitation to the British officers to 
play polo in honour of peace having been made. He 
was courteously desired to play his game, but to excuse 
Ed wardes and Fow'ler, who, besides having no ponies^ 
were fatigued. But he was not to be denied, and 
begged that, if they would not take part in the spo^ 
they would at least do him the honour of watching it. 
There was, he said, that other officer (Fowler) he was 
anxious to see and a.ssure of his devotion. Auw 
another consultation, Edwardcs and Fowler decided 
that it would be wise not to seem to distrust 
advances, and that they could safely accept Muhamm^ 
Isa's courtesy, because those playing polo must be 
directly under the fire of the Sepoys on the ramparts, 
and they, the officers, could arrange to seat themselves 
under the protection of their own rifles. 1 herefore th^ 
^reed to go, with the proviso that all lookers-on should 
be removed from the polo-ground wall to the opposite 
side. Muhammed Jsa and Yidgir Beg cheerfully 
assented, and, riding up and down, ordered every one 
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acTC^s the polo ^ound. Hdwardes and Fowler care¬ 
fully instructed and placed theJr men. and. that done, 
went to watch the gamiL They were gpvcn a native 
bed fox a seat, and Fowler, thinking it was too near the 
end of the wall, and perhaps hidden from the garrison, 
pulled It farther mto the open. Muhamraed Isa played, 
while Vidgdf Beg sat betw'Cfin the tw'o officers to 
entertain them, tor sonne tJjne there were but few 
spectators, but gradually the crowd opposite grew 
larger. After a short while, the ponies being obviously 
over-tin^, the game finished somewhat abruptly, and 
the BHtE&h officers were defexendally asked if the 
dancing might begin. 

It is the custom in ChitrAl always to dance after 
polo, the defeated side having to caper and prance for 
the amusement of the victors^ They axe often, in 
addition, good-humouredly chafifed in a somewhat gross 
way, and exposed to broad ridicule* especially if there 
are any sheeted bundles seated by themselv^^s, and 
forming the ladies' gallery^ to inspire the comical man 
^ the winning side* Not liking to seem discourteous. 
Edwardes consented, and the fun begaa The officers 
had stood up, meaning to go; but when they agreed 
to stay a littJe longer* their seat was pushed somewhat 
nearer to the end of the wall* on the excuse of avoiding 
a muddy patch. This was done cleverly and naturally. 
In minor duplicities of that kind ChltrAlis act thdr 
part to perfection. Muhammed Isa now placed himself 
betwfccn Edwardes and Fowler to watch the posturing 
and gyrating dancers. As the latter became more and 
more fervid, the spectators from the other side drew 
nearer and neareTp and Fowler noticed that many 
were coming ovar to the prohibited wall lie jumped 
up and told Edwardes it was time to go^ whereat 
Muhammed Isa, who is a tall, powerful man, threw 
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an arm round each of the ofHcera. who were at once 
hurted to the ground by a dozen helpers, and quickly 
dragged under the wall which bid them from their own 
men, there to be securely bound hand and foot At 
the instant they were seized a volley rang out from the 
fort, and an overwhelming rush was made against it 
from all sides. 

The noise of the riBc-fire was terrific and continuous. 
Then it began to intermit, and finally stopped, when 
men staggered on to the polo ground, carrying dead 
and wounded, Dhurm Singh, that splendid boy, fought 
like a lion, but the enemy swarmed over the housetops, 
and by sheer weight crushed out his life and the life of 
bis men. The slaughter was great About a dozm 
were made prisoners—all of them Muhacimedans, W'itb 
three exceptions—the rest were killed; but the losses 
of the attackers are said to have been astounding, 
although it was not until the following day, or even 
later, that Uicir full extent was reJised, 

All this time Edwaides and Fowler were lying 
bound, trussed for death, as they must have supposed, 
for ChitrAlis have an odd way of tying, superfluously, 
the victims they are about to kill. A big Pathin, the 
man who began the negotiations for a truce, rushed 
up to Fowler and demandoi to know where the money 
was. He was told to " go to the Devir'—a phraw 
never so heroically employed, I imagine. He dragged 
off Fowler's boots, also the buttons were cut off his and 
Edwardcs's unlformsi upon the supposition that thqr 
were gold. All the stores and baggage m the now 
ghastly block of houses were brought out Cigars and 
cigarettes, included in the spoil, were thrown down 
carelessly on the ground. Fowler ^ asked for ^ sorM, 
and a cigarette was placed between tus lips and lighted. 
It was probably the only way he could show that, even 
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with hh mns bound behind himt and in dc^ith's very 
shadow^ hJs soul was unconquered and scornful of the 
treatment he had suffered i for he has since admitted^ 
[ believe, that he never felt less inclInGd to smoke in 
his life. 

After a time^ he and Edwardes were taken to 
Muhammed Isa^s headquarters, where the "'loot" was 
being sorted and inventories made. Next a modicurUi 
of food, and then a dark, BIthy hut, shared with in¬ 
numerable vermin and by guards, who kept jerking 
the ropes, to see that their victims were still tightly 
bound, and w'ho went over the ofBeers carefully from 
time to time to make sure that no ring or other 
valuable had escaped their cupidity; In the morning 
they w'crc taken before Mu hammed Isa^ and told that 
Fowler was to go to Chitrdl, and Edwardes to Alastuj^ 
Protests w'ere of no avail, and the two young men said 
goodbye, never expecting to meet agaia Fowler^ with 
a rope tied to each elbow, was marched off in front of 
a Chitr^li while another Chitrdli and two Fathins com¬ 
pleted his escort They crossed the dangerous Foot¬ 
bridge over the river, where one careless step would 
have set the prisoner free for ever* 

After Fowler had been taken away, presumably 
only as far as the river's bank, there to be murdered, 
Edwardes was conducted to the polo ground. As that, 
equally with the water^s edge, is the favourite killing- 
place of Chitrdlis, be felt he was to die forthwith an 
ignominiotis death. The brave heart of this strong¬ 
framed, resolute young Englishman supported his ,^teps, 
even if his knees trembled a little at the cold-blooded 
horror of his late, and he ivhispered to his custodian 
to give him one minute's notice before the end came; 
That good fellow, glancing swiftly round* stooped, as 
if by accident, to pna^s Edwardes's fingers in sympathy. 
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he murmured a single word, which, in the circum¬ 
stances, must be the equivalent to our “back your 
luck.” But it was not death Edwardrs waa going to, 
but to watch a game of polo! Seated once more 
by Muhammed Isa on a bedstead, he was again to 
enact the part of yesterday, and live through the last 
twenty-four hours a second time. 




CHAPTER XVl 


TWO CAPTURED OFFICERS 



WLER and hts escort had trudged no Hit-ther than 


^ FArpIsh, the village so actively hostile on March 
the 7thi when a. serious dispute broke out amongst the 
guards. The ChitriJi couple wanted to take the 
prisoner to Owfr; the Pathdns protested, and backed 
their arguments by that last and strongest of all 
appeah, although it i$ often put first by Easterns 
among themaelves—-the appeal to force—sufficiently 
suggested by opening the breech of the rifles to show 
they were loaded. In the end, the whole party retired 
into a house for the night What was really in question 
was whether Fowler was to be the prisoner and hostage 
of Sher AIzul or of Umra Kli^n. 

Next mornings the lyth, the journey was resumed 
down the river bank, which showed that the Pa thins 
had prevailed. The road was bad^ even for Chitril— 
a mere series of climbs over gr^t bluffs faced by 
precipices a thousand feet ^cer. Fowler, still on a 
rope, limped along slowly, for the soft leather boots, 
substituted for those stolen by the big Pathln^ proved 
a pooff protection to his unhardeiied feet Besides^ he 
had determined not to hurry himself, and his guards 
were complaisant Presently^ to his surprise, ho was 
told that Edwardes was approaehing,^ and a few minutes 
later the two friends were together, heartily con¬ 
gratulating one another. Muhammed Isa, it seerm<aip 
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changing his mind about taking Edwardes to Mastujj 
sent him after Fowler One of the two Chltrilis with 
Edwardes was that kind-hearted man already men- 
tioiied, who was so pitifully sympathetic on the polo 
ground. His tenderness not only included the prisoner, 
but the poor little fox-terrier " Biddy " also, who could 
scarcely crawl along the easiest portions of the track, 
^ but was nevertheless recovering from her terrible 
wound. This man at once untied Fowler* when all 
hurried forward to the next village^ lighter in hearty 
and clamorous for food. 

At the end of a good meal it was announced that 
a company of Palhins were approaching* This news 
disturbed the good Chitr^li, who* taking the officers 
into a house, hastily barricaded it with the help of 
a villager. Outride there was noise and quarrelling, 
and the anxiety of those within grew momentarily 
deeper Finally, it was agreed that the leader of the 
FatMns should be allowed to enter without his weapons. 
The door being opened, a ruffianly-looking man was 
admittL^, with a mulla (priest), who ceremoniously 
swore him on the Kordn to do the captives no harm, 
but to hand them over to Shcr ATeuI at Chitril. In 
spite of his rasc^ly face, the new-comer tried to make 
himself pleasant Having soldiered in an Indian 
regiment, he knew enough Hindustani for ordinary 
intercourse. 

The vi I lagers, though delighted and curious to sec 
the two European prisoners, were naturally reluctant to 
feed such a Large company when their own stores were 
so slender. At night, therefore! no one was anxious 
to have the captives quartered on him, and this fact 
led to tedious discussions and protests, which gener¬ 
ally ended in some wretched family being kicked and 
pushed out^of-doora Its home was then appropriated 
K 
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by the numtrous armed men who surrounded Edwardes 
and Fowler in the darkness as well as by day^ and 
e%'en swirled over on to the bonse-top to watch the 
smokc-holc of the apartment which sheltered them. 

Next day, the iSth, after a march, too bad even for 
the Fathin Chief, the Mastuj river w^ re^o^^o the 
left bank and the village of Koghazi reached. On the 
way a large company of Pathins was met, whose com¬ 
mander declared that one of the officers must return 
with him to Mastuj; but Edwanles and Fowler, deter¬ 
mined not to be separated, eventually persuaded the 
new-comcm to sleep m the village during the night, and 
await further instructions from Chitrdl. 

Orders came on the ipth for both prisoners to be 
taken to the crafty Sher Afzul Ponies, though pro¬ 
vided, were of little use, as the wonderful hanging roads 
and gkleriei of the Baitiri Cliffs having been demolishcsd, 
there was nothing for it hut to clamber over the strtp 
rocks, two thousand feet above. After surmounting 
that last obstacle, the Chitrdl Valley was gained, and 
the beleaguered fort came into view. Edwardes and 
Fowler were then taken charge of by a strong detach¬ 
ment of well-drilled PathUn troops, led by a colonel, 
who, trained in our service, gave the words of command 
in EnglislL Many of Umra Khdn’s regular soldiers 
and nearly all their officers had been in our army. At 
least a dozen well-known British-fndia regiments had 
representatives engaged in the siege of Chitidl.—men 
proud of their military knowledge and of the service 
which had given it them. 

From that time forward the prisoners were alwap 
kindly treated, though closely guarded. Umra Khin's 
lieutenants and Sher Afzu! allowed them to see the 
twelve Sepoy prisoners, and permitted two of the latter 
to cook for the officers. There was^ hov,'ever, much 
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difficulty about food i it was explained that all 

gram, not carried into tbe fort before the siege began, 
had been eaten up by Sher fighting men or by 

bis allies, who ^vere already tightenrng their belts from 
hunger^ Fowler got his boots hack from the brigand 
who had despoiled him on the polo ground at Reshun. 
They brought no luck to the ruffian, who was des¬ 
perately w'ouoded a few minutes later at the flnat 
assault on Dhtinn Singb's defences^ Edwwdes and 
Fowler were sbow'n the battlefield of the 3rd of March 
(see Chap, xxi.), still dotted with dreadful masses of cor¬ 
ruption, once high-spirited soldiers smartly accoutred^ 
and Sher Afoul's successful tactics on that eventful day 
were recounted. 

On the 35 ^h of March they rode to Kiia Drosh, to 
And the redoubtable Umra Khdn strong, big, intelligent 
and pious; but somewhat subtle and easily ruffied. 
His spotlesus garb, urbane manners, and kindliness to all 
about him impressed the British officers^^ Hrho seem to 
have trusted and liked him from the first, notwithstand¬ 
ing their miserable plight in the dark verminous fort, 
with insufficient food. Custom, as usual, had quickly 
conquered anxiety, and, although they must have 
sometimes refiect^ upon thetr perpetual liability to 
be murdered, the thought probably troubled them 
Little. 

Two days later the Lowsri Pass was crossed in deep 
snow, a blbt^ard raging all the time. Edwardes sutfered 
greatly, and became feeble. lie and Fowler gained 
some protection by wrapping up their heads in Chltr^U 
robes. One of their fdJow-prisonera, poorly-clad and 
hungry, could hardly be induced to persevere, the cold 
numbing his faculties and killing hope. A second 
Sepoy, one of the bravest of the brav^, died the same 
night The boot-stealing Pathln, borne on a Litter, 
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oerishcd before the summit was reached, It was a 
terrible march for others besides the unfortunate 
captiveSrbQt Dif was reached at ana rcstp w^rm^ 
and food straightened exhausted backs and lighten^ 
leaden feet Here they were in the country of people 
who crowd into forts at dusk, and never go abroad 
unarmed, even in the sunlight Abject cooliei^ craw^U 
ing under heavy badSp carried gups in their hands. 

A couple more stages brought the prisoners^ on 
March the 30th, to the top of Jdnbatdi ridgep whence 
they coLild sec their dcstmation. the fort of Barwar, the 
hereditary home of Umra Khifip who dispossessed his 
elder brother of life and lands by a murder carried out 
with all the pictmesque and dramatic circumstances so 
dear to the Eastern mincL Barwar is at the upper end 
of the broad fruitful valley of Jandol. There Edwardes 
and Fowler remained many days, studying the u^lul 
arts of cookingp washing, breeches-mahing, and butcher s 

Aa they had no arms. Fowder fashioned for himself 
a useful bludgeon, carving upon it his name, and felt 
happier. When lonely and in the midst of danger it is 
good to sleep with your fingers on a weapon. It soothes 
as a mother^s grasp soothes a per^rbed child. 

The villagers all about were discussing General Low s 
movements in alarmed undertones, and already many 
had made off for secret places in the hills. Once more 
the officers were in jeopardy, for wildp fanatica] tribes¬ 
men, in daily-increasing numbers, prowled about in 
sullen anger. It w^as necessary to go out as little as 
possiblcv and only In the evening. From the 10th of 
April the ejccitcment over the whole district intensifiedp 
and the danger to the captives from retreadng PathSns, 
furious at defeat, became stdl greater. On the i3th 
tliey were taken from Barwar to Mundiah, at the other 
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extremity of the Jandol Valley. The officers tch!c, and 
their escort—twenty men in all, half on horseback—had 
to be quick-eyed^ not for fear that their prisoners might 
feseape^ but lest some of the stranger warriors on the 
road ^ould press between thieni to stab the captives 
or shoot at them from a short distance. Edwardes 
and Fowler wore Afghan dress, and were fairly well 
disguised, but Path^n eyes are keen. After an hour 
or two* it was decided that the risk of going farther 
was too muchii so they hid themselves m a village till 
sundown. 

But even then^ after a mile or so* the advanced 
guard came galloping back in ^Itarioiip and all the 
party hurried forw'ard together, the prisoners a UtUo 
way behind. Alongside a stream was a group of wild 
fighting men^ with a larger detachment beyond ; and 
thus is the way the prisoners were got across—suddenly^p 
the escort, aiming thdr rifies* covered the men at the 
water^s edge* and compelled them to put down their 
arms and stand clears With sullen brows* the others 
slowly stepped back^ whereupon two of the guard stood 
over the weapons, whilst all the rest huiTjed through the 
water. Such incidents were obviously common, for no 
one, on cither side, looked surprised. 

When Mundiah Fort was neared, there was another 
anxious moment^ and the officers were earnestly en¬ 
joined not to utter a word All pushed their way past 
the gate* and through an armed crowdj into a courtyand 
beyond. Thence Ed^ttirdes and Fowler, vrith bated 
breath, after much jostling amongst gesticulating, 
excited people* reached the keep and found U mra Khan 
seated in a small room ivith priests and secretaries. 

Biddy," the faithful fox-terrier, lost in the crush out¬ 
side* where a whistle might have cost the prisoners their 
lives* had hardly been mourned for» when a stalwart 
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Path^ appeared cam'ing the wnggling creature m his 
ami3i Already^ it had been borne in upon the Jandpli^i 
that however unclean a dog may be to a religious 
Musalmdn, yet, if you wish to please an European, you 
nuist also cherish his four-foot^ adorer. Consequently, 
the little slut was hardly less considered than her 
master. 

in an inner apartment, gained by a ladder, was 
discovered a Feshawer official, a charming Muham- 
medan geutlemaui sent to Jandoi by Major Dcanct 
General Low's political assisunt At midnight he 
took away Edwardes (only one officer was allowed to 
go) carefully disguised, leading him over the hills by 
secret paths to the camp of the British troops march¬ 
ing to the relief of Chitril Before leaving, the young 
officer vias gr%^en back hfs swords which Umra KhAn 
had contrived to obtain from Chitrdl, thereby adding 
one more to his numerous kind acdona. He deser^'iKl 
the warm thanks which Edwardes gratefully gaw hlm» 

For the next four days Fowler had to be kept 
hiddenp so that he might not be seen by the unruly 
mountaineers who had collected to help Umm Khari, 
After dark he was taken for exercise upon the roof of 
the house. While it was light he remained secluded 
in the apartments which had formerly been the harem. 
The noisy auxiliaries were a constant anxiety* At 
the time for serving out rations they behaved obstre- 
pi^ously; guns were pointed, and naked steel displayed 
as protests against short weight On one occasion a 
serious conflict was narrowly avoided* 

There was bad news on the night of the 15 th of 
April, for a letter came from Major Deane to say that 
all negotiations with Umra Khdn had been broken off. 
Everything, then, depended on the honour of Umra 
Khan, and how he would behave on hearing that he 
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WAS irrevocably ruined- Butu aJthoiJgjh soiri'C of bis 
thoughts and methods jar upon western nerves, he ha^ 
never been accused of unnecessary cruelty^ so now his 
only thought seems to have been how to get Fowler 
away safely. About nooHj on the l6th of Aprih be 
sent him forth dressed as a Fathin, and protected by 
a few horsemoti and some tatterdemalion foot-soldjers^ 
all light-hearted, and as gay as if they mardii^ 
to the sayck of indlan cities^ Umra Khin pressed 
Fowler^s hand, and wished him wcIL He was dejected 
and nervQusj but a high-bred Musalmin gentlemirii to 
the last, than whom there is none in the world more 
admirably courteous. Fowler promised to do evety- 
thing be could to help him out of his scrape ^ 
they parted, each kindly disposed towards the other. 
I suppose there Is no British officer in India who would 
not think himself lucky if, by making sacrifices for the 
brave KhAn of Jandol, he could help that picturesque 
Individual, who, at one point o<r his carecTi, not long ago, 
was a kind of Napoleon in miniature. 

Fowler and his companions, pleased with themselvea 
and one another, cracked jokes and indulged in playfiil 
badinage. The troopers allowed no one to come near. 
Many deeply-i^u&pieious groups of fierce hill-men were 
passed on the way. At length the British outposts 
were seen^ and the cavalry^, after cheerful farewells^ 
rode back, only the sturdy armed scarecrows remain¬ 
ing with Fowler, who tied a white rag to hts cud^I 
and waved it over his head. Finally, all his com- 
panionSp eiccept tW'O, whom he persuaded to accompany 
him unarmed, halted s??£ hundred yarda from the out¬ 
posts, and said goodbye, leaving their late prisoner 
fervently hoping his good-natured friends might not 
send a volley after him—for the Pathan idea of a good 
joke differs somewhat from ours, Soon he came upon 
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a party of Sikh^ vihQ ordo'^d him to tialt, and in 
reply to his questions^ said in an ofThand mannerp that 
they had an officer somev^hcre near. Then, as he dls- 
rnounted, they realised that it was not a Pathin they 
were addressing but a British ofHeeri and they crowded 
to him in excited joy* setting^ up a shout which told all 
within earshot that one of the bravest of Her Majesty's 
soldiers had come back to duty, out of the ver>' jaw^s of 
ihc grave* 


CHAPTER XVII 

KELLV^S MARCH THROUGH TH3 SNOW 

O N the 22nd of March, Colonel Kelly iivas instructerl, 
by telegram from Calcutta, to take entire com¬ 
mand of the Gilgit district, and omperate with anothw 
force marching direct from India to ChitrdL His regi¬ 
ment, the 32nd Pioneer, had been at work making a 
road from Bunji to Childs all the wdnter; but, Owi^ 
to the course of events, and the fe^'cred state of the 
polltJcat atiTio&pbere, four hundred of the men were 
already collcoled at GiJgit Of this number, two com¬ 
panies— that is to say, one-haif—were ordered off* 
under Captain H, B. Borradaile, to Gupis on the 23rd 
of March: the remainder waiting until one-half of 
the mule mountain batter^'' had been hurried in from 
Nomaf eighteen miles away on the Hun^a road, when 
they followed, a day later, as a guard to the two 
seven-pounders. On the 2;th* Borradaile, who took 
over aammand of the Pioneers, replacing his colone], 
who had left n^imental for generaJ authority, set out 
from Gupis fort together with Colonel Kelly and his 
staff officers^ while the mule gunsp a^d their 
of two companies of MaJibis under Lieutenant F, 
Petersen^ followed this advanced party, as before^ at 
one day's intervaL Officially, it is held that the famous 
march to ChitriJ began on the f^th of March, and that 
Gupis was its staiting-placfc Uctitenant C- G. Stewi^ 
of the Royal ArtHleiy had been for a short tune the 
m 
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commander of Gupis fort He relmquUhed that duty to 
Captain de VLsmeSjand thencerorward led this section 
df the battery which he had so untirirkgJy trained. 

At that time ail the troops between Gupis and 
Chitrdl were either at Ma^tuj^ which was bictckaded by 
the enemy, of at Gbizr, where Gough now held a 
detached post, except that Lieutenant Oldham,* and 
forty Kashmir Sappers and Miners were marching to 
the latter place, where orders had been sent for them 
to stop until Colonel Kelly arrived. 

Mastuj was defended by forty Sikhs, the survivors of 
Rosses ill-fated party, 120 men of the 4th (Righunith) 
Regiment, and 115 men of the 6 th Kashmfr Rifles. 
Moberly had long before won his spurs on ihe Gilgit 
frontier, and under him was the gallant Kashmir 
Colonel Fhula+ There were also within the walls, fifty 
men of the Funiil local levies, and, in addition, the 
wounded Lieutenant Jones and Captain Bretherton. 
If small, the fort was not badly placed^ considering that 
it, like all fortified places in Chltr^, was designed 
against matchlock fire only. As Moberly could always 
count upon the active help of Bretherton, as well as on 
the advice of Jones, he, companatively speaking, was 
safe enough. 

Gough's command at Ghi^ comprised but sixty 
trained Kashmir soldiers and a hundi^ Hunza-Nagar 
undrilled riflemen. These local levies in the sequel 
did admirably, but like all men of that class, they must 
gain confidence tn the regulars associated with thenSp 
and they require one or two successful skirmi^es 
to brace their nerves. Though not well placed, the 
Ghfzr post was the best available. Rumours were 
abroad that it was shortly to be attacked ; also that 
the Ddrel and Tdngir tribes, from beyond the southern 

• LrniicfULai L W. S- OLdhAm, fLE, 
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watefshed of the valle/t iBEditAtcd a raid Iq cut its 
communicatioiis with Gupii The jxiaition was a 
difficult and an anxious on^p but its comitiander's 
patronymic was a pledge that an enemy would find 
Mm a hard nut to cracky for wherever fighting ha-s been 
hardest in India, a Gough has usually contrived to be 
there and mcrease the family renowoi 

By the 31st of March, Colonel Kelly's tiny expedi¬ 
tion assembled at Ghlzre Four hundred men of the 
32nd Pioneers, two motintain guns, and Oldham's forty 
Kasbmfr Sappers, constituted a force small enough to 
satisfy the youngest subaltern in Her Majesty's army; 
but it was of first-rate materialp and exceptionally well 
officered- The infantry, the half-battalion of Pioneers, 
were in hard training from their work in the Indus 
vallcy+ Between Gupis and Ghizr the intervening stageSt 
four in number^ had been easy enough for foobsoldiers^ 
although the last march was uncomfortahle by reason 
of about a foot of snow on the ground* with intervals 
of mud and slush. Indeed, the chief interest had centred 
in the mule battery, and in the possibility of its getting 
along. Slowly and laboriously it climbed over the 
difficult hill-track, which was the sole road, without loss, 
although at one place, where the path was buried in a 
great snow-slip, a oouple of mules—one carrying a gun 
Md the other a pair of wheels^tuntblcd over and over 
down the steep incline for some fiHy yards, and stuck 
at the very edge of a five hundred feet drop sheer to the 
river^ Stewarti and an equally bold driver, slid after 
the struggling animals and knelt on their hcads^ Girths 
were loosed, and the heavy ordnance saddles got rid of 
and carried up the hill-side. Long powerful straps 
were then buckled together, and slipp^i with several 
tarpaulins, under the frightened beasts which were 
simply hauled by main strength on to the road To 
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h^dlc terrified plunging m an avalanche at 

the brink of a precipice, demands sturdy nerves. The 
battery finally arrived without further mishap^ except 
that the Major, a Dogra, and many of his men were 
beginning to get sftow-blind. 

Ghizr is a terribly exposed plaoe^ io,ooD feet above 
the sca-lcveh It is an ancient lake^bed of wide extent^ 
the upper end converging to a mighty goiga flanked 
by wild rocks, w^hich can be confidently held against a 
hostile force advancing from Langar. Upon these rock^ 
Gough had stationed his Hunza-Nagar irregulanc Even 
in April the cold is eonsiderabiCp and to add to Kelly^s 
difficuitieSv there were three feet of soft new-fallen snow 
covering the earth. On the ist of April lie made a 
start, but it was discovered that seventy baggage 
coolies had decamped^ or gone into hiding during the 
night Thb was serious, for ivithout thciHt how were 
the guns to be carried over the Shandur, if the pass 
proved hopeless for the mules? Steivait, iherefbrei 
eagerly volunteered to ride hard^ search the roads, and 
force back any mnaw'ays he could catch+ Kelly agreed^ 
and told Lieutenant A. S- Cobbe of the Pioneei^ who 
had charge of the rear-guard^ to wait behind at Ghizr 
to help. Sortie Kashmir riflemen were also sent down 
the road after Stewartk to secure any men he might sEopi 
Fearful of being left behind with his guns, Stewart rode 
furiously along the break-neck paths^ overtaking and 
driving back with imperious gestures, supplemented by 
occasional revolver shots over their heads^ forty unlucky 
villagers. War b a grim slave-driver, and the gentle 
and innocent who cannot fight have to trav'ail for those 
that da By this time the poor pony was driven to a 
standstilL but a passing tmv^iier needed no second 
bidding to change horses with a broad-chested Irishman, 
late, perhaps^ for a fight So Stewart returmxi to Ghizr 
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betimes, and he and Cobbe tramped after in^n 
column, yet they had gone but four miles when thty 
met the whole of the force returning. 

Colonel Kelly had forced Ins way through the dc^ 
oowdery snow for eight miles, but the farther he went, 
^e^tcr were his troubles. At length, on a btg pl^n 
whiS begins about three miles beyond the 
hamlet of Tenj, all the animals were pounded 
they could do nothing but plunge 
snri. Since there was no help fur it, 
to be sounded, and the little f 

trudged to Ghirr again in dejection. The 
officers, especially, were inconsolable. It 
their lucklthey said; everybody else would get to 
Chitril except them, and so on, over 
Had there been some one to blame, some indoid^ for 
tiiem to hang morally in s«ret, it 

con-solallon; tired hearts 

instinctively demand a scap^oaL 

to fall, and Kelly determined to wait 

Skies should dear, or until porters con d 

to replace the useless transport animals. T»r^ ana 

depressed, blundering along the ““ 

va^dy imaginative person comp^ j 

f^lin's Sreat from Moscow, and everybody became 

‘^^e^moS wa.s opportune for an Indomitable 

spirit to exert itself, and, as always m our 

JEcaston produced the ^ 

cheerily, to halt at the bleak Ten 

from Gbizr) with his 200 rmne^s, 

first opportunity, to push over the Shandur 

seire Uspur, the highest vill^e on 

Permission was given him. and also 

with his forty Sappers, and to the Hunia-Nagar 
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as well Colonel Kelly, his stall a^nd the rest of the 
force then resumed ihelr march to Ghi^t. AJJ the 
available coalica were handed over to Borradaile, who 
placed guards upon them. These poor people were now 
more precious ihwcverp for the days experience demon¬ 
strated that it was impossible for the mutes and baggage 
animals to get through the snow* It wzs arranged that 
if Borradaile did manage to reach Laspur, he ivas at 
once to send back all his transport to take over the rest 
of the force He and Oldham got their men under 
shelter, and with Surgeon-Captain Browning-Smith,* 
and Cobbe, who came in later, made themselves as 
comfortable as they could in a dirty and leaky hut i but 
whal arc a sieve-like roof, hunger and wet clothes to 
men buoyed up with great resolves? 

All that night and all the next day the sides were 
pitiless^ and the snowfall never stopped. At Ghizr, 
Stewart and Gough went into committee with the 
latter's Kashmfr adjutant, to decide how the seven- 
pounders could be taken over the pass. “ Upon 
sledgeSj” said the British officers; ** Sy road digging/^ 
argued the other. Next^ the po^ibriity of carrying 
the guns was discussed, and it was soon perceived that 
it could only be done if the PianeieTS would volunteer 
for the work^ and Borradalle could let them undertake 
it, lor it Was obvious that they would have plenty of 
trouble in getting through the snow thetnaclves with¬ 
out the added burden of these great loads. With the 
help of the battciy carpenter's tools a rough sledge 
was completed on the Slid of April, the runners being 
made of young poplars coated with the tin lininga of 
old commissariat chests. Down an incline* where the 
snow was only a foot deep, the machine was found 
• Siii^«a-OLpUia S. Brnwrung^Smlth df tlie Indua Scrrice^ 
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capable of carrying eight 

but up hill it dragged badly. ^ 

Llic designera pinned their faith upon rt. !md tl« 
infrenuous Stewart reported to Colonel Kelly his con¬ 
viction that the problem of f gS 

guns was solved. In the aftemMn 
f^d all the gunners, besides forty of the Ghi^r KasWr 

aiicd fc' T«u-«tothe r«l 

the road began—to make experiments. They camcn 
with them^enching tools, and 

from the viUagt Oldham, as aoon as Ik hca™ mcir 
story, showed the '™P”^^^'7uc^a^^hcmr could 
Sli-b^^S^r^tTnlJ^veral w«ka The^J 
the sledge, the child of so much hope, was 
produced, tried, and found, alas, to Jf* ^ Bona- 
snow. Stewart gazed with tragic 
daile. longing, but 

might help to carry h« a^ked that his 

practicable one, agrwd to have st tnri. _ Capocpj 

found that the old subadir of the request 

and Miners had just previously made a similar rc<iuest 

to Oldham on behalf of bis me^ 

Early on the morning of 

were shaped and devices planned which 

seven-pounders, with t^ at eleven o'cIocIl 

Colonel Kelly sent up from Ghizr at el^«J 

The snow had stopped Baggage 
scarce, so everything except left be- 

even four pairs of ammunition boxes, h rtitructed 

hind at T«u. Eight sledges had been also constructed 
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and proper rdiefft of Sepoys were orgamysed ffW 
each loacL For the first two milc^ the going was casy^ 
then the deep snow was met The mules sank In to 
their shoulders and struggled rrantically. Even un¬ 
laden animals o^ld not be driven forward. Certain 
half-bred yaks, which are peculiar to this districtp were 
sent for in the hope that they might be abJc to tread 
a maderately firm path in the snow; but they could 
not be kept in single file, and even W'hen that object 
w&B occasionally attainedp each animal stepped so 
exactly in the tracks of its predecessor, that the result 
was a series of deep holes at equal intervals, instead 
of a beaten track 

As yet another resource the mules were forced 
down and into the riverp the idea being to wade up its 
margin ; but close to the bank it was thnn; feet dccpp 
and big stones and sudden drops caused blunders and 
Stumbles, The cold was $0 intense that even these 
hardy brutes could not stay in the watcri, w'hile exact 
and painful experiment proved that a British subaltern 
could only withstand the icy temperature for four 
minutes at a stretch. It being hopeless to persevere, 
the mules were sent back to Teru^ and the sledges were 
tried. Thirty men dragged at eadip but the labour 
was terriblCp for the haulers every insUnt sank into 
the snow to the waist, or even as high as the armpitSp 
and the machines proving too broad for the narrow 
tracks, they turned over continually Therefore this 
plan also was abandoned, and the anxious Stewnrt's 
last hope put to the test; the loads were slung from 
the poles, and pioneers, gunners, and Kashmir soldiers 
staggered alongp straining at the weights witJi hard-set 
teeth. 

No wonder the march seemed interminable. Every 
moment a man fell, when his end of the pole would 
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drop and the balance shift; then the whole of that 
group would tunribic over together. Many of these 
eighty-two devoted fellows were already in the agony 
of snow^-^blindness. The best pace, over the easier bits^ 
was three-quarters of a mile an hour. Eight o'clock 
camcp the darkness was as inteiise as the cold, while 
Langar camp^ which Borradaile had hurried on to 
occupy, was several miles away. Moreover, everybody 
was worn oub It seemed clear nothing more could be 
done that nighty but a battery havildir (sergeant), as 
a last efTort, took one of the little cannons, tw^o hundif^ 
pounds in weight, upon his shoulder and actually carried 
it some distance wnth merely one man behind to keep 
it from wobbling. Stewart went to help them, but he 
could hardly stand from fatigue, and the three, with 
the gun, fell exhausted into the snow. That settled it; 
so guns, carriages, wheels, and ammunition boxes, 
wrapped in tarpaulins, were stacked and left, the 
soldiers being sent on to camp. 

Young Gough, after strenuously carrying leads all 
day long, had been sent on to see if Borradaile could 
give any more men, but with only just enough strength 
to- stagger into camp, he fell down unconscious It 
was long before he could be restored. Everybody, in¬ 
deed, was near the snapping-poInt of nerves and 
tendons, Browning-Smitht the doctor of the Pioneers, 
a fine fdlow, helped Steivait to set up the poles to 
mark, in case of a fresh fall of snow, where the loads 
were left. Those two also brought on the rear-guard, 
and got into Langar about midnight—a camp JJ>XiO 
feet above the sea-level and unsheltered. 

One might suppose that officers ending a march so 
painful might fairly consider their day's wwk ended and 
think of food and rest i hut it is so important that the 
soldiers be taken care of, and there are so many details 
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to be seen to personally, that in critical times a British 
often seems to work from day to day without 
any intennission. So it was in this instance; all the 
men who arrived late must have their feet inspected for 
frost-bite, and, when necessary, nibbed wiA snow to 
restore the circulation. Then they were literally put 
to bed Two soldiers' kits were spread upon the ground 
and six men made to lie dosety on them, wrapped in 
two more double blaukets, while the remaining two 
sets were put on top. Such duties cannot be safdy 
delegated to Oriental subordinates, for evciything, the 
very existence of the force, depends upon their proper 
performance. Borradatle's advance party had not 
cached camp till long alter dark. Happily, the night 
was fine. Many of the Pioneers, old soldiers, cheery, 
though frown, passed the night sitting round the fines, 
which could hardly be kept alight because their only 
fuel was green scrub-wood. They talked gaily, and 
made jokes of alt past and future difficulties, but the 
younger men were too exhausted to take part in this 
seasonable bravado. 

Borradaite resolved, guns or no guns, that he would 
take his two companies over the Shandur the next day 
to Laspur; so he now decided to leave Gough's 
Kashmir rifles behind, as well as the battery detach¬ 
ment, in the hope that they might get the guns in and 
then bring them after him. Also, by dropping three 
days' food, he was able to hand over thirty baf^ago- 
carrters to Stewart; and he further promised to send 
back as many more as he could spare, after he had 
established himself at Laspur, 

On the 4th of April, ivith an “an revoir d Laspur” 
to Stewart and Gough, Borradailc set out with his two 
companies of Pioneeis, the Kashmir Sappers and his 
irr^lars, to cross the Shanddr. He had with him. 
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Cobbe^ Oldham, and Browning-Smitk The little party 
might form some estimate of the physicaJ troubles in 
store for them, but they could not guess what the 
Chitrilis would do, whether they would hold the 
Lpaspur ridges in strength, or fight on the pass. First 
went the levies, who tnew the w'ay, to make a track 
across the snow^ which was carefully kept by ali the 
soldiers and porters. In time* this path became fairly 
firm for those in the rear, though, at short intervals, 
great holes indicated where the leaders bad tumbled 
and fallen through. 

The Sbandur pass is really a mountain plain, some¬ 
what roughs and Indented by a couple of lakes; its 
highest point is but 1200 feet above Langar. During 
April Its difficulties are great, especially when the 
seasonable meltings arc accelerated by a hot sun, or 
when a strong wind blows over its dreary expanse 
Cobbe, an athletic young officer, led the advanced 
guard, but before the descent to Laspur was reached, 
only half of his men were with him; the others kept 
dropping through the snow^ up to their chests, because 
of the weight of their accoutrements, and because they 
became nearly helpless from fatigue The leader, of 
course, was obliged to keep well forward, but the in¬ 
defatigable Browning-Smith kept all stragglers on the 
move and dieemd them to further cflbrti Happily, 
there was a fair proportion of glare-glassi; consc^ 
quently, most of the men escaped the pangs of snow- 
blindness, hut all alike had blistered faces, and suffered 
horribly from thirst Excessive work for two days, and 
the tinrestful night at Langar^ told on the w^hole force, 
and many fell out and lay like lc:^s in the .5now ■ but 
Borradaile and his officers, by firmness and encourage^ 
ment brought ever>'one over at last A kindly stream, 
immediately beyond the pass;, gave new life to the 
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BaEgJng. The levies crowned the heights on each side 
of the steep descent, and ten hours fTom the start the 
detachment reached Laspur, so delighted with them¬ 
selves that the soldiers forgot their sufferings, and 
declared themselves to be less tired than when they 
started Although many of the baggage men gave u^ 
altogether, most of them carried their loads into the 

village j u j 

At the top of the pass, the advanced guard nao 

seen two or three of the enemies’ scouts, who made 
off at once. When Laspur was reached, the villagers 
in a body met the troops to beg they might not be 
fired upon, to the amusing indignation-;^f the younger 
officers. WTiat people, however uncivilised, they asked, 
could imagine British soldiers capable of shooting un¬ 
armed men? There was comparatively litUe snow on 
the ground, and all were hutted except the pickets, who 
had to camp out, Next morning, April s^ht Borradaile 
and Oldham set to work and fortified a group of huts. 
During the altcmoon, word came that the enemy was 
ID force in lower Laspur, whereupon Borradaile took 
Cobbe and e^hty of the Pioneers to reconnoitre. 
About a hundred men were seen running away, and 
there the incident endccL 

W^c must now go back to Stewart and Gough, who 
were left behind at Ijmgar. Making two trip-s, they 
brought the guns and ammunition boxes into camp, 
finishing the task late in the afternoon. The dead- 
tired coolies declared, with conviction, that one more 
day's work would kill them; but the Kashmir Sepoys, 
under Gough, pegged away with unflagging spirit 
Yet every one now doubt^ if the seven-pounders 
could be got over the pass. Axles were removed from 
the carriages to lighten the loads, and it was decided 
that no ammunition, except one pair of boxes for each 
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gtifij and box of star shomld be tak€Ji+ By 
kind words, lavish promiss^ and much pcttingp the 
carrier w^ore induced to foi^ct thek gloomy thoughts 
for the time and go to sleqj, Eveir>*thing depended 
upon the weather, which proved disappointing, for on 
April 5th a bitter wind was blowing; nothing could 
be more unpleasant or even dangerous on a long, flat 
expanse like the Shandiin Nevertheless, at half-past 
seven the guns and carriages moved off", nine porters 
to each load, carefully escorted by Sepoys, and an hour 
later the rest of the convoy was under weigh. Smoked 
glasses bdng few in number, most of the soldiers, 
including Stejp.rt and Gough, became snow-blind 
To ensure there being somo one who could sec to lay 
a gun, four men, who had protective spectacles, were 
ordered not to take them off for any reason whatever. 
Before midday, half the pumey was over, and the 
porters sent back by Burradailc beg^in to arrive Late 
in the aftcrnocrtip Laspur wi^ entered amidst the 
enthusiastic cheers of its garrison. The track made 
on the previous day froze hard during the night and 
greatly helped the march. Borradaile had more cases 
of frost-bite than Stewart, ivhiln the latter had many 
more men blinded by the snow, the gbrt under 
blajEing sun being terrific; all those without tinted 
glasses suffered acutely* 

When every allowance is made for the cietcrmination 
and energy of the British oflicers, there is still room to 
admire the dogged persistence of the troopsj^ the v^y 
they toiled and strove right up to the exhaustion point, 
and then again and again resumed the struggle in spite 
of rarefied air, ovet’-strained muscles, and, lu many 
instances, the excruciating pain of inflamed eyes. Any¬ 
one who has traversed the ground under more or less 
iclentital conditions^ is astonished at the rare endurance 
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and fortitude shown by these Eastern soldiers, the great 
majority of whoin were men bom and reared on the 
plains of India. 

The effect produced by this passage of the Sbandiiir 
was invaluable. The Chitrihs doubted if regular in¬ 
fantry could cross, while they were certain that guns 
could not; and to precisely the same degree that they 
grew disheartened* were the local levies from PunidI, 
flunza, and Nagar astonished and cncouragecL From 
this time forward^ there are no longer lialf-complaints 
of their behaviour or conjectures about their loyalty; 
nothing is heard but a chorus of praise concerning 
their devotion and bravery, and at (be end of the 
campaign Kelly wrote of them officially in terms of 
unstinted pan^yrCc. In estimating the fighting value 
of [rregulat, undisctplmed troops* such as levieSp who 
throw in their lot wdth us for pay or from fear^ or 
because it may advance their material or sentimental 
interests* but rarely or never because of any sympathy 
or affection which we inspire, it must not be forgotten 
that these men can only be relied upon to play a 
winning game. They are alien in religion, in customs, 
and in modes of thought, and know nothing of mili¬ 
tary disciplirte, that bond which tightly binds the 
British-Indian soldier to his British officersi and in¬ 
duces, as well as maintains, a habit of unquestioning 
obedience m Musalmin or Hindu to hk Christian 
leader. 


CHAPTER XVni 

A SMALL PITCHED BATTLE 

A REOUISETION of all ponies and saddles in the 

‘£?pu, bang »•*>. 1» -te' “J-gS 

the batted mules and harness left at Teru, 
collected handed over to Stewart as si^ge a 

variety of animals as was ever 
iirtillery officer for military purjx^ The 

ranged from a raw-boned half- slarsxd ^ture of 

fourteen hands, with a pitiful bac^ doam to s^ 
donkeys not more than thirty^two 

of all those brought in. only five were of ^ 

With their owners, and forty villagers, imp ' 
porters these five animals were shut up and ^luUy 
for upon U.i. safe 

mobility of the mountain guna On ^ o^er hann 

poor men, because they were wen 

^'™%'thou^ there were alarms which auieSy 

errutioo, Jhc ondttod. •!« "W>‘P“?*. 
op .bo .poking 

iT’XtoLrHd p“»“ r 

ono hoodrod Guibtood 

j::: XKJ'S.rp's»“f»pd 

pasted on both banks of the river, at the Chakalwal 
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position. Having he wanted, Boiradatle re- 

turned to Laspur after dark. All the giionerS;^ even the 
" layers" wore bandage^ over their eyes, while Stewart 
and Gonghf now quite blind* w^ere led along the mads. 
The same aftcruMn, Colonel Kelly and hi.-! staff arrived, 
having ertsssed the pass from Langarp where they spent 
the previous night Wednesday, the 7th, was a halt, for 
the men were worn out after such hard work at high 
altitudes, and a large proportion of them required 
medical treatment, especially for their eyes ; it also 
gave time for coolies to he sent back to hangar for 
tlie ammunition which Stewart was forced to drop 
there. 

On the Sth the whole force camped at Gusht, when 
the enemy w^as found to be still at ChakaJwat, which 
was ricscoiinoitried and carefully sketched^ preparatory to 
an attack on the following day, while urgent messages 
were sent back to Laspur for the Puni^l levies, who had 
been left there. The Chakalw^at is one of the many 
easily defensible places to be found on this front ter, 
and is well known to all the people as a i/ar&aad. A 
Chitrdl general has not to sit down and meditate upon 
the best place to make a stand, for the capabilities of 
every' good position in the country have been tested 
on numberless occasions by actual fighting. From a 
military' point of view, Chakalwat is a powerful defence 
against an enemy trying to seize Mastuj, which is round 
a spur in its rear; but the peculiarity of its being forti¬ 
fied and held* in this instance, lies in the fact that 
Mastuj, though blockaded by the Chitrilis^ was strongly 
garrisoned by our troops, who could sally out at any 
moment. Muhammed Isa, the general In command, 
had therefore to fight with a continual glance over the 
shoulder, to sec that hj$ retreat was not imperilled by 
the appearance of Moberly behind him. 
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The ChitrAlfe held Chakalwat strongly on both 
banks. There the Laspur torrent takes a 
bold curves and is shaped like a reverwd 5 . tach 
eoneavity of this reversed letter is filled by a broad 
turtle-backed plain, ridged and furrowed, and across 
the river, opposite to each, is a mtgh^ slope 

that on the Gusht side (on the left hank), '*'*^.’** 
linear outcrops of rocks and its froren snow^p, being 
altogethtir impassablcp while that on the tig t ^ 
indeed crossed by a narrow track leading to 
but it can be blocked at pleasure ^ slon^ rdlcd 
down the terrific incline from the ndges high abovt 
Everywhere it is difficult, and in 
sible, to descend to the water’s edge. The shale slo^ 
for instance, end abruptly in a continued senes of low 
precipices. The crossings betaveen the tvro ^^nks ^ 
It the up-stream end of the whojt pos.t»^ a httte 
bdow Gusht, where there is usually a bndge, and at 
a point near the juncture of the double curves, where, 
widi caution, the river may be fordrf from on^ e ^ 
mous convex “fan" to the other. To stop Kelly, ^ 
enemy destroyed the bridge, and built 
commanded the ford from the left or ^jsht 
line with these, and on the ^ side of 
the top of the steep river cliffs, were three similar fo^ 
fications, whose fire could sweep the M^tuj road on the 
opposite bank- That path, blockrf fa^er oa 1 ^ , 
li^loop-holed barricade, was 
destruction at any moment by small . 

stationed on the rocks above to start a thun^r o^ 
and dilbris rushing and plunging 
Sharp-shooters were posted on the Gu^t 
rocks jutting out from the shal^ Thmr b«ismc« w« to 
harass anyone on the great rugged plmn ^ 

The whole position Ls well ahown m the military 
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opposite, made offidally by Beynon, Colonel Kell/s 

5t^ officer. , . „ * 

At 6 A,M, on the ptb of April, Colonel Kdly sent 

the Hunjiaand Nagar men, under the guidance of h,3 
own staff officer, straight up the bills on his left (that 
is to say, on the left bank of the river), to turn the nglit 
flank of the enemy from abow. while the Funiil mm, 
just arrived from Laspur, were despatched across the 
torrent to climb the hills forming the right boundary 
of the valley, and dislodge the Chitrdlis posted there 
to roll down stones. Three hours later, Kelly moved 
out of Gusht with all his force, except a small baggage 
guard, to make a front attack. A mile telcw the 
village, Oldham, with his Kashmir Sappers, iniproviscd 
a temporary bridge for men on foot, upon the site w'lwre 
the other had been demolished by the enemy. The 
mountain guns taken through the water on ponies, were 
afterwards carried up to the big fan by villager^ care¬ 
fully guarded. 

The advance was led by Cobbe, with a half company, 
one section of which fonned the advanced party. His 
men were commanded in dumb show, or by the whistle 
_for their British officer was still sp«chl^ from 
exposure during the Shandur march. Next in ord^ 
came Oldham, with his Kashmir Sappers, then the main 
body under Botradaile, one and a half companies of 
the 32nd, and Stewart’s guns. Perhaps it is not sur¬ 
prising that the bullets from the rocks across the river 
fell harmless amongst this little band. Spread out on 
the huge, rough, and undulating fan, it must have been 
difficult for the Chitrdli marksmen even to sec Kelly s 
drab-coloured men. As the river was ^in neared, the 
fire grew hotter. Cobbe's second section was brought 
up in line with the first, and began with it alternately 
to disdiaige steady volleys at the greater of the two 
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sangars protecting the ford. Bonradailc next 
forMrard the guns, and another half company of the 
Pioneers, while the Kadunfr Sappers moved over to 

the left w .t. 

The seven “pounders were carried into action by the 

gunners, to the great mental relief of un^ppy 
vill^ers. The range, 600 yards, ivas discussed by 
Cobhc, who could scarcely whisper, and Stewart who 
could barely see, but the third shell broke a hole into 
the sangar nearest the snow'drift, when its defenders 
at once began to bolt Soon the enemy’s fire giw 
slack, whereupon the inf^tT>' and artillery advam^ 
to within 400 yards and attacked the next work, which 
made no response. At the proper moment, the Hunza 
and Nagar men, who had already made^ ^emselsTSs 
heard, showed above, the rivcir was forded without 
opposition, and all was over. The flying enemy 
chased down the left bank for a couple of miles, taut 
pursuit was hopeless. Native Indian t^ps irught 
as well try to catch a wild goat as fugitive Chitralis, 
whose energies on this occasion were spurred by the 
knowledge that round the cornier the Mastuj tr«ps 
were probably already on the move to intcr^t the^ 
Luckily for the runaways, the guns had not iMti he^ 
by Mobcriy. Not much loss was suflered hy ei^ 
side in this little affair. Kelly had four .^ wounded, 
but only one badly hit; while five or six bodies left on 
the ground, alone gave any clue to the extent of me 

enemy’s casualties. , . 

The attack was nicely planned, and well timed. If 
the resistance of the Chitrdlls was not sbenuous, it 
must be confessed that they showed effrontery m 
fighting at all, with Mastuj so close sn their tern. 
Muhanuticd Isa retired with neatnesA To dist^t me 
Mastuj garrison be opened a lively fire upon the fort, 
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then by the time it was decided that retreating horse 
and foot were not merely faJling back for a stratagem, 
and Moberly salHed out to discciver what it all meant, 
the quick-movingr enemy was beyond reach. After a 
halt, Kelly, fording the river again, marched into 
MasLiij. The Sikhs, saved from Rosses disaster, threw 
themselves at Stewarfs feet, and '' salaamed ” with dust 
on iheJr heads. Sighing, they declared that now the 
guns had arrived all would be well. 

Three days were passed at Mastuj, but not in idle¬ 
ness. Much had to be done, many points to be decldetL 
First and foremost, could the GUgit force press on to 
the relief of Chit rib or must it wait for supplies and 
until transport was collected? After careful reflection, 
and discussion with Borradaile, his second in command, 
Kelly decided to advance; so Oldham set to work 
knocking down houses and built a bridge over the 
Mastuj river with the timbers thus obtained. 

On the lOth of April, the second detachment of the 
32nd Fioneers, two companies, marched in under Lieuts. 
Fetersen and H. Bethune^ They brought with them 
the battery gear and ammunition which had been left 
behind, and on the iith Stewart, having collected 
ponies from all the country round, tried a hill parade. 
The result would have disappointed any one but a 
subaltern of a mountain ballcry on field service, for the 
small, weak creatures could hardly crawl under their 
burdens, several feU, and all were doubtfuL However^ 
good food and care revived them somewhat, and the 
enthusiastic Stewart actually started on the 13th for 
the Nisa Gul fight, with an imposing string of animats 
carrying the guns; carriages, wheels, and ammunition 
boxes in orthodox styfo each led by a local dri'^'er 
pressed for the service: Only twelve of these poor 
beasts reached ChitriL 
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MiihAmmcd Isa. was known to be at the Nba Gul 
with a strong force prepared to dispute its passage. 
The whole position was thoroughly reconnoitred on 
the 12th, and a sketch made of it by Bey non, the staff 
ofhecr. Next morning Colonel Kelly explained the 
plan of attack to his offioers. All recognised the fact 
that if the sangars were obstinately defended there 
would be sharp f^hting ! but the troops were in 
splendid heart, as much dated at the prospect of 
action as they were relieved to leant that they wot 
not to remain at Mastuj j every man was furious at the 
news of the treachery practised upon Fowlers and 
Edwardes's party, Oldham devoted much care to 
making ladders i he also collected ropes to deal with 
the enormous ravine which constituted the chiel 
strength and defence of the enemy, Kelly, oa the 13th 
April, marched to the attack. 

The position held by Muhammed Isa ivm cxtr^ 
ordinarily strong. It was always as^ed by ChitrAli^ 
that to force a crossing from the Chilril side, to attack 
Mastuj, was impossible, and that the only way it could 
be carried in the opposite direction (the oiie takM by 
Kcllvk was by a determined advance along tlw ordinary 
road, and by battering down alt barricades with annom 
It is certain that no one in Chitril would haw bclicv^ 
it possible to foice the Nba Gul in the way it actuaUy 

was forced ^ ^ . 

For five miles bdow Masluj there arc two i^ths, 
one a hill track running dangerously across rocky slopes 
on the right bank ; the other blundering over boulder- 
strewn stony patches, and through an endless ® 

eccentric water channels, which wash , 

pebbly blcls. This latter road can only be vhen 
the waters ate low. It, after innumerable fc^w^ 
makes a last plunge into the mam fiv«T to join 
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trark on th& right bank, and ascerld^^ with it to a watt¬ 
less conu gated plateau of great extent, stretching from 
extfcmel/ ateep slopes on the right hand, to end in a 
perpendicular drop to the river bed on the leftK The 
farther one gels, the wider grows this great grey plain, 
until at the distance of a mile it attains a greatert 
breadth, when a most remarkable ph>^ical feature is 
revealed — an immense cleavage, ! ike an earthquake 
hssure, which runs from the hilis on the right, bisecting 
the plateau right through to the river. With pre¬ 
cipitous sides* its depth is reckoned not by tens, but 
by hundreds of feet A more effectual obstacle to an 
advancing army cannot be imagined. Undefended, it 
would cause delay. The regular road descends to the 
ne'er's edge at the left extremity or outlet of this 
mighty deft by a difficult narrow pathway, followed by 
an equally stiff dimb up the opposite side. Horses 
have to be taken over with great care; a few minutes" 
work would make the crossing impracticable^ even for 
men on foot At the other or upper end, this vast 
square-cut gully gradually loses itselfin the htlls> where 
the unstable slopes, loosely covered by shalcp look 
passable for an ibex. To journey all round along the 
top of the watershed, would necessitate a hopeless 
d/i&VK Kelly's difficulties are shown to a small ex* 
tent in Beynon's reconnaissance sketchy but that docs 
not show the chief obstacle—namely^ this enormous 
rectangular ravine—nor can it show the fortifications 
built to block the road climbing out of it on the farther 
side at the river end. 

The start from Mastuj was made at J A3t. lu 
advance went one company of the 32 nd, led by Peter¬ 
son, with a second company under Cobbe, as a support 
1 hen the main body under Borradaile; with whom was 
Bethune; it consisted of tlie remaining two companies 
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of the Pioneers. Oldham and 

the mountain guns, and At tl 

Kashmir R^imenh tirJo IcadipE 

companu^ advanced i constituted the 

Peterson’s on the left ^ ^aar had they extended, 
firing Unc, and ^ ® ^ office with 

than the cnerr^y , * ^^nidcr bullet t a piece of 

u.. main body Tho 

tad look, «bf' 'b* ’ 'jii„ Sitbout «rin& tbo ■»■"- 

Pioneers march^ on .j their seeing the 

figuration of the ^omid g 

sangars m front, Peterson first bore off 

them greatly right of Mohammed 

^ bit to tl« left diigned to sweep 

Isa’s central defence, wh^h Cobte 

the ordinary road for ^ stmight in front, ad- 

attached the same yards of them, almost 

vandng eventually within 350 ya^^ 

to the edge of the ravine. brought up on the 

By Ud. dm. »» »»(»““ »' 

right, and beyond themj^^^^^ 

Pioneers were busy pn the slopes at the 

and scattering groups The levies were 

extreme left of r,rJers were to try 

pcated still farther an^y. _ inclines whwh 

^ d,. dangers .b.te ™ ."d dm. 

border the upper end of the mg y 
attack the getting the gu^ up, 

first there was some au<l 

for bulleU wem dropping ^.jth the leadi^ 

refused to would be shot if he did, 

pony bluntly declared ^ revolver, put the 

H^avi^ explained, that though 

muzxle to the mans neaa, aj> r 
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he might escape th^ncm/s rifles, he could not possibly 
cs^pe the officer’s pistoL The poor wretch saw the 
lores of this gnnvt jogic, and the guns were brought 
in^ action abdut 400 yards from No. 17 sangar, when 
the unlucky dri^-er was at once shot through the 
stomach. It was very hard, but war is hard and cruel, 
and there is no poetic justice in the billeting of a bullet 
The rest of the animals, and the spare ammunition 
were then sent hack a short space to shelter in a dip of 
the ground, Stewart began pounding at No, 17, which 
was Kelly's chief point of attack, with shelb filled with 
sand Thosat'With bursting durges aJjto brxak up 
against stone fortifications, but the live variety huist 
with the fuse outside a thick walJ, thereby weakening 
the blow periiaps, while sand-plugged shell seem to 
concentrate the whole of their energy in smashing 
themselves stolidly against it 

This paitlculw sangar, admirably built, 'was hard to 
demolish, but being placed on a sharp declivity, every 
stone that fell off tn front rolled clear, and was finally 
got rid ot In that way, it was eventually cut down to 
about two feet six inches. In the midst of the 
showers of shot and shell, a splendid-looking dog ran 
out to play. He dashed delightedly at the dust 
knocked up by the bullets, for a few moments^ then 
bolted away, poor fellow, with his tail between his legs 
and a shot in his body. Peterson's and Cobbe's com¬ 
panies silenced the central defences, while Borradaile 
on the right, not only kept in check Na 17, as well as 
the other hill posts, but drove the groups of Chitrilis 
high up the slopies. The enemy's fire everywhere was 
slackening, so the guns were limbered up, and the 
trembUng villagers with their ponies were sent for, to 
transfer them to a spot opposite sangar No. iz. But 
the battery in moving to the left excited such a heavy 
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fusillade, all sangars waking up to join io^ that tho 
Pioneers chaffingly called to one linother to give the 
gunners a wide berth. It came into action again on 
Feterson^s leftp at not more than rsoym-ds in front 
Na 12. 

While the pieces were being laidL only the top 
stones of the sangar ivall could be seen. The battery 
havildir-major (sergeant-ma]or) was already wounded^ 
two ponies were hit, and another driver shot through 
the chestr Very slowly the guns were run forwaitL 
The range was desperately close. Gradually the line 
of loopholes rise into view. An anxiotts moment and 
—whew I no facesp no riflesp no smoke 1 It was lucky 
this sangar proved emptyp or the brave gunnerSp HtUe 
mom than icxi yards away^ would have been terribly 
slated, Na i? now b<^n to sdr again, and had to be 
quieted with a couple of shell; alsOp two case were 
hredf just for the look of the thing. Then another 
havildir was hil^ a corporal shot dead, and a gunner 
wounded in three places; altc^ther. SO per cent of 
the men on the two guns were s 

there was no mom work for the gums at that moment, 
Stew-art retired them again some yards while he w^t 
to Colonel Kelly and obtained permission to search tor 
a road down the precipitous face of the ravine 

The military sketch shows a long gap between the 
enemyhill sangar^ and their main defenc& t was, 
in fact, considered so ceitainj that in this interv no 
one would dream of crossing the raving that it wou 
be absurd to build works there. But Muhammed Isa 
wa^ wrong. Noticing this absence of fo^fica^ona, 
Oldham and Be>Tion also asked leave to hunt for a 
spot where the ladders and ropes, which the ormer 
bad brought from Mastuj, might be utilis^ 
eventually found a place, not very promising indeed* 
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but where it was thought an initial attempt might be 
mad& Then Oldhitn hastened back for his Kashmir 
Sappers, and Beynon went to report the find to Collect 
KeSy; Oldham quickly returned and set to work. For 
the first forty feet the descent was comparatively easy, 
so that a man, by holding on with one hand to a rope 
made fast above, could with the other contrive to cut 
rough steps with a pick; but then there came a verlic^ 
drop when the ladders were the only hope. The m- 
venluroiia little band was all the time under a gallit^ 
fire. One Sapper was soon mortally wounded, and a 
havild^r shot through the groin. No time was to be 
lost The stalwart Oldham scrambled down the rop^ 
placed the ladder w'ith his own hands, and descended* 
He was followed by a dozen brave fellows. By dint of 
care and coolness in cutting footsteps, all reached the 
bottom ; the lower they got the safer th^ were. The 
undaunted thirteen next attacked the opposite slope and 
found, to their delight, a goat-track, only moderately 
bad, by which they climbed up the enemy's side of the 
ravine. It was a rare deed for ono British officer and 
twelve Kashmir Sappers to cross that awful place to 
meet above them unknown ground and an unknowii 
enemy \ but the man who did it (an unsung hero} is 
a member of that famous corps which gave Gilgit an 
Aylmer to blow open Nilt gate, and a Fowler to covct 
himself and his comrades with glory, even amidst the 
slaughter at Reshun. 

Looking back, Oldham found that Cobbe had lined 
his side of the ravine with Pioneers, so he stood 
waving a handkerchief, lest hui parly might be fired 
upon by friends, and shouted himself hoarse for ^em to 
hurry over. The enemy in N& i/i scared at seeing that 
a lodgment had been made on tbeir edge of the gr»t 
Nullah, now tried to get away. They raced, singlyi 
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ovQf the steep hill-side, but, it only one man 

escaped. At this instant the fevies appeared, and 
occupied the deserted work. In^me miraculous way, 
they had crossed tlie stone shoots. Naturally enough, 
they were in no hurry to make the attempt, but were 
finally induced to do so by Moberly, whom Borradaile 
sent to urge them on. The men in the sangars, on the 
enemy’s extreme right, now also tried to bolt, but 
were driven into the works again by horsemen placed 
toady for that contingency'. Suddenly the flydng 
Chitrilis paused, and began to crowd back in jubilation. 
A very odd thing had occurred, wluch completely 
deceived them, and might easily have ended tragically 


for Oldham's isolated party. , , . 

It seems that Oldham brought with him a few slabs 
of gun cotton, in case of need, which were plac^ on the 
ground near where the descent was made A chai^ 
bullet struck these slabs, but as they w«e not detonated, 
they merely began to blaze a yard or so in front o( 
Cobbe’s men. The Kashmir Rifles were dose at hand, 
preparing to follow Beynoti and Moberly, now m the 
bottom of the ravine with a couple of ordcrli» As 
there might be other explosives near, Cob^ rctir^ his 
left half company some fifty yards, to a depri^on m 
the ground, and onicred the rest of *e men to Ije down 
The Kashmir Infantry were also told to fall back, which 
they at once did. in stolid, Oriental fashion, marching 
slowly away, as if executing a drill manceuvre, to the 
distance of a rjuartcr of a mile or s<v when, by S , ^ ' 
they came across an army surgeon, who suggest _ a 
they should return. They at once wheeled round, with 
great equanimity. St is, perhaps, idle to speailate Iww 
far they would have gone if they not mrt the 
English doctor, for the Kashmir oflGcm evi^Uy 
appteciated the military virtue of obeying orders. l nese 
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retrograde moverntrits were misunderstood the CMinyj 
who believed they had won a victory in spite of them- 
selves. But not for long, Borradailfc hurried up and 
sent Cobbe over with his company; but the enemy by 
this time perceiving their mistake were in steady retreat 
again, followed by Oldham, Beynon. Moberly. the two 
orderlies, and the twelve Kashmir Sappers, who pursued, 
firing volleys as they went, and enjoyed themselvK 
thoroughly. The retreating Chitr^ia stopped wmind 
every big stone to take steady aim at them. 

Cobbe and a few of his Pioneers appeared, breathing 
hard—for the ropes and ladders were anything but ca^ 
of descent— but the ground suddenly falls away to the 
west, so Muhainmed Isa's men got hidden by 
tiscaip^ with siiisJl l-os^r 1^ the rest of his orce 

by a road, shovrn in the sketch, down into the ravine, 
and then up ^ain on to the captured position. 

So ended the fight at the Nisa Gul, a brilliant ^ecc 
of work. The loB of the Gilgit force was comparatively 
small, but the troops had. nevertheless, been under an 
extremely heavy fire, It would hardly be credits now 
rfifEcull it is, even for careful marksmen like Cbitrahs, 
to hit drab-coloured men, scattered over a great 
coloured plain. Most of the casualties (purred where 
men were grouped from necessity, as, for instance, 
guns. Only one British officer was touched, Moberly, 
whose hand, resting at his side, was grazed by a bullet 
The undulations of the ground gave sufficient cover 
against the direct fire from the defences at the edge of 
the big ravint Nothing is more uncomfortable th^ to 
be subjected to a heavy dropping fire from an invisible 
enemy, and many of the groups and small parties of 
Chitrdlis on the hills were completely hidden. It tr^ 
the best troops. The Pioneers were admirably st^dy 
and confident, and their dbdpline was perfect; in short 
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they maintained the reputation they have long held, aa 
one of the best regiments of the Punj&b. Good fighting 
was ex pected from them , but ■ the behaviou r of the 
Kashmir gunners and sappers surprised everyon^ for 
they are not British-India troops^ with scientific training 
long continued, the possessors of proud traditions, and 
many of them, the gunnws particularly, were recruits. 
Stewart's thoroughness, his tireless raergy, and the 
power he has of inspiring confidence in Orientals, are 
the true causes why the battery was so good, while his 
daring, physical strength and determination, are preci^y 
the qualities which impress Eastern soldiers, and del^ht 
their imagination. Young Oldham, too, with his 
splendid dash and go, camcxl his twelve men across 
the ravine simply by the force of his oivn brave energy. 
They followed him trustfully, as children obey the voice 
of one they admire and feel to be strong. Great as 
were Kell/s achievements, it must be confessed—and 
he would be the first to admit—that his officers were of 
wonderful fibre. From Borradailc, the man of unswerv¬ 
ing mind and iron resolve, to the youngest subaltern, all 
were of the finest quality. 

The force bivouacked uncomfortably on the plateau 
a little beyond the enemy's captured works, and opposite 
to the village of Sanogher. In answw to signals, the 
baggage was brought on from Mastuj, under a guard of 
the [4th Sikhs, and the same escort took the wounded 
back next morning, Stewart had to deliver a funeral 
oration to his decimated gunners, and then this fighting 
Irishman, with the big tender heart, devoted himself to 
soothing thfi dying rnonients of a poor young Kashmir 
artilleiymaJiH wounded in three difTcrent pl^c^ He 
wai only a boy, and looked sadly out of place m such 
a scene. Next morning, before starting, Colonel 
spoke a few appreciative words to the battery 1 and 
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gkddened th^ hearts of the 

wounded had was that they mght be le(t ^hind. 

The march from the Nisa Gul to Chitrdl, aftw a 
visit to Drfsan, was most toilsome. AM roads liad 
been destroyed by Muhammed Isa, and bridg^ broken. 
Rain, and misery at the camplng^unds, followed ex¬ 
hausting days^ while the track of the battery w 
dotted with dead ponies—the requisitioned ani^ 
being too weak to replace the powerful mules still on 
the ^ng side of the Shanddr Pass. Drag ro^ had 
continually to he fixed to the guns, and then the men 
pulled for all they were worth, as the saying runs, to 
prevent the overloaded brutes pitching headlong off tie 
patli. In spite of all efforts, a gun would occasionally 
fall off the road, and have to be laboriously hoisted up 
from the carnsass of a broken-backed pony, Oldhams 
Sappers were unceasingly at work mending tic 
damaged pathways. 

On the I/th of April the jaded force found it^f by 
the water's edge opposite the village of Baranis, the 
road in front demolished to the last vestige, and the 
bridge over the Mastuj river reduced to charcoal 
There was nothing for it but to ford. The stream 
ran strong. Soldiers and coolies were sent through in 
parties of not less than four or five, but so heavy wm 
the current that several men were washed away—to be 
rescued skilfully by some of the levies who were 
stationed midstrcain, on horseback, for the purple- 
The battery detachment stuck to their guns pluckily, 
amidst the rushing water, while the Britiah officers, 
mounted and ballasted with six or eight rifles apii^ 
blundered slowly through the torrent with a straggling 
line of Sepoys stringing from the ponies' tails. All 
landed safely in the end. 

Most of the 18th was devoted to foraging, so the 
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march waa a short on*:; but the Sappers, as usii^. 
workc^d nearly round the clock. On this day, in 
waters of the iftcr. ghastly remains of mutilated b^ica 
were seen, doubtless those of the Sikhs murdered at 
Kalak. At the halting-place of Maroi, news came that 
Muhammed Isa was holding both banka of a a 

short distance ahead, called the Gulan Gul He had 
been falling back steadily one day's march in fnMt o( 
Kelly, waiting for reinforcenients promised him “Om 
ChitriL When they arrived, he believed he would be 
able to attack with oertainty of success. 

The Gulan Gul, where he was now posted, is a 
stupendous defile, whose wild waters race toweim pre¬ 
cipitous rocks to hurl themselves into the Mastuj men 
Near the point of juncture, there used to be a mm 
spider's thread of a bridge; the Chitrilu had 
down and entrenched themsdvea on the faither side 
Kelly c3onsequently directed Bethune to 
Mastuj river with a detachment, ^d eijfiiade Je 
position from the opposite bank- 
nmvement, at daybreak of the 19th, Oldju^ ^ 
with his Sappers, supplemented by »inc of 
artisans of the Pioneers, to find if the remaina of a 
bridge seen on the 17th could not utilised for the 
erec^n of another. They found its new cantilever 
gone, the farther one smouldering, and the 
^^hot Indeed, in the 

there was excellent white lime burnt m this self- 
constituted kiln. Two of Bethune's soldiers, and some 
of the Hunza men, first swam the strong rivw, ^ 
then Oldham, finding it impossible to 
his instructions, plunged into the water. Hia h«^ 
was applauded by the levies, who always jump m f« 
foremost but the stream my cold, ^ j 
accUmatUed Englishman paid for his unavoidable swi 
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by two months of fe%’er. At the moment the bridge 
was completed, word came that it was no longer 
needed. Mtihammed Isa, it seemed, instead of receive 
ing reinforcements, received an urgent summons to 
Chit^l, so the passage of the Gulan Gul was un¬ 
protected. The whole force crossed as soon as the 
bridge could be repaired, and camped at the village 
of Koghazi, one march from ChitrAl 

Cobte fnade a reconnaissance during the aiternoori. 
He had gone .about four miles* when men were met 
coromg from Chitril. spluttering with good new^ and 
bringing letters in my handwriting. 

Only one day morej then, and if there were no 
fighting on hand, perhaps some of those arrears of sleep 
and res! which Nature was pressing for, might be paid 

_and how gladly 1 In the meantime* back to carnp 

to hear the first despatches sent out of Chitrdl, with 
mingled feelings of delight for the safety of the garrisoiu 
and pain for the loss of Baird, CTerybod/s friend^ and 
for those who had fallen with him. 




CHAPTER XIX 

LOVS ADVAltfCE FROM THE SOUTH 

must now, to in all the threads of the 

, , explain, with brevity, what vi^ happening 

aV™ S r ptncuncement to that eff^^ 
1st ot April, anu p Gpvcmment 

After a council meeting at i 

expedition was set fortR 

Low received the command of this torcc, wm 

march straight to Chitril from Kowshera on the Kihul 

"'^rin the ^rd of April the Malakund Pass wm 

* ihroe infentry brigades taking part m 

stormed, all three mtam^ e 

the fight, one are three passes 

It was sktlfaUy J^TJnrwhich mSTu 

leading over that ‘^‘'^e^rt^river from the frontier 
crossed to reaeh the Swit ^ defended 

military station of Mardin. the 

against General W H^“"i"/JTHEad!,^t the 
Shahkot, the middle <=ne, with tte irt 

same time that the 2nd and Jrd roncentfating 

Malakund, the most n^terly. ' ^ Malakund 

the whole of his force, he rolled it 
before the enemy could pairy the manomvrt 

i!S 
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The Malakund is of vast strenKth, a place pleasanter 
to hold than to attack under a burning sua Yet, 
although it was occupied by seven thousand PaU^^ 
they were powerless against the tactics of the British 
general. An artistic handling of sixteen mountain 
guns, firing crushing salvoes wherever the enemy 
massed, kept the defenders scattered and embarrassed. 
The Guides infantry, with the 4th Sikhs, were sent up 
the steep hills to the west, but it was quickly seen that 
they could not fully carry out their Hanking attack in 
time. So the Gordon Highlanders and the King's 
Own Scottish Borderers were hustd by their Brigadier, 
Waterfield, a well-known Indian officer, affectionately 
nicknamed "the bear" by native soldiers, Racing for 
the honour of their regiments, the men swarmed over 
the rugged declivities at a wonderful speed, and breath¬ 
less but triumphant, had crowned the pass by two 
o'clock, the 60th Rifles being close up. Considering 
their poor armament, for General Low estimated that 
only between a third and a fourth vvenc armed, the 
remainder simply roiling down rocks or hurling st otie^ 
the Pathina fought splendidly, and therefore suffered 
much loss. The British casualties were comparatively 
few, eleven killed and forty-seven wounded. 

Bfy aime of the narrow roadways, the transport 
animals jammed, and time was unavoidably lost in 
shifting the places of the 2nd and ist brigades, so 
as to get the latter in front. After this was done, the 
ist brigade, the following day, had a small but "regular" 
engagement with the enemy, including a cavalry chaigCi 
to the north of the range, and camped for the night at 
the village of Khir. General Low reconnoitred as far 
as theSwit river on the sth.^nd ^ special correspondent, 
the late Major " Roddy " Owen, indulged his adventurous 
heart by splashing over to the right bank. He was 
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probably the first European to pass the stream 

undisguised. On the 7th, a crossing was effect^ alter 
a brisk skirmish, ended by a picturesque flounder 
through the rapid water, and a spirited chaige by the 
nth Bengal Imncers. Next day. General Low moved 
his headquarters to Chakdira.on the farther ^nk- A 
(mttrettmps at the Panjkora river, on the night of the 
izth, owing to a sudden rise of flood-water which 
brought down heavy timbers and c^icd away a 
newly-erected bridge, delayed the force f y^ 

the time of this accident the Guides were on the farttw 
side, and remained for a time in jeopardy, lo^ng thm 
colonel, one of the devoted family of Battye th^ 
sacrifices a son in every frontier war. For three da^ 
the water continued to rise, as did the Swdt nver alj), 
whose pontoon bridge was likewise in danger. ^ 
General Low depended upon that bridge for his 
supplies, it was an anxious time. ^ j 

The jandol valley was attacked on the 17th, wd 

occupied without further resistance the next 
General Gatacre set out on the tpth " couple, of 
battalions, some guns and twenty days W^or Dh 
and ChMI. He is a man who« 

almost superhuman energy and of endura^. 

may somrday become fabulous. ^ 

record, he sets himself to break it as a point 

while he was champion and 

He crossed the rugg^ and tedious Vad 

had only moved one march beyond, when tbi^ came ^ 

news from ChitrAL Up to the r7th.so ran the 

the tired garrison, though still holding o^, 

to their knees. Mines bad been burrowed 

yaids of one of the towers, and the 

hanging over the fort might at any instant be l^k«i imo 

by the flash of an explosion—the signal that all was over. 


X 
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Between Gatacrc and CWtril there were at least five 
days* iourneyj with places where the troops must quarry 
a poMiage for the mules, and more than one s^t where 
a doroed enemy could defend himsdf bloodJy. How 
were the hcsieged, in such urgent case, to sucroured? 
Time was not only short, but beyond estimate, for any 
moment might date the crash of disaster at Chitrfl. and 
let loose men, drunk with victory, to rush madlj^pon 
the other infidels directly in tlie line of retreat These, 
and minor considerations, must have shown th^selves 
to the Brigadier without disturbing him. What wot 
frontier generals for, but to overcome the impoaible; 
Kelly had vanquished the Shandiir, why should not 
Gatacrc remove mountains by faith and will, and make 
the Lowari Pass merely the chief incident of a days 
long march ? So he signalled to Sir Robert Low for 
permission to take five hundred British soWicre, two 
mountain guns, and a few Sappers to rush for ChitrSl 
at all cost—to save, if it were to be so, and to leave 
nothing undone if it were otherwise decreed. The s^e 
tidings which had fired Gatacre, equally fired his chief, 
and an answer flew back, that the former might cast 
himself off at once with the assurance that troops and 
supplies would be pressed hiirit under the 

eye of Sir Robert Low, who would himself conduct 

Gatacre and his five hundred leaiij hard-bitten Buffs 
were already stripped and girded for the great 
fresh messengers brought word that the cloud at Chitral 
had passed away. So there was no more need for hurry, 
and Gatacrc carried his brigade over the Lowari Passion 
the z^th April, with difficulties that were trifliog m face 
of his choeriness and " go.” 


CHAPTER XX 

the storv goes back to chiteXl 

TT is now the time to hark back to 
i 5ck op the story where it 

Chapter xiu^with the safe retreat of tint Girrat detach- 

mEnts into fort on M^^rch isL ^ k«i+ 

On the snd March all the troops were m ^ hra^ 

»d vSwf^e bri StS to 1... ‘1"= 

!«,»« Odr only h»p= »/* “*;« 

if ™nB forced “» “ *»• iLofonttrily," 

ating with us m the s^e, ® ^j,owu number must 

™„y CW.,iU.«^=‘l>fo pridcc. drdned 

also be provided for. A certain ‘'g^rtsman, had 

Asfundiary a ch«ry W> Chitril. full of 

gone over to Sher A fink Am(r-ul-Mulk*s men 

his enemies in Sher ^1 the remaining 

Eventually, he with all, chief native 

headmen decided on a plan of acuon- V 
IS9 
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Indian assiFtantwas invited to a conference Mi^ 

Rdhat Shdh, the individual rererred to on paj^ 8S. ac^ 

as spokesman throughout He began by 

letter from Sher Afeul^ne addressed to ^ 

a widow of the muidcred Mebtar, Nwim-ul-Mulk, and 

the other written to himself. In 

declared that the future rdations of ChnrAJ ^ th 

Government of India were to he on 

latter must pay the 

no Eumpeans were to live in the coun^. M.an 
Shih w^t on to explain that they had ^ 

decided that Amfr-ul-Mulk and all the Chit^l 
present, were collectively to inform me that I 
I critical position, and must accept Sher ® 

There was no alternative. How could we 
he asked, seeing that all the budges and 
pieces of road had been broken down? If I were 
certain of getting gnore ttoo^, we might, ^ 

to hold the fort, but such a plan was not really feasible 
I might, indeed, go with some of my men to Mastuj, 
traveUing up the right bank of the Mastoj ^ 

there collect treops 

while the rest of my escort remained behind m 

with Amir-uhMulk; but the 

start without delay for Mastuj with 

This was the real gist of the pro^^s; .t the 

plan, warmed up. to catch the t^ilgit t^P* 

Baitiri cliff. Amir*ul Mulk and his frfnd^ hainng 
resolved to make their peace with Sher Afoul, tlm g 
they could not make a nicer 

BriSsh force, helpless and hopeless, n^t^ ciught o 
those terrible galleries five miles from Chit^l I 

It was arranged that my answer should be sp**''™ 
to the chiefs assembled in durbar. 
ingly received, ceremoniously, m a large inner room 
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the fort, Amfr-ul-Mulk being seated upon a large arm¬ 
chair at my right All the British officers were present 
Every prccaotion against treachery had taken. In 
front of Amir-ul-Mulk and us British officers the head¬ 
men knelt in rows, after the Oriental fashion, on a spread 

carpet, and the conrcrcnce began. _ 

After reviewing the existing state of affairs, I went 
on to remark upon SHer Afznl'a apparent aJliance 
Umra Khin. His obvious hostility to the Goverpm<^ 
of India also came in fw comment I then show^ 
that Amir-ul-Mulk had been gi«n every 
pnive himself capable of ruling the country, IJough 
helped in many ways, and even “ 

MiSar as far as my powers permitted, it was clcM 
that he could not maintain proper authority, it 
was Mually clear that he had been listening to the 
prem^ngs of ill advisers. By this last act ^ 
ticallv reigned the Mehtarship pi of Sber 

Aftuf but I had determined to make his youngs 
broth^ir. Shuja-ul-Mulk, the of 

tional on the approval of 

By a ge-sture, Amir-ul-Mulk was 
the arm-chair, which was treated as j 

throne, and I then his 

Shuja-ul-Mulk upon it, and tS ^ffiSJ *bo 

personal safety to Captain Townshend. the officer 
immL-diately commanded the Kaishmjr part _ y 
escort. The silenoe of profound surpn* 
durbar; even Mian Rihat Shih lost his 
mind and could only stare fixedly, his face 
log with astonishment After a time 
themselves sufficiently to profess 
arrangement, and to offer homage Shuja-^-Mulk 

A further dramatic element was 

scene when Amir-ul-Mulk. nsing from his lowly seat 
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approached timorously and with a 
to salute his brother. I then explained that ^ 
Mchtar was very young he would require ^xpe^en^ 
advisers, and that I looked to thepnnees and headmen 
before me to instruct him in the duties of govemtn^L 
For the present, Amir-ul-Mulk most remain wiAm 
the fort for outside his life was no longer safe 
was strictly true It was merely the ^ 

hedges round a Mehtar which preserved h™ from the 
stiuf but implacable, hatred of 
tions, Bereft of this sanctity, he was so J 

despised and disliked that only by compulsion couin 
a menial servant be got to attend upon the late ruler 

Pr^t at the durbar was a murderous scoundrji 
the wretch who had actually slain Niairn-ul - Mulk 
Campbell arrested him; his carbine was found to M 
at full cock, but he had been moat earefolly 
all the time. Shuja-uI-Mulk, at the instiption of hts 
uncles, made a first experiment of the reality 
by asking that the assas.'iin be handed over to him » 
be dealt with justly. This was done, and ^entually 
the unhappy prisoner was marched to the nver 
where he was executed with sword strekes. 

In the afternoon, Shuja-uUMulk held a durbar m tl^ 
Muaie yard of the public part of the fort Drummingp 
piping, and rejoicing, of a not very enthusiastic m , 
announced his succession to the Katut throng _ 
many people came to make their obeisance to Uie ooy 

Sher Afzul, at half-past four, was known tobe a 
Aidn with a strong force. All that had passed ^ 
explained to him in a letter, and he was warn^tnw 
if he'did not come in he must, m the end. ue 
sulTercr, 
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ON the 3ni March, a fateful day, a reply came from 
^ Shcr Afzul, and also a document allied to have 
been sent by the Chitrib headmen vrilh him. In both 
it was demanded that Shcr Afzul be made Mehtar, 
that his stipulations be ^reed to. 
brought by the prince now iofatnous m yadg“ o^* 
As my illness was severe I received him in He 

was both intdligent and influential, so 1 tried ev^- 
thing in my power to make him speak out 1^* 
and to find what was actually going on at Aiom Artel 
a time, by the help of presents, the CbitidJi wptemism 

for bribes, and by friendly and .J*’**' 

gradually softened and told me, confidentially, thrt 
^ese letters bad no real meaning, as everything turned 
on certain negotiations which werr^ at a^ 
moment, being discussed by Umra K an ^ 
Afaul. If those two chiefs came to term^ wjmh 
seemed inevitable, the latter would immediately press 

on to ChitriL , ,i„,- 

During the afternoon of the prev-rous day, an alarm 

had gone forth that Sher Afzul s advance ^ 
on the great Chitidl fan. and not more 
miles away. A trustworthy Cbitrdb, ap^pn»te y 
named Wafadir (faithful), rode out ^th a horec- 
men and proved the rumour false, 
truthful report declared that a dozen of S 
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like enclosure about 750 yards from the fort 
must be undccstood th»l u c were by no means tn a gt^ 
alrendvc State On the west, the ntam gate side, them 
t™ tofgSest apattatcnls and gvatd.rooms, when, 
riTgrain hafbeea stored, and to the south 
numerovis detached buildings, 
temple, pleasure houses, and stables. T^e it 

of clearing away these structures had b^n 
was, ii^dei, Uyond dispute, but untd all ^.“P“Jf J! 
wSii gone, it was resolved that they shou d not ^ 
touchS, becau.se, in ChitrAli eyes, these royal adjuncts 

of the fort were almost sacred. .h.* rlmm 

Obviously, it was of the fust imporumce i 
Khin and Sher Afiul should not get their men mto 
these buildings covertly, or under 
once there, with our parapets commanded oit 
the fort could be assailed at a temble ad^Ug^ ^ 
easilv fircfl The fact of armed men bemg in the bar^ 
looked as if the fuse were lighted and an ‘=S£plt^^ 
Imminent Time was badly wanted, not only 
the precincts of the fort and to level dangerous 
but also for loophoUng and other 
defence. 1 n short, it was necessary, above all 
the advancing enemy be kept at * ^ 

Afnil’s designs had been truly gaug^ and ha^ h^ 
already explained, while our main obj^t ^ 
him M far from the wails as we could, until tr«p 
marched to our relief, or until he and bis followers g 

up their adventure in despair. ^,ffl.-j*ndv 

So I now asked Campbell to take out a suffictcrby 

strong party for saftty. and make a 
aertJ the Chitril plain, to see if rt were true Sh 

Afaul was there with an armed force Tbs a ^ 

quarter to four, and in less than half-an-hour 
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hundred of the Kashmir Rifles, more thatifhaif of cor 
garrisotip fully equipj^ed, loarchetl out under Captains 
Townshend and Baird, Campbell being in chief com^ 
mand, and Gurdon accompanying him as a "poUti«^" 
officer. [ was ill and in great trouble, but my anxiety 
became so strong that Sber Afzui should not get close 
to the forE in unprepared slate, by any crafty Oriental 
stratagem or plans ibic cxcusCi that I got up, put a 
horseman's doak over my fiight-dotheSj and rede after 

the party, ^ . 

Campbell detached fifty Sepoys to hold the serai ^ 
bazaar, and Baird was sent away forward with an 
advance party, leading up some slopes on the right* 
to con front about one htindned and fifty' men of d ubious 
intention on the farther side of a great outlet through 
the mlley boundary of hills to the west, and about a 
mile south of the fort With Baird thrown forward 
high up on the left bank of that big ravine, the main 
body under Tqnynshtnd covering my old mission-house, 
and between thc^ two a connecting support for Baird* 
and with the serai fiBo held in the rear, there was time 
to discuss matters, AU wayfarers were stopped and 
inteiTogatcid, Some travelling print's tt-ere carefully 
que^ioficdL There seemed liEtle, if anyii doubt that 
Sher Afeul, with an armed party* was in a hou« or 
hamlet hidden from view on tlie right bank of the 
stream, whose outrush through the hills Baird was 
overlooking. What numbers weru thus concealed could 
not be determined It was 200 or ,400, certainly not 
more, according to the guesses of our informants. The 
whole of our forcot save those men in the serai, was now 
on the edge of a smiious ciitvc of high groundfc which, 
after walling in one side of the polo ground, 'rttxftches 
to where Balrtl was posted. 

One or two horsemen* all we had, were sent scouting 
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across and' beyond the polo ^und. They, however, 

showed no disposition to push their 

than half-a-mile or so. They r^‘= 

forwards, looking very gallant with thetr 

hut doing little gootl The men over agaiMt Biurd 

were difT^ntly described as 

fight, and as timorous villagers who had fled for safety 
to the hills A balance of opinion amonpt the nat^ 
Indian officials, the brave Rab Naw^a Khin and 
was that they were simple folk temfied at the sight 0 
armed forces In the end it was titled that it 
not too late for a further reconnaissance. C^P^ 
thereupon ordered Townshend fonvard with a himdr^ 
men ■ and in an extended double line they marchM 
upon a house which Campbell indicated. Unfortunately, 
this movement necessitated a descent from the edge rj 
the plateau to the lower level. Perceiving this, CampbeU 
sent a mounted messenger after the detachment wift 
the written order, “left shoulders forward, which wou d 
have brought it to the upper ground again, but un^ppuy 
this note never reached Townshend, who, following oa 
hb original instructions, eventually came upon Uic 
enemy somewhat at a disadvantage. . 

Gurdon was now reverted from “ political to militarj 
dufy, and placed at Campbell's service, who sent him oU 
with a letter to Baird which embodied my wishes that« 
single shot should first be fired over the heads of ^ 
men at the farther side of the ravine, when, if Wey 
proved to be enemies and not simple villager, wey 
were to be steadily volleyed at and driven back, it's 
note itself has been lost, but there is no doubt that h 
conveyed exactly what was intended. Unluckily, tn* 
WTitten word of the English language is not always 
incapable of misconception, and the mo^ of the reane 
at times inftuenccs his grasp of its meaning. 
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which was at ^ad used to the effect 

decided that a phrase P k^. [121-ned out” 

that the me" “"?? ^ hostile, coeli “>'y “““ 

„r their position, .f th,^ “ =» the bed of 

Soonest his papers W^ con.- 

you meet vn Asiatic _erhatB shows his chivalrous 
prehensivc formtila. ^ya cooler 

SehUng di,,«ton^=n^«^.tf;sras'^ j^ior.te ' 

as tils clear head da g j i-tter cortectly» and 

hiat that be idlowcd to fetch up 

begged he might, at ^ little distance 

the men of the suppo^ who ^ ^ answe^ 

Tway, before the assao t w« GunJon 

that the orders were ^ ttiey hurried down 

had better remain with h^ ^ni%„d soon found ^ 

logger, cros^ the side with . 

themselves cUmbmg th P of the men had 

thirteen this move was made the 

taken cover, Imcneaiate y hieher up the hiU, 

attacked Chitrfhs ^ to climb and sei*e 

then scrambled 

the very ground ^ overwhelmed from 

Taken thus m the fenk, because of the 

above, by riRemen /jurdoti, a Gurkha officer, 

unevenness of the st^ £ ^hose name deserves to be 
Subaddr Radri outlandish sound to English 

remembered in spite of i ^ the 

ears, and three Sepoys were s«Hi 
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remainder of the pflrty being shot down. 
fox-terrier was amongst the killed, Gi^don started off 
a man for Whitchurch, the doctor, and 
of Sepoys with poor Baird, who was 
actually climbed still farther up tlie hill, with B^n 
Singh, to a si>ot giving a view of the rdlem^ above, 
where he could try also to keep down the fire from the 
side which Baird had first held, whence the enemy were 
now shooting with great skill. In ^ 

Baird be protected. Time passed, and then Gurfon 
saw Whitchurch carry off the strickm offirer m a 
"doolie." but he still kept his faithful post for sot^ 
lime longer, until the convoy might fairj^ be suppo^ 
to be out of danger. Then he burned down Ac slope, 
cncrectically collected as many of the laggard rnen as 
he could find, and, with Badri Nir SmgKs help, got 
them into some sort of order on the b^k of the tort^ 
Gurdon looked after the right, and the Gurkha poa^ 
himself at Ae left of the little line thus formed to oRer 
a cool front to Ac Chitrdlis, and to await developments 
No bogle had been heard to blow Ac retreat, but 
that question was decided by a mass of.the enemy vr o 
had ascended Ac right bank of Ac stream fmni 5hcr 
■,Uaurs main party, and now burst Arough 
of the line; by sheer weight Aey 
Singh and half the Sepoys down the 
had taken, while Gordon and the rest of his men 
Dressed uphill, WtA the enemy above, they were AOS 
completely surrounded. By great fortune tfe 
had grown deeper; and Ac imperturbable Gurdon 
never losmg his nerve for an instant, led his mot 
quietly batk m Ac i.'ery Arong of the Chitralts, who 
were panting to cut J)is throat. 

Fact is often rooftf Surprising than romance j v 
WtA his little party, sLlenUy, their steps unhumed. but 
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all hearts testing hard, passed, tinnecognised m the 
gloom, between the Musjid and my old hoii^, already 
crowded with shouting Sher AfiuUtcs. 1 hence he 
crept to the bank of the Chitrdl stream, and ran his 
party down the steep indnie to the water's edgt Now 
was the time to be quick; and without the loss of 
another man, Gordon hurried along the stream some 
quarter of a mile, WTided through, and c imbed ^ left 
bank, when a str^ght dash across fields brought h™ 
to the fort, flushed and breathless, but with the pleas^ 
look of one who takes exercise of an interesting kind. 
Immediately, at my request, he burned away widr a 
fresh detachment, hastily collected, to covct Uie mjun, 
gate of the fort, and at the same time help in th^- 
furcating column, which proved to be close at 

VVe left Townshend's party moving o«r a long 
slope of the convex Oiitral plain, towards a hoi^ 
pohTted out to him by Campbell, ^ the place whw 
Sher Afzul probably w-as. Campbell htmself .tay^ 
with me for a short time on the higher 
S. but soon afteniards. when the finng bo^c 
heavy, he went forward, as will be ^ 

ToiSIshend's attack, Townshend found the house 
empty, but in front, and a Mtlc to 
hamlet enclosed by a wall. There men 've« 
dodging amongst the tree-trunks which 
Sickly^ round the bouses. Just then the ^ 

.sharp firing came from 
So Townshend decided that tho« 

be d,e Tte 

tng, by sections—he continued m 
hamlet replied furiously. Townsend 
hundred s^diers with him. and <tho^ 2 to 

a couple of sections as a rtupiwr^" ^ A 

yards from^bhe enemy the men found fair cover behind 

■ p ■ il B w 
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a low stooe-rcveted bank^ but the Chitrilis shot 
fully, and soon there were se-t'eraJ casualties. Townshend 
decided to keep his ground, and engage the little village 
steadily. Hb idea was that Baird would eventually 
come down from the high ground on the right, and 
attack the hamlet froin above; when^ if the enemy 
bolted, he. Townshend. would be admirably placed to 

catdi them as they raa ^ r ti ■«! 

But time went on. and there was no sign of Baird, 
while small groups of the enemy began to around 
his left flank, and enfilade him from the direction of 
the river. On his right, also^ one or two of the enemy's 
skirmishers were creeping up; the day was closing, and 
. it would soon be dark. Campbell was now near enough 
to shout to Townshend that he had better rush the 
vIliagE, TowTtshend answered that he was trying to 
get hb supports up. Campbell ran across to him and 
then went back and brought up as many men as be 
could find To rejoin Townshend, he had to dimb 
over the debris of a fallen walk As he paused on the 
top to use hb held^glassesp a bullet struck him in the 
knee. 

The charge could not be carried home. An attempt 
was gallantly made, but two brave Kashmir officers ^d 
several men were at once killed, when the remainder 
began to lie down and hunt for shelter. As it was 
hopeless to perstsh Townshend brought them back to 
their old position, and reported to Campbell, adding, 
as hb own opinion, that seeing it was rapidly geUing 
dark, wc ought to retire. Campbell badly wounded as 
he was^ sat down and wrote a message to Harley to 
bnng out the Sikhs to cover hb retreat^ and told 
Townshend to wait a little and then fall back. Of 
course* Campbell's intention was to go slowly, but the 
Instant the enemy perceived the retrograde movement 
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they csiM cm with ardent yeHs; their shooting was 
terribly galling and well-aimed. Closing in, they ytrt 
oflerod no mark to our rifLecnen- Training and heredity 
have made them adepts at this kind of fightingt white 
their marvelJdus activity* and the suppleness of their 
sinewy bodies, enable them to find cover evef>'whcft 
Occasional gleams of white clothing, head-dress, or 
banners^ were alone to he seen ; even those were raft 
The position of a hostile rifleman was merely indicated 
hy a little puff of smoke 

Campbell and Townshend tried hard to stave off 
the imminent jjanic. Four men were assigned to the 
formeTp but they hnnied him so, that he packed * 

off and hobbled along by himsclfp leaning on hb sivord ^^ 
From the left rear the bullets came thick A devoted 
Brahmin hospital assistant, who had been tending the 
wounded with singular devotion, fell groaning to the 
eajth, with several other men. The pc^or Indian debtor 
offered large rewards to anyone who would cany mm. 
but he was a heavy man, and mortally hitt and thenf 
was none to aid. A Gurkha seized Campbel ^ 
hand and refused to leave him. He had to be 
off, however, at a wall* which his wounded officer n^eo 
both hands to surmount, prcparatoiy to rolling down 
the other side, where his faithful little comrade pick^ 
him up agaim Grown bold now, wbite-ro^ j 
were running in like wild dogs round a failing deert ^ 
Campbell managed to keep them off with shots from 
hia revolver; a quarter of a mile farther on he came o 
the little enclosure which 1 held with a few men. 

i had kept along the edge of the high ground to the 
right with Campbell, until he went over to Townshend s 
party after the fight developed Eventually my little 
party stopped near a small orchard, fuU of ^ 

lateral wail running eastward from it at nght angles 
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There the cnemy'.s shtirpshootm were «J 
clever that our horses had to be trotted away shaiply 
to a safer place, while we crouched down under the .ow 

"^^My few followers consisted of Giigit Raj^, 

Nawdr, KhAn. the little cavalry man, ^d some 
medan clerks and orderlies, as wcQ as two or t^ 
Chitrdlis, who togother formed a kind of rough c^rt 
for me. On the way a shocking accident 
penetL A moving group of men noticed low dow^ 
^ the spur opposite to that where Ikurd had origin^y 
Snt aSd ben^th the Chitrilis who^were sho^^R 
rapidly from above. None of the Gilgd 

tlthLght of in sudi a position, it was 

this group must be the enemy. Someon^ug^^^ 

^ volley; 1 agreed. Distances were calculated Alrca > 
a settling of shoulders on rifle slocks had begun, w^ 

I Tharp cry of " Stop" was raised 1 had recpgni^ 

GuS '5 fong Icg^t ^ Just in time ; shortly 

poor Baird was seen stretched on the slop^ and wm 

foeniified by the fox-terrier at his feet, 

were sent to Whitchurch, who. mounted by Camp"^ 

galloped uphill, cneeting on his way the man Gurdon 

. had sent to find him. 

^ After the horses were humed away, the fire on wr 
party grew extraordinarily sharp and accurate _ 
SSy .Sv;^ the lew .ton, »»ll, ■« 

Strictly kept Bullets went 'ishjng' just over Jt 
curious monotony, as if a machine gun ivw 
Raising my head, very occasionaUy, to look ^ 

tny fur cap cut; my companions had not ^ 

to lie low. As a matter of fact, our only 

batant little compajiy was ck^“^^Ar«.Htes who 

attention on thii. part of the Shcr ^ 

thought us the real attackuig force. Wc could en 
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filade them to* small extent, and, quite uncorsctously, 
we kept them back until they found out their mistakt 

1 was desperately weak and suffering, and ^ was 
alternately doubled up with pain, and made to tingle 
with pica'iure as the cavalry man shouted reports of 
the piogrcss of the fight “Now they fly." h* would 
call " No, drey do n’t" " Yes, yes, they do; hurrah I 
So it went on almost to the end, each cry growing 
more and more optijnislic. Suddenly the little man, 
with staring eyes and mouth fixed open, pointed to the 
right and ejaculated. “They are on us." Startled out 
of my pleasantijpeling of success, T glanced to tho leu 
and saw a little party' of Sepoys facing hack. They 
must beTownshend’s men, then ! But where was thcir 
leader? Turning, I begged Rab Nawin KMn to fire ^ 
one or two shots, just to steady those rolling m on u.i 
from the right, while I got hold of the retreating 
Gurkhas, It was known afterwards that the brave man 
did exactly as he was told, and was cut 
in manv places, and left for dead, after he had killed 
a coiipre of men. He actually stopped the ad^nemg 
Chitr^is for an instant by his pluck, when hts ntk 
iaromed and he was at once overwhelmed. 

Running across to intercept the men, my wea^r^ 
was so great that 1 had to sink upon a stone in the 

open. It was like a nightmans. '"‘'i 

saW a voice in my ear, as Sifat BahAdtir, the brmre 
PuniSl Rajah, ran up with a protecting arm. Wo. 
Sifat, not hit. For God's sake, try and my p^ 
Then a strange incidart occurred. A Gdgit 
usually the moat timid of men, was seen detcrm^ly 
bringing up my big galloway, an animal po^^w 
a tremendous stride, and now snot^ing 
The enemy’s fire w-as wonderfully hot the 
thudded into as at the beginning of a mighty hail 
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storm. It was a marvel how horse or 

thine else, for that matter, escaped Half^madde^ 

with frfeht. the brute was hard to approach, and aftj^ 

I had been mounted by the two Orientals it ^med 
impossible for me to keep on Jjis back. When we 
caS^ht up the Tetteatirg Sepoys I could not ^op hin^ 
but only force him round and 

both hands on one rein. In the end I bad to throw 
myself off, just aa the Gilfit gro^, cooi and 
earnest, ran up and seized the bridle. by was 

a small enclosure a few yards squart Into ^is J 
hurried all the men that could be got together. Lean¬ 
ing their rifles on top of the rough walls, the 
Sepoys behaved beautifully; only one or two bmehrf 
from exposing their heads above the breastwork, ftly 
suspense for the next few minutes may ^rbafH Ik 
imagined. What had become of Campbell, Townshend 
and the others? Baird was not thought of; he, m 
course, had been carried back, and was safe in the 

^'^'\hc enemy was firing, seemingly, all round. 
or two Sepoys, who at first could not ^ 
now running back towards us. hard, which 
there were hostile Ghitrdlis in our rear, and ^ 
were more or less surrounded. However, our mie d^ 
was to wait, keep off the enemy, and hope that m^ 
men would come in to the poor shelter. After a h^ 
a Sepoy, on the long south side of the enclosure; 
a cry, at the same time firing his rifle into the 
of a mass of men emerging out of a gloom enliven^ 
intermittently, by fire sparks which fell from „ 

of the matchlocks, which had now joined in 
Afiul's riflemen. Heaven send that that soldier's ^tw« 

went harmless 1 „ , u „ j a^th 

in another instant Campbell and Townshend, 
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the remainder of their party, were in the enclosure. 
Campbell waa the last, or very nearly the last, to arrive- 
Even at such a moment his picturesque appearance 
stamped itself on my memory. Without head-coven^ 
of any kind, he had literally thro™ away his scabbard; 
a roughly - bandaged knee showed he was severely, 
probably dangerously, wounded. As he limped in, chin 
in the air, with a wrathful glanc=c over the shoulder— 
the rigid tension of his right arm and wrist made the 
sword vibrate, and told graphically all that was passing 
in his mind—he was the ideal of a man brimming ovct 
with fighL A great crisis seems to accentuate a man s 
characteristics, and on this occasion Campbdl, who 
has naturally a somewhat jaunty bearing, looked the 
type of an Irish cavalry soldier, though from his name 

he is probably a Scotsman, 

In answer to me he said he was meuely hit in the 
knee, and went on looking after the men* Three horso 
hid now been brought into the shelter of the w^ls, and 
] bawled to Campbell to mount one. jinking this 
meant he was to leave his men, he demurr^, and 
bcOTcd to be allowed to stay with them. He wm 
almost forced on to an animal in the a rapid 

conversation with Townshend it was dccidt^ ^e 
latter should bring along the detachment quickly, while 
[ was to try to get to the fort and bong out Harley 
with his Sikh company, for neither of us ^ew ^ 
Campbell had already sent an “«ler to l^t eff^ 
Yet once more, quite calm and 

brought up the horse, and with Sifat BahidurV help 
got me into the saddle. This the l«t piece of 
energy that groom ever showed He got bai^ to the 

he at molionliSS end dared. He “-“U nM ™ ^ 
induced to bring water for his horse by the covered 
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wav As he bdiev'ed tiimselj iU and unable to work, ^ 
T,c» one interfered with him. His limit^ stock of maji- 
hood had been too severely trenched upon, but hL 
devotion on the 3 rd March was not forgottM. 

My frightened animal «tartcd off with big bounds, 
while Sifat BahAduf, who had protested all die time 

against ray going, yelled for “f '! J! 

the low boundary w^ls were already dotted with tte 
eiieray ‘3 swofdsraen : but the horse was now practically 
uncontrollable, howeser much 1 might have wanted to 
stop him. With a great leap he cleared both the walls 
of a narrow lane, and then strided down a se^ 
small drops from one terraced field to another. I'inally 
we landed on the polo ground. There a 
Chitrdlis on foot, flourishing their sivords, charged, 
but the pace was too good, and one abrupt swerve 
avoided them altogether. Now from the left 
the ridge above, a lively fire was opened by Llutr^ 
niatchtock men, but they idso did not fw ^ 

spe^ wc were going, and most of their bulled 
behind. The fircwork-like effect of the sparks bclcti^ 
ing out from the ancient weapons at close quartern was 

both exciting and confusing, ^ 

At the upper end of the polo ground, near tne 
Chitril torrent, 1 was able to take a pull at the ho^ 
preparatory to a rush through the hamlet, just 
the house of a useful friend of ours, Futteh Ali Shalt 
There I found two faithful Chitrilis mounted, ano 
armed ivith lortg spears. We three splashed through 
the torrent, heads loiv, and crouched m our . 

gallop hard and run the gauntlet of the narrow 1 ^ 
between the hovels, when we saw, to oor great content, 
that the place was empty, save for a few old 
soated on the housetops, who seemed too aged ei-cn 
for astonisbrnent 
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Farther on, near the fort, wc on Harl^ 

advancing at the head of his Sikhs, In line At the 
moment that Campbell marched out with his recon¬ 
naissance pany Harley was outside on duty. VVhen 
he got back and took charge he brought in dl his men, 
posting them, and the remainder of the Kastunfr in- 
fantry, on the parapets to await cs'eiits. A few long 
shots were firetl from across the riveff, one man being 
hit, blit there was no serious attack. Shortly before 
six o’clock he was h:mdcd Canspbell's orders to take 
out his men and cover the retreat The messenger, a 
soldier of the Central India Horse, Campbell’s ordijly, 
undertook to show the w^y. He was evidently a little 
at fault, but a hundred yards from the walls the>- came 
Upon me, and I sent them up to the scraL 

I was debating how to ensure that stragglers follow¬ 
ing along the road I had come sltould not fire into 
Harley's men, marching in the serai direction. Ao 
one would volunteer to go, although two rnen 
obediently enough, when ordered to warn all detached 
soldiers how things stood To make quite sur^I was 
thinking of riding back myself, but 
Harley to ask how many men were left m tte lo^ 
“.About forty, sir,” called back that cver^h^Tful In^- 

man, as he trudged on m ^ ^ 

under-estimated the number con5idcrabl>% hut his reply 
made me catch my breath. The bridge and 
commanding it were luckily still held hy Gurkha, but 
an enterprising enemy might easily grt round 
the trees on the west, and attempt, perhaps to rush the 
hwt 1 Immcd inside. Theie was indeed a scene of 

confusion. , , . 

Harlej' had formally lianded otw custody of ^ 
place to a EK^ra officer, whp was t*ralys^ at his 
responsibUiiy, aided, no doubt, by a vivid imagination. 
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by U« .t»l, Sikk SCKH, ^1 «« 

inside the walls on* mof^ , 

Campbell a«d Townshend, who worked z«‘ 

nuslv brought the defeated Kashmir troops along ^ 
cast^side of the polo ground, with much s^''- 
rheiii ss little as possible to the enemy s skirmish^ 
They rallied the men just before they crossed 
o«/the Chitrfl stream and entered ^ 

soldiers were a little out of hand, so when Harl«^ m 

out of the bazaar enclosure, he concluded that it 

^^NmS^^conics an undoubted incident 
were in lint Shots were falling all =nd 

them and wild matchlock work was going on m 
Sreciion. Any troops in the ^ 

a little excited, as they were several hundreo yai^ 
IWkm the fort with no supports as far as they knew, a_ 

mass of men rushed out from the bazaar, Harley ^ 
his Sikhs the word, " Present" Campbell, fortunately, 
and raised a warning shout at 
^at H^ley recognised the gr^ horse he rode. U 
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' were the Sikhsip that-not one dfle waa let off; and 
CampbeU's party passed between the Sikhs, stajiding 
grim and silent with Fixed bayonets. Harley gave 
Campbell 200 yards' start, and after Edtig two or three 
^-oUcys, which eJfectyally drovne back the more ad¬ 
venturous of the pursuing enemy^ retired to the fort 
slowly^ and in that way gave numerous stra^lers, 
coming by the lower road with my mjessengers, time to 
reach its protecting walls. 

No sooner was e[\'eryone inside^ than an itifortnal 
roH-call showed that Bairds Whitchurch^ and their party 
were missing. A sorrow too heavy for thought fell on 
our hearts, but there was work to be done. Campbell 
was peremptorily sent off to hospEtal* and Townshend, 
as the next senior ofheer^ succeeded him in immediate 
military edmmand. He and 1 decided that we must 
try and give the defeated troops a few hours* repose to 
recover themselvesp for the effect of a disaster on 
soldiers is rarely teroporarj ^ and Is too often hard to 
remedy. The parapeta and towers were manned, the 
trustworthy Sikhs keeping a sharp eye on the main 
gate and on the river front Now poor Campbell and 
the other wounded had to be attended to^ and 1 went 
to see what amount of skill the native Indian dis| 3 ertsaiy 
doctor possessetL Campbell was found to have hia 
I knce-cap shattered by a bullet, while deeper and graver 
injuries were suspect^n 

Desperate emergencies sometimes justify drastic 
^ actidm Thus, finding that medical 'skill does not 
j tnetlow and improve by being put aside for years, I 

, nevertheless, trusting to my old surgical principles as 

I ? a substitute for recent experience, seised a* bottle con- 
1 taintng carbolic acid dissolv'ed in water^cund pomid the 
strong mixture relentlessly *ovcr and into CampbeH's 
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wound. The r«^ng 

than Ws Indignation Klf-control not to 

it required all his Pf ^ mentioned, that 

say what ho ii^d^dono right at the hme 1 

although co^inced I ^ without something hi® 

Iicvcr «flech^ long afterwiiTde. by the most 

rtmiorse, until I n,y prompt, if vigo™^ 

famous surgeon m his leg. and enabl^ 

action ptohably ^'^'^^^ards. to make one of the 

him, less than ^ ^ Indian cavalry- 

champion polo t'-am o _ astounding 

S' 

How wo scramb 

officers pres^ kS hands dasp^ under Bmids 

less and white, with h ™^r+ificr the drooped head 
ani^s.his before rec«J|«l 

of his dying friend, wh Several Gurkhas 

yet another bullet helped Whitchurch to 

completed the ...^ soldier who was obviously 

dtath-stneken. We Cp.»vs and did so hurnerny- 
down the names ^ of two included m our 

went unrewarded. and with Gurdon s 

Next I had to indite ^d then porforta 

'«"■ “"■* ““''w 

b„. wiU. . M >.»«. 
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ISO much comparative success was that the bridge and the 
towers commanding it were aJI the time held by our 
soldiers. Although swarming on the opposite hank the 
enemy could not cross the river It was clear that this 
guard must now be recalled and the post abandoned^ 
for it could not be rationed. The question was how 
and when should thb be done? Campbell and 
Townshend wanted to try and get the men in during 
the night, while 1 was of the contrary opinion^ on the 
ground that in the daylight we could give effective help 
if it were needed. Howevert the orders sent out were 
misundefstood^ and the men came back in the early 
mornings while it was >*et dark, and without loss. 'l"he 
enemy occupied the deserted position at once, shouting 
with delight For an hour afterwards thiy beat their 
drums in triumph. This retirement, though absolutely 
necessary in the circumstances^ was, of course a confes¬ 
sion that we were completely defeatedp and that no 
Kashmir soldiers could any longer remain outside the 
fort, so perhaps there waa reason for the extravagant 
elation of the victors. A certain number of the Chitrili 
princes and headmen of doubtful loyalty had been 
quartered outsEde in the summer-house S«nng this 
final turn of emts, they now fled and went over to 
Sher Afzul. They were as sure as he was that the fort 
was untenable, and wisely, according to their lights, 
joined the winning side 

About eleven o’clock and consequently before this 
conclusive events the sentries reported that a dying 
man^ sn a litter, was at the main gate It was found to 
be Rab Nawdz Kh^m Left for dead, and sapped, he 
had been found by one of the illegitimate princes, who, 
while decently covering up the b^yt discovered that it 
5tiU had life. With the help.of his seryanbs, he brought 
the wounded 'man to the gate. He himself refused to 
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enter, but S^pyld 

successful, he ^ j^ye to hold the posmon 

be JSs--that of a man wUo does not 

amounted to thirty t,5tal Perhaps ^ 

^ csp^iatly dTaiy may fitly end this 

extract from my P reason of our defeat 

ebaptet. too strong and loo 

armed for ui Them w^ _i.oi„ A large number 
men beha^«l well on the 1 behaved 

behaved counterbalanced the other. 

indifTercnllyt the ^ the Righunith (the name 

But it was qmte not the fafotcsl 

of the Kashmir was horribly wild- 

idea of fumbled with their rifles, 

atrociously bad. Th y yncj^pected times, dropped 
them oir at all maimer of of them, 

their ammunition a shot- There is too 

„ it d«y l.«i ™»=; ^'r«S?of ■», « “1- 

much reason to that ^ their own 

were bit by tlie capable of b^f& 

comrades. Some o ^ have stopped. 0 ^ 

rallied; others no man ,, lAH^Cht, Sahib, 

humorously he expo^ * 

but I am wounded, exclaimed; ‘ Barut nahni 

arm. Others excitedly % a^d twisting 

(meaning they ^“ ^lem gesture which 

:L'd1latd 

E,r.’ »a 
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pouches, lest others equally panic-struck might seek to 
justify their conduct hy throwing away the preciow 
ammunition. Still, on the whole, considi^g toe cir- 
cuDistanc^h and considetHng the wble bchavic^i' o 
some of the men, the Righuniths did not do badly, 
They were hampered by their greatcoats (it was a warm 
afternoon), and by their other clothes, while ^ey ha _ 
to fight a numerous, better armed, far more skilful, and 
far more active enemy. The way Sher^Afaul s men 
took cover during the advance was wonderful. ha y 
saw one of them until the swordsmen came at mt 
They hid behind rocks, trees, and walls with such skill, 
and dashed from one cover to another with so nn^ 
agility, that in the deepening gloom they were pracb- 

cally mvisiblt"' , ^ - ,, 

The above extract was writtEn at the time when ail 

facts and impressions were fresh in my mind. It tfr 
mains to be added that the Kashmir Sepoys were ai™@l 
with Sniders having the grwves worn ai^y—such « 
arc knovm, flippanUy, as gas-pipe nfltt Pcrha^ it 
not surprising that the Chitrillis, with us in thejort. 
avowed that Kashmir troops were not only no 
than the>' were in the old times, but that tt would 
be impossible ever to improve them. 
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CHAPTER XXII 
bmrd's death 
followine day, the 4th 

into a somewhat dark but safe J! 

S,e south. AUhough cnnvmc^ th^ t^ co^ld_^^ 

hit where he lay, he had to confps tl^t it was g» ^ 
to lie in bed with bullets stnkmg the walK His new 

room was utilised as the store-p 1 a« ab,c 

hecau-se. as he could never leave hjs much, he was 

to watch, unceasingly, over W 

our whole stocK. 30, . / Kprame. as will 

was helpful from the and Vtaomus 

with Piirtw SUCCBS. WilhtlB they undoubl^y «« 
b„, w^.i..nhaylin=s "»<i' 

white!, .bo .tb^tcd ?'"TtS dT^^nte 
was badly shot through the thigh. H was 
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change was necessary ^ so, a few days latw, I organ 
a social corps from horse-keepers, 
and tow*elass CWtrilia in the fort, and pla^ them 
all under the command of the strong-wiled 
BahiduT, who has an instinct for domin^ng 
men of that rank. From that time forward, one of 
very remarkable sights of the siege was to 
men at work Walls were f 

of speed and effcctivetiess, and much nrtne 

wou^ be readily believed. From 
were seriously injured while thus employ. Night 
the time’^usnally cho«n for such work, but if it 
had to be done in the daylight, there was never any 

‘"''"'peSps the most curious ^nt Al^IbjS 

was the lieht-hearted gaiety of these people An aOje« 

Balti, one of a race remarkable for wmld 

virtues a poor wretch who at ordmaiy 

throw dowH load and sit Sg 

saved the fat^e of uncongenial tasks, conserving 

strength for military duties. f * 1 ,. -th March. On 
But to return to the record of the 4 * Mar^ 

,hi, d»y BiUni oTto^^lh't ^P“' 

informed me there no gleam of bo^ ^ 
fellow had but an hour or two of life, and mat 
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particularly wished to see me privately, 1 found Baird 
propped up into a sitting position with pillows, ms right 
round the neck of a Kashmir scrvtmt. whc. had 
knelt in one position for several hours holding his dyni^ 
master's hand, from which the thumb had been severed, 
with that kind patience and womanly tcndcm^ so 
often found amongst Orientals A pad and bandage at 
the waist showed where the mortal wtiund was, while 
a third bullet had struck him at the fort gate, as has 

already been told. , 

In low tones, but with perfect clearness, Baird began 
to speak. He knew he was dying, he said. His breath¬ 
ing space seemed to grow smaller and smaller. But 
did not mind dying. It was a soldier's death (here the 
faded eyes lighted up for a moment), but he wanted to 
tell me about Whitchurch. Then he related the brave 
things that all the world knows now. How Whitchurch 
stuck to him always, never leaving him for an instant 
except when compelled to place him on the ground 
while he, with Badri Nir Singh and his few Gurkha^ 
charged and dispersed hostile bands of Chitidlts, Could 
even Whitchurch deserve a higher panegyric than ^t 
spoken in interrupted words by the comrade he had 
brought in. with so much scorn for his own safe^', to 
die amongst friends? Baird urged me "not to forget 
Whiteboreh.” Speech was then dilficult for me—it 
is hard now to recall this scene with undimmed eyes— 
but I put my band gently on the bloodies forehead, and 
gave a solemn premise. He made one or two fnrthet 
requests of a sacred character, for be was as piously 
filial to his widowed mother as he was urgent about 
his brave friend Just then a message came that T was 
wanted at tl^ main gate, I moved towards the door 
and looked back. The pallid Ups slowly framed a half 
smile, the kind eyes grew soft, while, with a voice weak 
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but almost cheerful Baird murmured, sit; 

1 hope all your plans will come nffht, 
be answered? I automaticany uttered a wish I knew 
to be impossible, that Baird would yet help me to cany 
tbem out, and then hurried away. 

On my return a little later, Whitcburch, standing 
bv the door, toported that Baird was unconscious Me 
expired shortly afterwards, A fit and proper ending 
to this story was Whitchurch’s remorseful M^unt to 
me. a few days later, of his -brutality’ to Baird. He 
told how, as he was carrying Baird m the litter aerMS 
the polo grourd, the enemy cloa^ round Throe of the 
four arriers were shot dead and the other morally hiL 
Of course the doolie dropped to the ground, and, natur¬ 
ally enough, the Gurkhas fell back for a moment arid 
left Whitchurch. Although of short stature, 
thick-set and muscular. Whitchurch could not hft hi^ 
so he pulled his right hand over his own shoulder, and 
circling his waist with his left arm drjgg^ h^ 
the CTOUnd for some distance, when Badn Nhr bingn 
brought hia men back again. It was touifoing to ^ 
cels'/that Whitchurch evidently thoughl he tiiwi ^ 
tis dying friend roughly, and 
Steadfast heroism which hL^ naiirati« diselo^. 

It would be gratuitous to moralise on su^ 

feme-seeking age, when a soldier's glory js market¬ 
able a commodity as any othw. British 
nestertheless be found ready to die for 
sentiments of comradeship, or to 
moments to securing the just recognition of s 

merits, Baird, gentle as he was brave, and 
that sublime tact which springs from __ 

heart, lies buried on a distant frontier and ^ 

alien people; but his memory will linger for awhile CNen 
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in India, tKat land of fofigetrulnesa, and hia story may 
perhaps remain in the minds of others than those who 
knew him in life. Wbitchurdi's name is enrolled in the 
list of the Queen's heroes, and is indelibly stamped on 
the hearts of those who were his brother officers at 
ChitriL 

Poor Baird, wrapped in his soldier's greatcoat, wm 
buried the same night, in a building immediately in 
front of the main gatt Harley, who undertook to 
the graw, at first led some men quietly into the garden 
on the opposite side of the fort, but found the soil d^ 
a mere network of tree roots, and, after seiferal tria^ 
had to give up the attempt and return. Before they did 
so. the alarm sounded, and there was firing from the west 
The Kashmir rifiemcn guarding the east tower, seem¬ 
ingly did not know what was going on in the garden, 
and fined a couple of volleys at Harley's party, bat, 
as that officer subsequently remarked, Luckily for us, 
on this occasion, the lUighundtha were in the habit, when 
they fired from the parapets, of holding their rifles at an 
angle of elevation instead of depression, and the bullets 
lodged In the tops of the chenar trees I" 
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A THOROUGH consideration of all points connected 
with the defence toot place on the Jth March, 
There was sufficient ammunition, but none to spare— 
namely, 300 rounds a 'nan for the Martini-Henry rifles 
of the Sikhs, and z&o rounds &r the Sniders of the 
Kashmir troops, witli a little ovff. Food was scantier 
than we expectecL The Bengali Commissariat Agent 
had returned as in stock a csertain quantity which he 
only expected to receive in return for advances paid 
to JocaJ dealers. However, the JitUe Mchtar Shuja-ul- 
Mulk handed over to me all his private stores, and 
finally, it was ordered that each man was to receive one 
pound of flour a day as the basis of his diet This poor 
allowance would enable the garrison to hold out for 
throe monlha It was to be supplemented by rations 
of ghi (clarified butler), the eastern wldiei's delight, 
and condiments, as far as the limited supply of those 
articles would stretch. There was a little rice avail¬ 
able for the officers' table, but the few she^ 
had to be reaerved for the sick and wounded in 

To grind the com properly was a difficulty wKidi 
was nevirr completely overcome. had amongst 

his Sikhs an mvaJ liable man who seemed able to do 
anything aiid everything which required skilful hands- 
But the only stones for him to shape into band miUs 
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were of a wrong kind and soft, conseqnentlj? they were 
continually wearing away^ and the ^our was always 
mixed with gritty particles. As a result^ the men got 
dysentery and other internal ailments. We soon found 
«that the Commfssaiiat Agent was a fair organiser, and 
able to relieve us of all detalU connected with the 
payment of the mill-workers—the odds and ends of 
people about the fort who laboured well and cheerily for 
liberal wages. The Bengali himself proved interesting 
in many ways: in the first place, he thoroughly knew 
his business, and issued the daily rations quickly and 
without causing a grumble Next, he was a frank 
coward, but lost no man's respect thereby,^ for his 
avowed tremors never interfered with duty* A man 
shot dead alongside of him at the scales probably added 
no additional shakiness to the figtnes in the checking 
book. He crossed dangerous places looking sea-skk, 
but never thought of shirking the risk. Indeed^ his 
timidity almost attained the dignity of one of those 
physical infirmities which excite admiration when an 
afflicted person triumphs o%"er it, or at any rate does 
not permit it to interfere with hb vocation. How we 
should have got on without this feeble-lwdied, weak- 
nerved individual, it is hard to guess. 

All unnecessary mouths — that is to say, useless 
prisoners and SO forth—were sent away, hut there 
remained inside the walls no less than 5 JO persona to 
be fed. Wc had Just over 340 riflemen, but, excluding 
those in hospital, only 83 of them woie Sikhs—good 
shots and trustworthy soldiers. Fifty-two Chitrfh's were 
included in our numbers—^people not to be trusted; 
indeed, they were always carefully guarded^ with one 
or two exceptions^ whenever there was an alaim- On 
the other hand, they were necessary. Without thetr 
help, and without their peebliar knowledge of local 
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methods of assaulting and defending fortified places, we 

should have done badly- the ud 

As wiU be seen, we had no ^ fighung ^ tot ^ 
Match, except when the Gun Tower was fir^ 

SrdaV of Harley’s sortit We rntrely stayed ^ ^ 

defensive, exhausting our ingenuity 
resources in making the place imprcgnabtc. For such 
Z Chiuilis associated with us were luvalua^ 

S£Hik>3.|Stl 

of the most important men m the country po 

The sufferings to be borne during a 
are not to be measured entirely by 
killed and wounded, or by toe ^ 

ness too garrison may have ^ Perhaps 

miseries as well, minor, iio do h ^ jj^^tjtion, over- 
the worst are anxiety, confineme ^ although the 

crowding, and fretid smells espe ^ deadened to 

nose, like the mind, becomes ^ long 

piolongcd sensations of the sai^ stiuka. Imagine 
before it grows callous fifty p« 9 ons to 

what it must be for five hundred wd r 

be cooped up in a space eighty y latrine 

seven days! It was at but I 

trenches in the open space _ the walls oci 

finally settled they ^ ft moved 

the river side—a happy ' -l ptotection of a 

During toe jto March, jP^one from 

white flag, a messenger broug Ititiiinen and 

Sher Afeul, the other from tw Chitfdl, with 

lieutenants of Umra KhAn, , whom were said 

a thousand men, a large numter purport of toe 

be armed with good military nfle^ 1« P 
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two communicatfons was identical; they demanded that 
Sher AfzuJ be formally recognised as Mehtar of Chitril, 
and that I should at once march back to Gil git, under 
the safcgiiard and guarantee of the Jandol Kh^ns. A 
brief acknowledgment of these documents was sent back 
by the man who brought them. This individual was 
by no means unfriendly in manner^ but inclined to lalk 
Creely. We discovered that the Chitidli losses in the 
hghton the 3rd March had been snaall^ less even than 
was imagined, and that they probably did not exceed 
ten or fifteen casualties altogether, while the only man of 
mark killed was that ill-mannered envoy of Sher Afzul 
who came to me at Giirat xAftcr getting as much 
news from our informant as we could, he was dismissed 
with gifts of money. 

This was the initiation of a consistent policy. It 
was clear that the enemy was too strong for us. The 
greater part of our troops were still demoralised by 
defeat; fighting was^ therefore, to be avoided when 
possible* All wfi could do was to lie low, strive to 
counter all devices or stratagems of the besiegerSp and 
hope either that they would m time be disheartened 
and grow hopeless, or be driven away by a relieving 
column from Gilgit The bad site of the fort, com^ 
manded as it was on every hand, and the grave dangw 
there was of its being fired, owing to the large amount 
of wood used in its construction* made it of supreme 
importance that our opponents should, if possible, be 
kept from attacking us determinedly. To accomplish 
this, the obvious method was to induce a belief that 
food was scarce My Indian clerks played up le 
this plan ably, and their occasional small lapses 
caused no suspicion* for the Chitrdhs in the fort 
gave us great, though unconscious, help* With a 
Verj- few exceptions, they were all Sb^ Afeulites, 
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and consequently, each was anxious to tl't 
of Good tidings to that prince. They ere 
seU& every dian« t>f whispering to massengers 
ZlToi tniTi^ or of sending word in any ^ 
way to Shcr Afiul," that So-and-So bids him be fall of 
hoi for the Feringhis have no foo^ many 
andhurt, and all must soon surrender. Many of these 
Sin fuUy bdiei’ed what they said, for jt ivas obvious 
that from the first no one had enough to eat. 

Another important aid in furtherance of our desi^ 
wa^ to encourai flags of truces to get armistices as 

Messengers, therefore, were made much o^ and 
to smuile the food we knew they ct^d not bntig. 
SuJinfwas gained when they related how hungry we 

"‘"'r^cheer up the garrison, on the 6t^ fourteen men, 

including Badri N4r Singh, were formally put m orders 
inclUQi E of Mcrii for their pluck and 

JeSSi to wiitetort on .h= 

ird March. This Indian decoration for iiative 

rsfuni 

irpetu^S: 

fram Twom nvidenw would h.« ddmUtei 
fiT^lic >ot.l nomber wili WWtchoith w>> 
t J, He himself could only identify Badri Mr 
S aid die others. whUe Badri Nir Singh, when 

Sion, sent in the name of every man m his se«™ 
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Howcvet, the prompt publication of the recommaida- 
tioTi did a great deal of good, and served to enliven, as ’ i 
well as to stir the atnbidons of. fte Kashn^ir detach- l 

ment j 

On the aarne day an envoy of importance came to ^ 
'bee protected by a flag of tmea This was no less 
a person than Umra Khdn's ^^DiwinT (which may i 

perhaps be translated in this instance as financial j 

minister and confidential adviser). He was an astute- J 

looking man. dressed as a Pathdn> but actually a HindiL - 

A large hooked nose gave a somewhat predatory 1 

character to an intdligent if impassive face. There ^ 

was a long preliminary talk^ which ended in our agree- ^ 

ing Upon the polite fiction that Umra Khin^g private ^ , 

secretary was incompetent, and could neiEher write 
Pefsian correctly nor lucidly translate it into Pushtu^ 'I 
and that, therefore, Umra Kh^n and I might possibly 
have been at cross purposes for some time In 

this way the path was cleared for the Diwdn SdAi^ to 
tell his master^s story in his own way* 

He began by protesting that I had imprisoned 
Umra Khan's messengers, which was quite untrue, but 
gave the speaker the moral su|>eriority of accepting 
gracefully* and with dignity* the necessary explanations- 
Then he obser^'ed, without the shadow of a smiley bow 
sorry Umra Khan was that Gurdon should have gone 
50 near to Drosh fort on the i&th of February (se* 
page 88), and yet have departed again without soci^ 
him* As Gurdon^a invitation to stay was a well»directffli 
volley of musketry, this point also was soon dismissed. 
Xex^ it seemed that the Jandol Khin was hurt at my 
suddenly leaving G^irat without publishing my inten- 
tioiL Probably there was sincerity in this remark, for 
a further delay there might have caused the capture of 
our little force by Jandol men brought along the dde 
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valley by Its faitltless ChiErAli guards, and Interposed 
between us md Atiiii. “But” proceeded the i>iwAn 
Sahib,''Umra KhJri Is still the friend of the BriUsli, * 
and had positively warned Sher Afiu\ not to fi^ht with | 
the ^Colonel Sihib" (the Briltsh AgcntJ." Not only^ 
had he done this, but he had actudly sent hts two^ 
kinsmen and a thousand men, not to support Sher 
Afzuh as the vulgar might suppose, but to serve as 
a kind of police, and to prevent any collision, even if 
they had to employ force* 

Nothing irritates an independent frontier man more 
than to be convicted even of the most glaring and 
obvious Lie. Such a coar^ and rude action Is un¬ 
pardonable in hiij eyes. Therefore, the Diw'An was 
not asked if the steady fire daily poured into the fort 
by the Path^ns was also an act of covert friendship. 
His remarks were simply met by a kind smiley which 
he rehimcd in a pensive manner^ and continued. 
Somewhat inconsequentially he hinted that the Amir 
of Kabul was helping Sher Afzul, and then openly 
declared that all Muhammedans were united together 
against the English to drive them out of ChJtril. 
Finally, ho played his best card in alluding to the fate 
of poc^ Cavagnari, slain at Kdbul In 1^79* ^^d ex¬ 
plained how that brave officer had been kiTI<^ simply 
for want of such a friend as Umra Khdn desired to be 
to me. As a disinterested person he urged me to leave 
the fort and return to Gilgit, or to Asm^v if I preferred 
the latter rcjad. Umra KhAn would be answ'erable for 
our safety in cither direction, and was even prepared to 
explain matters personally to the Feshawer authority, 
if the brave Coloncr* were afraid to take upon him¬ 
self the responsibUity of retiring from Chitril without 
orders from the Government of India. 

[ gravely thanked the Diwin Sahib for his advicc;^ 

F 
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and cjtoiesBed my gratitude tP Umra Khin for sending 
“S^7=f «• ™.k and ability, it v«« gtattpaag 
Z hoi antdaua dta Jaadd 

safety At the same time, as a soldier, lW*i ^ 

, would reflect that it v^as impossible for us to 
the fort; and perhap. on the whole, it d he UttCT 
if he addressed himself in Future to Mr Udoy m ^ 
KunAr Valley, as. in the circumstances of a 
difficult to receive his representaUves t:iko 

Sk o’clock in the evening did the DiwAn Sahib take 
himself and' his inscrutable eountcnanw aw^- 

All the 6lh and 7th there was much to be done in 
the way of making vollty loopholes, 
log bcad^over on the parapets. Some of this « ork^ 
to be altered subsequently. Volley loopholes ai g 
against an enemy that attacks with a masterful rush, ^ 
Sy aie^loss against marksnien who ^not 
and who never forget that, because of ^ !l^ 

restrictions imposed on the frontier contraband ^de m 
stolen ammunition, a poorCbitrAU can nowadays 
more than five or, at most, sot cartridges for 
Therefore he aims hts rifle from an imprortsed r^and 
carefully; also, a® ^ reminisoenix of matchlKk =1^“^ ^ 
dZt he likes to get near his object Con^uendy 
smSier loopholes had to be substituted for the largM 
and dangerous variety at first made. A 
was kept up desultorily by the enemy while daylight 
lasted. Each night there were slight ^ 

garrison, still wanting m bJlci 

unnecessary comniotioii and inutJi souodi g S 


CHAPTER XXIV 

LIFE UNDEIt FIRE 

T 7 VER smce our defeat on the 3/d March, it had 
been a chief object to send news of what had 
happened to Mastuj. Four days in succession men 
weitt induced to try and get letters through the cordon 
which was tightening round us, but on the 7^ 
March no one would make the attempt ^ ^ VVe were 
anxious about that convoy of ammunidoit which 
Moberly had been told to send down to Chitr^ for 
Ihe use of the local levies ordered up from Gilgit It 
was thought probable that the convoy had not started, 
for there was no urgency about it, and we were to get 
tw'O days* warning before it left Mastuj- Nevertheless, 
bearing in mind the singular power of duplicity whkh 
the Chitrdli possesses, there was danger of the truth 
about recent events not having reached the ears of ^ 
commander of Mastuj. and that therefore the cartridge 
boxes, and their guard, might be in jeopardy. 

On the 7th I sent out a spy. carefully instructed m 
his part, to find if my former messenger* had been caught 
Supposii^ ail went well, he was to creep back at night 
to the marble rock by Hie river edge, at the end of the 
covered way, where the sentries would be warned abwt 
him. During the night the enemy made a demonstradoo 
against the north-west como' of the fort with n^tchlock 
men, and shortly afterwards a fire was discovered in th^ 
part of the waterway whkh runs undm the river towm^ It 

f-. / 
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blaied up gailyi forcencccs- 

coupleofwaler^ame««ns^ ^ 

saty to cope with it ^ and told hiifl 

spy had gone straight sentence of de^ith 

* fwcrything, whereupon a , the rdkof 

^as'^ered a f«e jumped 

the returning spy and . .. to his comhustihles, 

g,t on the walls allo^ 

work proper* nnlv wrhaps required cool* 

to enter and begin what it The nights 

ness to turn into a ti^ly qui^t- 

of the 8th and 9th were west quite close 

w -h ^T 

»/* ”“ 

'Nothing remarkable 

to be taking matters easi /t P^' . grow^iog 

in a few more days that the fruit, rap Uiy S^ .^\ 
rioc, would fall of itself into his ^erfi 

nolkcd, on the 9** along the high^ 

moving up the valley, conicctured 

ridges to the west. against rein- 

th7t their object was to ™ ^ ^ported to 

forcements from • Kashmir troops were stiH 

on the same date that .’^^f^overed from their 

depressed, and -^lyding Campbell, agi^ 

bad shaking on the 3td, AJh in S ^ j^rtw: 

that it would that any action 
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qtfat BahAdur's corps had done wondus. The stable 
nn the river front had been loopboled, and made into 
a Good flanking piotcction to our covered water-wa)^ 
and^th ends of the stables enclosure were properly 
blocked up with strong walls pierced for nfle-fire. 

^ pSiins and ChilttSa alike s«m to haveno expeft. 

^ce in making od;™ality 

;irtron7--ore Of doubtful truth; -hile evmi^c k«w 
Tf L water supply were cut off. no garnson could 
f li LT l^erefnrl it was clear that the enemy wo^ 

aiLS'rs,."^ -X be aevou. 

i» 

prising ^ encloses and roofs 

by the tsol^^ted ^ above the platic 

-be sUWe ri»oJn„lbnp 

northeast para^t- S distance between the 

in the “S’t^wa^s edge is length- 

lower end of DnriL ctly ^ths of the 

cried or this intervening space, as 

year tl IS at Os gre _ ’ . jj previous to oi»r bekagucr* 
already mention^, f ,y.p> more than fi ve 

ment, 7'^f tbe inra ^^ ^ ground 
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and gave them strengtlx From lack of tiirse and 
material no roofing had at first attempted- One 
night the enemy ran up a crafty work^ shoeing no loop¬ 
holes, on the opposite bank, whence their marksmen 
found the short range so helpfulp that out of the five 
men wotindcd during the first week four were shot in 
this passage. By the marble rock and at the foot of the 
tower were the dangerous $pots. Wood for properly 
dosing in the narrow way was now obtained by the 
demolition.of the store-rooms and other apartments just 
outside of the main gate, under one of which poor 
Baird’s body lay buried, Thb head cover was hastily 
and rather dumsily made, but fuIflLled Its object. 

From the fort side of the water-tower there Is a 
steep but short climb to the narrow level space separat¬ 
ing the stables from the parapeted wall The last two 
or three feet of this sharp a^ent always remained 
exposed, but a couple of quick steps to the left gained 
good shelter Water-carriers, how'ever, could not be 
persuaded of the risk in pausing for breath just at the 
top of the slope. Fatal isticallyp or fatuously, they itivari- 
My rested a moment at this dangerous edge, and It 
waa not until two of the poor fellows were shot dead 
within a short interval that the remaindcf could be 
Induced to halt two yards short of the top^ take breath, 
and then scramble up the last few feet and dodge 
smartly to the left for the protection of the stable walL 
By this method, the>' gave no lime for that deliberate 
shooting which the Chitr^i marksman, properly pars!- 
monious of ammunidonp loves so weH 

Campbeirs watenvay constituted the rigid sou^ 
boundary of a bay of white sand, which is covered Ln 
the melting season- Its curving northern limit* the 
only accessible place, was the comparatively low bank 
of a marshy fiat covered with big trees. This fiat, held 
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by the enemy. ^ l°«p debouching 

Se fort, which it reach^ Lh .nd g=tte 

in front of the mam ® J, sifet Rahidur, 

long endoaum .^ed a ma.s of build- 

who. by hi. "Thl 

inK and passages '"to „pon the 

it£lf, being the ^ sedulously protect^, and 

loopholcd waterway, b^ , . defence was bow to 

„7 of tho .ud..«" If” 

converge from wails, . charge of a furious fo^ 

S^i^ould crush the of the fort 

And now, a '^'^^f^cly-squamd 
The walls are made of „ between layers 

liurJS by 4 inches, laid hmz^ahy ^ 

LLiM in .n«6 „nin ^ 

walls vary, being especially sl^ff feeblest on the 
trance, which J on the w«^ ^ jhe 

‘lnCa£"pi-wS which 

stick out some fci* ^ pudding- 

Sp#£l5?fSB 

without, and scparaico 
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In very dfv weather it woidd be almost suflident to light 
one of these structures with a torch to make it blaze like 

a blast furnace. , ^ - i. 

A transverse block of buildings divides the fort into 
two unequal oblongs, that on the river side bdng the 
larger. This part is used by the public genially, and 
it is provided on three sides with a maze of living rooms 
for the garrison, servants, and giucsts. One room of 
great size, with a good verandah, was the old durbar 
hall. We usr^ it as a hospital. Many of the rooms 
have a central smoke-hole large enough for the passage 
of a man, as poor Gurdon found one night when goi^ 
his rounds to visit the sentries on the banquetta He 
fell through one of these apertures on to the Root bdow, 
happily with no worse damage than bruises and a bad 
shake. On the other or south side of the great partition 
is the private half of the fort and the women's quarte^ 
None but a very select few of thdr subjects ever 
the Mehtars of Chitril in that dignified and sedud^ 
place. It has one large and th^ smaller court>'ards, 
the rest being covered in; and it was 
tinuous roofs that promenades were possible at night 
when the firing was slack. While there was light all 
business there had to be transacted at a trot It was 
interesting to watch the different modes of buying 
across this exposed place in the daytime. Most did » 
at the double, as al»ve described. One or two walked 
with prodigiously long rapid stops, which took them 
faster than another man's run, and with a nervous 
almost amounting to a frozen smile, in the 
whence a shot might be expected. A very few ambled 
along, gurgling with racctiousncss, and making occa¬ 
sional jumps over imaginary bullets. These were the 
wacs among the native serv^ants. 

After the loth March we, so to speak, settled down 
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*‘’‘?*“-in.«Tte^nToSn.i. Hatlif.ind 

jng the night Tsvo hours stretches 

s»in8 

no e^- J ^ derided that the expe^ 

togetherness ^ be followed, and thenceforw^ 

n-LT' TtSpkn forked well; but after tte 
organised, . m^iht almost bo 

said that a When there was bright moon- 

^"r~=^»o^n, «« ™<i«. *"<1 »” '“• 

guard the that the north tower ^d the 

scquently, d was rec^i . ^ of honour. 

river parapet would be hopeless; 

Cut off from the water ^ ^(,at ride of the 

therefore the Sik^ although small detachments 

fort and not again for particular duty, 

«. i*« .wy 'ilTL. £rj«<p 

as will be seen. by or near to 

Harley commanded the defended by 

his mcl.,«hife Gurfon iMlrf s«" 

the Kashmfr troops on the himself at the hcaid 

Townshend, thc^nioro cw,p ^ ^ 

of the inlying picket, wfo , gnj 

of our investment, ? , jjjg great courtyard 

of a broad passsige ^ oerfectly sheitemd and 

to the main They dirertion. Happily, 

could act readily in any ^ 

uo direct assault w-as ^-e. Whit- 

«„ttd. .SUSTfd! i» .ith 

church, the silent doctor, on these occaa 
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TowDshend. He was the hardest worked itidividual 
iii the place. All day long he toiled in the dreadful 
atmosphere of the hospital, and when the men at 
night rushed to their posts armed with a double- 
barrelled rifle, waited with the inlying picket until all 
danger of an attack had passed away. 

It was my chief occupation to devise plans^ with the 
help of Si fat and Wafeddr Kh4n, for strengthening our 
defences or protecting the soldiers from reverse fire, of 
for screening them by what may be called dodges* such 
as putting up portions of tents to hide ladders or paths 
frequently usedthe careful enemy did not fire, as a 
rule, without somebody to aim at There was one 
excqjtion to this. Curtains were designed to conceal 
men at the loopholes under the banquettes of the south 
wall, but those curtains were regularly bombarded from 
across the river. 

My amaJl room looked down from the back of the 
dividing block into the largest of the small courts in 
what was described as the private part of the fort ^ By 
daylight the apartment had the appearance of a little 
armoury, as in the comers were rifles, certain packages 
of cartridges, and some astern swords. At first, as 
before saidi every summons to arms was sounded on 
the bugle, but after a time that was changed, and the 
men scrambled rapidly but silently to their assigned 
places. 

Half-awake, one shot would set me listening; two- 
three—four—in rapid succession might bring one foot 
to the ground. Then perhaps there was silence; and I 
fell back again on my pillow, xcry likely to be lifted 
cleaj\ out of bed, a moment later, by a heavy rattle 
of musketry. My faithful little servant would appear 
in the doorway, fumbling with an Alpine Club lantemi 
and hdp me, for I was miserably weaki into a coat 
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Already a shuffling rusli of soft-shod feet made the 
narrow staircase creak and vibrate, and Sifat and the 
Gileit Rajahs would sUently busdc in with some oJ 
tbeir men, followed by Wa/adir Khin, and one other 
of the Mehtar's advisers, who snatched up the nfl« 
In the comer and buckled on the swords, for all the 
Chitralis had been disarmed on a transparent pretext. 
So these two trusted friends kept their weapons lU 
my bedroom, that we might not appear to und^y 
favour them. There was no fear of their fellows se&ng 
them after for the former wem so careM^ 

protected, to speak eLphuistically, from jmy 
danger, that four great Sikhs compelled them, at mght. 
to remain in the two rooros put aside for their use. 

With my scratch inlying picket I Msed to make 
rapid tours, at intervals, along the south wall exam¬ 
ine the drains by which it was perhaps possible, though 
unlikely, that men might enter, and using the sh^ cyw 
and keen hearing of my companions to investigate ^1 
weak Spots. Between times we went whccevcr ttie 
cxdtement seemed greatest, but 

Guidon's parapets, for his men were still doubtful bo* 
of tbemsdves and of their nfles, and could not be 
trusted completely. 

Being still anxious for more exact knowledge of wlmt 
was going on in the enemy's 
loth March, the offer of one of 

BO out and leam what had become of the body of General 

Bdj Singh, who was shot dead on ^ 

to the abortive charge immediately present to 

our rtstirement My messenger on *is ^ 

terrible rascal, in which respect he did not differ niaten 

ally from bis brother magnates. He ^ the ^ 

liliitimatc prince, which gave him the 

ti^ of honour to his name. As he wus mteiUigcnt, and 
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could undoubtedly get me the infoimatfon I be 

was sent forth on a horse in a stately manner. We ran 
up a white flag, and sounded the " Cease fire." 

When it was discovered who approached them our 
besiegers began to cheer lustily. The sending out of 
such an important man was looked upon as an indicahoii 
that we had decided to surrender. Shortly afterwa^ 
learning the truth, they anathematised me hearfly. 
However, the game was theirs, for I had unwittingly 
lent them the best military engineer in the country. 
He did not return, and in vain we listened all tlwt 
night for the word Rajah" to be shouted from the 
garden, the signal agre^ upon to let me know that 
some one had brought news. After dark, none Ae 
less, Sifat's brigade did first-rate work in demolishing 
outside houses and carrying in the timber. Only a 
few shots were fired at them. 

JVt ttpai began our seeond week cf siege^ 

All day on the nth March, there was an inter¬ 
change of letters between the fort and Sher Afiul, The 
Di'A'dn Sahib also came with a letter from Umra Khan, 
enclosing a note I had entrusted to another agent of 1^ 
t» forward to Udny. Umra Khin declared that the 
Afghin Commander-in-Chief would not allow any 
JandloLi me^^sengers to sppttjach the British boundaiy 
commissioners Sher Af^ul sent three letters altogether. 
There was something different from usual in thdr toi^ 
Writing politely about poor Bi] Singh^ he su^esra 
that I should send a Si^y to identify the body, 
piotested that he really desired peacst; and Umra 
Khin also seemed to sing to a gentler tune, it 
all very strange^ but, in reply^ Sher Afzul told 
that if he sincerely diistrcd psace^ he should make his 
submission. For answer, he said he did not understand 
how he could submit unconditionally ; and repeated his 
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old terms about being subsidised, and that no Europeans 
were to lemain in the couniiy. Then he suggested that 
two Chitidli headmen in the fort should be sent out 
to discuss peace proposals j but as roy first emissary 
had not returned I demurred about sending them, or 
my bead clerk, who had also been asked Ibr, 

At length, ss it was getting dark, and, in the bo^ 
of having another quiet day, whiip negotiating, I excused 
myself to Sher AteuVs Icttef-bcaicr until the following 
morning. This man had really given me the key to the 
unusual anxiety shown by the enemy to come to terms 
quickly. He asserted—but he was not believed^ for one 
second_that there had been disaster to two British de¬ 

tachments, one at a place called Rcshuti, three marcto 
from Chit«il. on the left bank on the Mastuj nsw. the 
other a little beyond that village; that of me former, 
forty Sepoys and one British officer were killed, and 
sixty boxes of treasure and twenty loads of cartrid^ 
captured, while ten men, the sole survHvors. were do 
fending themselves in a fortified house. The other 
party was declared to have fared still wors^ ^xty-tum 
men being crushed to death by rocks hurled down 
cliffs; the bare dozen remaining were said to be 
entrenched in a cave by the riv’Cf's edge. 

I looked upon this story as not only false, but as 
showing small power of inii-cntion. The touch about 
the sixty boxes of treasure, in particular, w:^ considered 
unworthy of even an average Chitfili. Vet its subs^cc 
was tam^tably true. We also learned that tliree of ^ 
men I had sent to Mastuj With letters bari been captural 

and put in prison. .■ »_ i 

There was a beautiful full tnoou. wti^h 
meant a cessation of the enemy’s fire 
the mighty mountain to the north, which the Lhitrau 
imagination peoples with fairy folk, flung up its twenty 
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thou!iand feet against a clear sky. In the morning 
Sher Afitul’s man did not return, but there was no 
firing into the fort till ten o'clock. As a rale, day* 
light was ushered in with a light sprinkling of bullets. 
Over the river, at the village of Danin, there was a 
marksman-^r perhaps two, for the method of doi^ 
it was never clear—who always before breakfct dis- 
c^rged a series of shots in couples^ not simultane- 
Duslyp but one a fraction of a second after the first 
The interval never seemed to vary, and the p^orman^ 
was as monotonous as it was futile, but it recurred 
e^'ery dayp starting when our bugles clanged 

During the quiet of the preceding day, Townshe^ 
had busied himself with making an epaidemefit for a 
gun on the south side of Sifafs enclosure We 
found in the fort two seven-poundem and eighty rounds 
of ammunitiont with solid projectiles The little cannon 
were in fair orderp but had no sights—a graduated piece 
of woodt and a small p 3 oamid of heaped-up flour being 
used by the Chitrilis instead. Only one man in the 
fort knew anything about artillery, that was the Kash¬ 
mir colonel of the Rdghunith regiment, who formerly 
serv^ed in one of the Maharajah's mountain batteriesj 
His knowl(?dge, however^ was limited, and Ik had all 
the infantry many's lack of enthusiasm for ordnance. 
On this date^ the i2th^ it decided to try a shot 
but by some unfortunate mistake, the detachment told 
off for the duty carried the gun into the garden to the 
south-e^t instead of to the epaulcment made for it on 
the west Bcin^ right in the operii they had only a 
couple of rounds fired w^hen they had to bolt back into 
the fortp with one man di The shooting 

not at all bad considering; indeed, it was afterwards 
said that my old mission-house^ occupied by Sh& Afiul, 
uras hit at the corner. 
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A week or two later, another attempt to utilise a 
cun was made through an aperUim dug during uw 
night in the west wait of Sifat's enclosure. But the 
momine light revealed that the port was 
blocked by a big tree trunk; so another had to be 
made. Then one of our solid shot hit the top beam of 
the nearest hostile sangar, but without doing much 
damage as far as we could leam; whereupon the 
mili^ officers decided it was useless to continue ^ 
experiment, and the little seven-poundera w«e relegated 
to Wly ornamental duties in the big yard. A know- 
ledM of artillery cannot, uofortunately. ^ evolv^ from 
the precepts of common-sense, nor acqunied on the spm 
of the mUent It is-as during the experiments widi 
this eun that Wafadir horrified me by bragging that m 
the old time, when salutes were fired m my honourand 
he officiated as battery corumandanl^ so expert did he 
become, that not more than three or four meri retired to 
hospital on each occasion with burnt hanefe! 

I have mentioned that the window of my stnalh 
first-floor room, which had a south aspect. looked down 
into the biggest of the four inner courts. For some 
not to be explained, its sliding open-work 
shuttera were never once hit by bullets, ^^ugh, 
the end of the siege, it used to be cons^tly 
with stones slung by men ^ 

yards from the parapet. Beneath me *" ^ 
Mehtar-s treasure, with a sentry T“ 

the tast, on the same floor, and separated fr^ me ^ 
the staircase, which led from below to Je roof m tj^ 
flights, divided by a landing, was ® 

inhabited by Townsbciid and Gurdon. Their only wm 

rlow, a mere ventilation hole just under the ceding, 
opened high above the great yard of the tort _ 

^On the other side of roc Harley occupied a chapel 
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with a separate stair running downwards to our court 
A passage led ftom his room to another one behind, 
whence I had been expelled by the sharp-shooters acrow 
the river, and then through an ante-room into a largish 
durbar hall on the west, whose big open casement also 
looking north, could be seen, throughout its Imgth and 
breadth, from Danfn. Consequently, it was often hit by 
tiic enemy^s marksmen- We used one comer of it for 
bathing. Behind a barricade of Chitrdl saddles^ old 
boxes, and carpets^ we were quite safe. 

The ante-TOom mentioned communicated with out 
cummissariat office undemcath, and a hi^h ran^of rwfs 
abovt» by two huge deeply-notched poles. It had 
a favourite muidcring-place of the Mehtars of ChiitraL 
There was in it a wooden screen, t^hind which execu* 
tioners could lie concealed until the victims emerged irom 
the durbar, expecting, of course, to descend to the 
ment below, and thence reach the great yard; no Onentsd 
of good manners would be so wanting in etiquette to 
apprise a doomed man of what was in store for him. 
Afiuhul-Mulk had three of his brothers slain there one 
eveningt but they probably anticipated their fate when 
they were coldly dismissed from the Mehtar]s presenc^ 
It is said that even he showed signs of agitation, and 
turned pale, when the sickening sound of mortal blow^ 
was heard through the closed door. But the whole 
of the fort was blood-stained. A lover of gruesome 
stories could there drink his fill of horror* 

The partition between the two halves of the fort 
contained, thcreftwe* within itsclfi so to speak, an upper 
and a lower floor of apartments, some of which 1 ha>J 
enumerated. Looking north-east into the great j^r^^ 
it had no windows or other openings on the 
level, only three doors* One, already mentioneii. 
tnlo the commissariat store, whence the rough stair-polc 
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climbed to the slaughter-house ante-room. A second 
door to the west was of minor importance. The third 
and chief was in the comer by the hospital. It was 
one end of a high, twisted passage which passed under 
a prison chamber, and was therefore completely closed 
in. Nevertheless, it became deplorable in w'Ct weather, 
when a slip from one of its stepping-places soused one 
over ankles in muddy water. The inner extremity 
opened upon a tiny court, across which ran a way 
from our quarters to the strong, high garden door, 
protected, at this time, by a backing of water worn 
stones many feet in thickness. 

The common road for everybody moving about Ae 
fort was along this tortuous dark passage, and no British 
officer passed through it after dark without being chal¬ 
lenged by a sentry hidden away in the gloom of the 
long roofed-in pas^ge leading from the garden cntr^ce. 
He generally allowed his fellow-soldiers to go unnoticed, 
but although he roust have known us as well as he knew 
them, and we were certainly less likely than they to 
mistaken for an enemy within our gat^ yet he greeted 
us each time of our appearance with an exuberant 
“hukm dir?" (who comes thereand demoded the 
peissword in the scntinels*^ orthodox cfttechtsnu On 
lively nights^ the same fnan must have challenged me 

a dozen tinics, ^ 

Scing only an ignoTant civilian I accepted this cete- 
mony aa esoteric, but, no doubt, an essential foundation 
of niilitar>' discipline. Whenever, from hurry or forged 
fulness, my responses were cut short or I shouted 
"Colorado^* when "Timbuctoo" was the word, t felt 
a sting of conscience afterwards. My feelings _vnLl 
therefore be imagined when* soon after Colonel 
arrived, 1 was told that his staff officer had 
that passwords wcit ^*all rot,'* and were never used in 

Q 
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hU force So militaTy had one grown then, that it wm 
hard to refrain from saying that the service must be 
going to the doga The officer who repeated the icono- 
ctaslic speech to me was bluish-rcd with indignation. 

The inner court, which our sleeping-rooms, on the 
upper floor, bounded on one side, was surrounded^ on 
the other three by a high, wide verandah supportfil oti 
strong wooden pillara At one end Harley at first 
screened ofTa portion for a bed-chamber, till some stray 
shots, a little slanting rain, and similar inconveniences 
drove him into the chapel He was a melodious person 
of gn^rious instincts. Looking back, one re fleets how 
churlishly his songs and shuffling accompaniments were 
sometimes received, and how badly we should have 
missed them, i think that Harley, even after an all- 
night watch, always lay down to sleep with reluctance, 
and would never have rested at all had tliem been 
anyone equally companionable to talk to. His un¬ 
quenchable good Spirits stimulated us greatly witbout 
our knowing it 

The middle length of verandah was our mess-room, 
A rough table, with two camp chairs and some impro¬ 
vised seats comprised its furniture. Our viands were 
a scanty supply of tinned beef and a vast deal of 
mustard ; but, by blessed fortimc, there were many tiiw 
of pea-flour ’, so every day, from the beginning to the 
end of the siege, we had pea-soup for dinner. Litoc 
Shuja-ul-Mulk presented us with a few ornamental birds 
which his brother Niiim had collected, but they only 
lasted a few daya There was bread, made half of 
flour and half of stone dust, for the bold ; and a little 
rice. To me all these articles seemed luxury, for I 
was starving on a milk diet—Swiss milk (the last tin) 
and hot water. A little later my weakness bec^e 
great, and brandy was given me from our store of four 
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botlles. At one comer of the mess-verandah was the 
kitchen door ; at the other the entrance to Campbdrs 
room, which he shared with his devoted nurse and 
surgeon, Whitchurch, who having already so much to 
do* naturally superintended our victualling alsOf 

Amongst my engineering contrivances was one 
failure of the most dismal kind* The stable space 
outside the walb iivas dreadful to the nose, and small 
pools of horrible water v/cte dammed back all along the 
floor of a long low chamber* with doors at both ends, 
which connected the stables with the big yard within, 
and served both as a guard-house and a thoroughfare. 
Sifat and 1 had a miniature surface canal dug, with 
much attention to levels, to carry off this liquid sewage. 
The outlet was a short distance down Campbell's water- 
above the tower, through a scupper piercing one 
of the side walls; and It acted ver>' wclL But we could 
not see the configuration of the cliff slopes outside* and, 
next da>% we discovered that all the drainage had found 
its way back within the covered passage close to the 
river, In to the small rocky basin where buckets and 
water-skins were filled I 

Upon this date the Fort Commandant's diary has the 
following entry :~”The British Agent desiits me to let 
off thirty rounds a day from the towers on to Sher 
Abul's house,"' This represents an amiable wish on my 
part that Sher Afrul also should experience the dis¬ 
comfort we felt from sniping” 

No m^senger appear^, and the ijth of March 
passed awayn, Sifat Bahidur and his companions^ in¬ 
veterate cartridge wasters, were allowed to amuse them¬ 
selves with some old Enfields we found ifi one of the 
rooms. Probably the Chitrilis with us conceived that our 
other ammunition was running short—a valuable piece of 
news for the lucky man who eould convey it to ShCT Afitul 
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A bright daj', atinshine and clear sky, was follow^ 
by a dark, clouded night One or two of our Chitrilis^ 
under Wafadir, were sent out at eight o’clock to prowl 
round the walls, and see if they could find any signs of 
a mine. They came back quickly with a report satis¬ 
factory enough as far as it wont It became darker 
still, a dense blackness falling upon us like something 
palpable. At half-past ten tiiere wa.s an outburst of 
firing from the Sikh parapets, near tlie North‘tower. 
Then followed wild cries from tlic garden, where a 
Tegular British bugle sounded the charge, and Gurdon 
heard a voice cheering men to an assault on the 
tower. Wc threw down a firc-balJ, and responded with 
volleys which reverberatod tbrangh the fort Our bugles 
blew the Ctase-fin at half-past eleven, but the riflM rang 
out again, independently, from time to time until mid¬ 
night Afterwards there were only the few occasional 
shots of the sentries. 

The total result was that the enemy completed a 
good sangar, one hundred and fifty yards or so up* 
stream on our bank. It was this noise which startfid 
off the Sikhs in the first plact A plausible feint wm 
thereupon made against the East-tower, perhaps with 
the idea of its being developed into a real assault if we 

were caught napping. , , . . , in 

On two successive nighty fresh works had been Duut 
dose to us. But even now^ after full considerationp I do 
not see how this could have been prevented. If we h^ 
been strong enough and enterprising enough to sortie, 
we should have destroyed one of the enemy’s defences, 
no doubt; but a second attempt might easily have 
landed us into a trap, for, unless there were the element 
of surprise in our attack, we might have fo^d ourselves 
in a dummy sangar, exposed to a terrific fire Crom 
hidden rifiemen^and we dare not risk a second reverse- 
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FractfcaTlyT wc had only the Sikhs who could be relied 
upon absolutely^ and not more than eighty of these were 
fit for work. There were splendid fellows among the 
Kasbrafr soldierSp it is true, but in the gloomy^ downoaat 
looks of moit, one could read that they still suflered 
from their former defeat Again, heroic as were two or 
three of their officers, the majority were of a distinctly 
inferior class, VVe had no Biitish officers to spare, so 
there was nothing for it but to allow the enemy to 
develop his plans, and content ourselves with keq^ing 
a sharp pudook for an occasion when a forcible blow 
might be struck with all the odds in our favour. 

Gordon was most anxious for an adventure against 
the last built sangar, but it was felt to be premature. 

To stop the stealthy approach of the Sher Afzulitcs, 
in any other way than by sorties, was impossihlep A 
sangar was bullet-proof before It was discovercfl Their 
method was this. First, a number of fascines, of fresh 
branches tightly withe-bound, W'as made. All ChJtrdlis 
assert that one such bundle, if sufficiently green and 
properly tied, will stop a Martini-Ffenry bullet. Pro¬ 
vided with these faggots^ two or three men would creep 
silently along the ground some dark night, and heap 
them up on a spot previously chosem Others, behind^ 
passed fonvaid more fascines from the rear^ and in a 
few minutea there was a useful barricade formed. Next, 
stones were handed along, and, finally, timbers. At 
this last stagey the noise of hammej-ing could not be 
muffied, but as the workers were behind a bullet-proof 
screen they were safe. When heavier materials had to 
he brought from unsheltered places^ a false attack on the 
Opposite side of the fort was generally sufficient to divert 
the attention of our sent^es^ because of the terrilic noise 
inside the walls^ caused by the echoing voll^ya. 
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TT has been -said that to stop any attempt upon the 
^ East - tower we threw down a fire-bail ; this re¬ 
quires explanation, One night, during the Hunza-Nagar 
expedition in December 1B91. the Nagars imagined we 
wete attacking a position they held at a ZEArat (shrine). 
With much outcry and firing of guns, they rolled fire- 
balLs down the steep river-bank, and lit up the scene 
effectively. I afterwards learned that the ebief com¬ 
ponent of these novel contrivances was a special kind of 
pine wood which bla^.es splendidly, because it contain 
much turpentine. There was plenty of this matcriai in 
the fort, so we set to work to make, with pine chips and 
straw, balls of about a foot in diameter^ and stuffed 
inside a casing of coarse canvas. We bad a small quan¬ 
tity of kerosene oU^ and each ball was saturated with a 
wine bottleful of this before it was set on fire. Our 
supply of oil being scanty, it was further ordered that 
the lighting, as well as the throwing, must be done by 
Britbh officers. On the whole, the experiment was 
successful, e^jcdally on the night of the 13th, when the 
East-tower was brilliantly illuminated for nearly half-an- 
hour. But everything depended not only on the care 
with which the balls were set on fire and made to blaze 
well before they were hurled, but also on economy in theii* 
use. 1 was feeling qualms about the rapidity with which 
they were being expended, and at the shrinkage of the 
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kerosene, when a much better expedient was 5ueg«ted 
by Wafadir Kb An, which will be described in the proper 

place. , , 

All day long on the 14th there was a great deal 
of sniping. A new sangar, which had not been dis¬ 
covered by anyone, was shown to me by Wafadir 
KhAn, and made me mb my eyes in surprise. This 
will indicate how quickly and silently these approaches 
could be thrown up. 

In the military diary of this date the fdlowmg 
appears:.—“RAghunAths steadier and better in hand 
last night—no wild firing. BritUh Agent pleased with 
them" The Kashmir riflemen were improving under 
the immediate care of the Britisb officers, their volleys 
had been fired steadily ^ hence my commendation. 

It was getting dark, about six o'clock, when the 
approach of a flag of truce was reported A bng 
interval—three whole days—having now passed without 
a letter from Sher Afrul, there was some cunosity to 
leam what he had to say. His messenger pro.^ 
to be 3 poor old woman, who jnurabled out tbat bMf 
AfiuJ would hold himself responsible for the arrange¬ 
ments of my journey, if I would only leave the fort 
and go back to Gllgit All troops and stom might 
go with me. He would also consent to be fnends in 
future, if the Government of India ag^ to rev^ to 
their line of policy during the reign of Amin-uJ-Mulk. 
Having delivered her message, the old woman told u^ 
as news, that all the peoples of YAghistAn (t^he reW- 
Nous country—f>. the independent frontier land) had 
decided to rise against the British, under the leader¬ 
ship of Sher Afrul and Umra KhAm My picture^ue 
little friend, Muharnmed Walt (see page 3SX had 
sent for, she said, with his relatives, and even Gdgit 
and PuniAl were heating the drum of nevolL Uur 
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informant went back without any reply being given 
her. 

The stables were further fortified during the day, 
and placed under the guardianship of a section of the 
Kashmir Rifles^ who were to be changed each night, 
for the stench there was otherwise insupportable 
Twel%'e Sikhs were also sent into the loopholed water 
passage every evening. As the tower over it was also 
strongly held,, it was now well protected, even without 
help from the fort If this covered way were seized, 
we should have to re-take it at any price* While 
Harley was superintending the work in the stables, 
with me aa a spectator, a little incident occurred, 
illustiative of the accuracy of the shooting from 
Danin, The walls were old and crumbling^ ^ 
a loophole often suddenly enlarged itself in an em¬ 
barrassing w^ay, and rc<^uired to be partly filled up 
again. On one such occasion, the space lefi was 
about a foot square, and a nian was about to block 
it with a big stone which he had on his shoulder, 
when a bullet, from over the river^ came through the 
aperture and whizzed hetivcsen the stone and his face 
He ilinthed a little, and again advanced. This time 
the stone was hit plump, but the man, luckily, finished 
bis task unhurt 

During the night thcTe w^ere frequent alarms and 
excursions. A couple of fire-balks had to be thrown 
out; and Pathdn yells in the garden added to the 
disturbance. It was ^ain pitch dark. Much of our 
firing was probably at some animals turned out in 
the afternoon, because our stock of straw was almost 
ended All ponies were driven forth with the exer¬ 
tion of eight, kept in case we wanted them for food> 
but the poor beasts lingered near the walls all day^ and 
when no Longer distinguishable in the blackness outside^ 
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severtJ were killed fram the walls. It fiiiist be ad' 
fmitted that, sorry as one felt for the unfortunate 
ponies, the fact of their being shot m the garden, 
from parapets not held by Sikhs, showed that the 
Kashmir Rifles were beginning to aim low when thc> 
wlleyed—a cause for satisfaction LndeetL 

We were now gtowing used to the FatMn war- 
cry, it is a kind of loud note increasing very quickly, 
both in sonorousness and in shortness of interval^ till 
it grows into one sw'dHng roar. They gave us con¬ 
tinued opportunities of studying it 

The morning of the isth March revealed that the 
enemy had been busy improving his sangars; but all 
day long no single shot was fired at us. Rain fell 
without ceasing. We took advantage of the calm to 
convert the river end of Campbeirs covered way into 
a small but strong little fort Sifathad recommended 
\tf and his men worked with a will. It was to be 
held at night by eight additional Sikhs, Our besiegers 
were not altogether idle, and long after dark w^e hea^ 
the sound of another approach being constructed in 
the garden. In the afternoon the rain changed to 
sleet, but at six o'clock snow covered the ground to 
a depth of Four inches. 

Another letter was brought from Sher Af^ul. Each 
day seemed to produce Its daily letter. This tegan in 
the customary manner by saying that the writer was 
anxious for peace, but insisted upon his own terms being 
conceded. An accompanjdng missive was addressed to 
the Chitrili notables in the fort, telling them to go 
at once, and make submission:, when their jiast faults 
would be forgiveiL Sher Afaul also wrote that he had 
a letter from a British officcq a prisoner at Reshun, 
to me, telling of the capture- of Sep03?s at Reshun, 
Buni^ and Mastuj. He offered to send the document 
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provided I would allow two headmen, specifically 
named, to fetch it 

i dUbeheved the story ; indeed, the possibility of 
its being^ true never entered my thoughts But Sher 
Afzul himself seemed to me enigmatical; his persistent 
complaints against me, personally, were strange even 
for a Chitrili statesman^ with whose ways 1 was not 
unacquainted. A common plan they adopt is to state 
their wishes, however extravagant, at an interview if 
possible. Rarely can the requests be grantedp for they 
are usually overstated in an amusing way- After this 
is explained at lengtjL and politely, your visitor retires 
with gentle melancholy. Next day, or at the earliest 
opportunity, he will repeat, word for word, his former 
petition, only to receive an identical answer—not 
shortened in any way by a feeling of impatience at 
your having already given it And so it goes on. I 
have had an envoy at Gilgit who finally returned to his 
master at Chitr^i with the reply he been given a 
month previously^ and at least a score of times after¬ 
wards. We parted the best of friendi He was a 
prince, and went aiv-ay happy in the consciousness of 
having done all a diplomatist could on his Mehtar's 
behalf. Any signs of irritation at his pertinacity would 
have made him unhappy^ and hurt in dignity. 

Yet in spite of such experiences^ Sher Afeurs un- 
var>'ing letters caused me surprise. So to dear up all 
conceivable doubt 1 wrote and asked him if he had 
certainly received my first communication, dated the 
24Lh February, which invited him in kind and friendly 
terms to come to me at Chitr^k To avoid the possibility 
of a mistake, 1 enclosed a copy of the original letter. 
As for his aJlegatiQn about a British officer having 
been captured at Reshun, I remarked that one head- 
man allowed out of the fort by me had been detained^ 
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and thaefore no other would be smt It was sug- 
gested that my former messenger might bring me the 
document. In conclusion, Sha Afr.ol was warmly u^ed 
to save ChitrSl the horrors of furtHa war, and enjoin^ 
to submit, ask pardon of the Government of India, 
and throw himself upon its mercy. That Government, 
he was assured, was merciful and lenient, and would 
give the fullest consideration to all he had to say. Be 
well advised, therefore^" ran the last sentence, and 
before it is too late, do as I advise you." 

Sijt inches of snow on the ground and a glorious 
blue sky greeted onr eyes next morning. The guards 
arid sentries, particularly those in the covered way, 
auReied miserably during their long watch, and were 
WGt through: but the Riegers had been quiet, and 
hardly a shot had been fired at us for tuenty-four 
hours, in spite of there being no light Horn the moon 
till two hours after midnight 

About four o’clock in the afternoon a man came 
down the road from the serai, bearing a white flag. He 
brought two letters, one from Sher .Afiul, and the other, 
said to be the joint production of all the ChitrAU mag¬ 
nates with him. Both documents were of interminable 
length. The first mentioned contained the curious 
remark that Sher Afiul had received and understood 
my first note to him, written on the 14th February, but 
that he considered such a message on my part was 

impiopcr. t * * * 

There was also an enclosure from Lieutenant 

Edwardes, dated Reshun, the tjth March. For a 
moment my heart stood still; I could not r«d This 
is the story it told, in a mixture of French and English. 
Edwardes and his party, consisting of Ueuten^t Fowler, 
twenty of the Bengal sappers and miners, withforty of 
the KighunAth Regiment, convoying sixty boxes of 
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ammunitinn, had been attacked on our side nf Reshun 
on the 7th insL Compclted to retreat, they defended 
themselves in a house of that village up to the 13th, 
when Uinra Rinlii's men, their opponents, proposed a 
truce, to which Edwardes agreed. Sorties had been 
necessary to get water, and the severity of the fight¬ 
ing was shown by the casualties—five killed, and 
thirteen wounded. The letter condnued that, just as a 
parley was agreed upon, 3 headman named MuhajnrnE^ 
ishcr Af^uJ s foster-brothi^j arrived with a l^rgc 
company of armed Chitrdlis, and entered into friendly 
conversatjon with Edwardes when the latter went out 
to meet him. Since Muharnmed Isa had comep Edvi’^rdcs 
recognised, that his opponents were too strong for him# 
Ihe contents of the local letters may perhaps be 
guessed : Jong recapitulations of what had been already 
said a do£en timesp and professions of a desire for peace 
Both wound up with the leitiark that by sending 
Edwardess letter to me my comespondents had given 
a proof of their sincerity and friendlinessL They sug¬ 
gested that my head clerk should be sent to a confer¬ 
ence at Sher Afzul 3 honse^ I hurriedly sent back two 
answers^ the first to say that a second would quickly 
follow. In the latterp I declared that I accepted the 
sending of Edwardes^s letter to me as an earnest of 
the Chitr^js genuine desire to stop further fighting, 
and expressed myself as willing to discuss the ques¬ 
tion of tcnn^ with thero* As a preliminary, 1 oRered 
a three days' armisticOp during which they must not 
come in front of their sangars, while my men would 
not leave the precincts of the fort If this ivere 
agreed to, Sher AJzul was to- hoist a white flag, we 
should respondt and my Indian head clerk would go to 
Sher Afzul ^ soon as any one came to fetch him. 

4 here was still Light enough for us to sec a white flag 
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mn up over iny old ijiissiofi-housc. We displayed 
another A second letter from Shcr Afiul asked for my 
clerk to be sent to him next morning. 

Before my sleepless eyes all night iivas the certainty 
that treachery was intended at R-cshuti, My only hope 
lay in our contriving some means of getting a letter of 
warning through to Edwardes; otherwise, 1 feared wc 
should nescr sec him or Fowler again. Those two 
young men, both of them admirable examples of the 
best type of fearless, open - hearted, single ^ minded 
soldiers^ were new to this hind of warfare, and presum* 
ably liable to fall victims of Chitrali wiles. Yet how 
could they be cautioned? Already, two days, dtiring 
which Edwardes'a letter was detained by Sher Aiful, 
had been lost I was nearly in despair. The morning 
was long in coming, and it seemed longer still before 
my clerk, Amfr All, was sent for. He had been wdt 
primed in his part, and a copy of inst^cUoiu, to show 
my conditions for a cessation of hostilities, was given 
him in case he might forget them from nervousness 
at his responsibiiitiea Two objects he was to s^vc 
for. FfinnissioTii for mo to send a Icttcf to Edwardos» 
and a prolongation of the truce. With regard to the 
first he would require all his tact, because it was certain 
it would be hard to gain. 

I tried to sham as much irtdifTerenoe as 1 coula 
NcverthelesSj wheflii in defiaincc of the while the 

fori was fired into on two occasiona, we took no notice, 
and kt it pass as a mistake. We were playing a 
with the lives of the Reshun party as a prize. Thwe 
was naturally much cxoilement in the fortt but th^ 
made reticenee of great importanct However, I told 
Campbell, who was torn with disquietude about 
aud Edwardes, of my views, and said that although 1 
would do nearly anything to save them, yet for tis to 
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agTK to retire was certain death ; that our leaviitg the 
fort wouJd do no good, and once outside we should be 
certainly butchered. 

My lirst messenger, he who had never returned, now 
c^e to take Amir Ali to Sher Afzul. [ was closeted 
with the man for some time, but he was so agitated that 
he could not, or would not, tell me anything. His ivits 
seemed scared out of him, and his iacc was drawn as 
if from paralysis. Perhaps he feared I should detain 
him, Or, more likely, that his trcachciy was discovered. 
In any case, I was too anxious to get authentic news of 
the Reshun party to prolong the interview. My instruc¬ 
tions to Amir Aii were four in number. Three were to 
he strongly fought for, and the other he might give way 
upon, without referring to me, if hard pressed. He was 
to say first, that the truce could not last longer than 
three days unless a stated amount of flour and two 
sheep were daily supplied to us. This point was to be 
urged as an essential condition; secondly, ho was to 
argue that it was absolutely necessary to open the road 
to MastuJ for letters, on the ground, for instance; that 
troops must not press on to our assistance in contra¬ 
vention of the armistice ■ thirdly, no armed men must 
approach the walls, nor would any of our party, carrying 
weapons, be allowed outside the fort; fourthly, and 
lastly, a neutral zone was proposed, and its boundaries 
suggested. 

Amfr Ali was away a long time. His account of 
what happened would be tedious to relate in full He 
had been conducted to my old house, which .Sher Afrul 
was iMupying, In passing through the serai-bazaar 
he observed that it was strongJy fortified and full 
of Pathins, nearly all of them armed with Martini- 
Henry nfles. Two princes, escaortod by about two 
himdred Jandolts, received him '‘in a deprecatory 
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maniwr." Al the gate of the front enclosure he 
was detained for half - an - hour, while Umra KhSn’s 
two relatives were sent for. IVhcii they arrived a sort 
of procession was formed, thirty or forty riflemen going 
in front, and a similar number following them into the 
first room. When the durbar room itself was reached 
it was found packed with people carrying loaded rifles. 

After ceremonial greetings my Salaam " was given 
to Shcr Afaul, and acknowledged. Then there fell a 
silence. Amfr Ali, seeing the prince was a little nervous, 
spoke first to encourage him, according to his own 
account. Following this friendly lead, Sher Afzul 
observed that he had nothing to add to what was con¬ 
tained in his letter to me, whereupon, as is customary 
all the world over alter such a remark, he spoke at 
great length, recapitulating nearly everything that had 
happened since the year 1893. He wound up with 
the declaration that he was still ready to make peace 
and to be friends; but on Ws own terms. It was Nizam, 
he said, that introduced British tnfluenre into the 
country, but the people were no longer able to bear 
it. The ancient agreement was that British troops 
were not to cross the frontier at Somal, a village 
nearly two hundred miles to the cast; that must now 
be reverted to. 

Then Amir Ali had an innings, and gave my 
messages. “In an instant." he relates,"the friendly 
eyes of the audience turned into hatred," Ne^erthclaa, 
be told his story to the end, in spite of the people not 
wanting to hear it. All my conditions for an armistice 
were refused peremptorily. Next, the Shina Chief, 
Umra Khan's cousin and chief commander, spoke for 
himself and his brother Khirt For his part, he said 
he would have no truce. Troops might come from 
Mastuj if they chose. They could march back if peace 
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were madcL Otherwise, they might be usefu] to me 
Neutm] zones were aJ] nonsense On the other hand, 
the sangars would be approached closer and closer 
every night An attack would be instantly ordered, 
unless Sher Afi^uFs stipulations were conceded in full 
There w^as but one course open to me; that was to 
evacuate the fort on the instant and return to Gilgit 
If that were done he, the speaker, would be responsible 
for my safety and that of my troops, Sher Afzul would 
thereupon be Mehtar^ and all the Jandoiis could return 
to their homes. The action of the Government of India 
in coming to ChitrdJ meant aggression in Bajour later 
on, and aC Bajouris must fight for the honour of their 
countiy. 

Once or twice Sher Afzul desired to interrupt the 
young soldier, hut was silenced by a gesture He 
meekly confirmed the other, murmuring that the Khin 
was his mouthpiece. That was the suhstanoe of the 
conference. Amir Ali subsequently drew up a few per* 
sonal reflections on what ho had seen and heard, but he 
was the slave of his own idioms, as is so frequently the 
case with Orientals when using our languagei This 
explains a great deal of their irresponsibility and mere 
wordiness when talking in English, He spoke of 
machines and wire-pullers, puppets, hungry wolves, of 
sins being washed away, and tried to think up to mere 
which he accepted as his own well-considered 
opiniani It was obvious, however, that Sher Aftut 
was any^nii^but a ftist was not even 

permitted to see my marij, except in the presence of the 
masteiful young Khdns. 

1 wrote back to Sher Afzul that t did not dearly 
see why he had sent for my derk; that although 
he wrote of a desire to make peace, his message 
rf correctly delivered, did not sound peaceful^ and 
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that he should write sn estact terms what his de¬ 
mands were Supposing 1 agreed to surrender Chitidl 
fort, what guarantees would be given that my parly 
would not be attacked afterwards at a disadvantage? 
What hostages would be offered? And w'ould he* 
or w^QuId he not, let me send a letter to the British 
officers at Reshun? If he wish&d to end the truce 
at dusk, as Amir Ali informed me^ he need only 
pull down his flag and fire a w^arning gun ; nothing 
else was necessary. An answer quickly came, written, 
as usual, very politely. It stated that the whole 
n^otiation would be laid before Umra Kh^n at 
Drosk Until his views were known, there had better 
be no more fighting. My people must not come out 
of the fort* nor ought I to permit his men to enter it. 
He begged me keep my mind at rest A brief note 
told him that his suggestions were accepted. There 
was evidently no hope of getting a letter through 
to Edwardes, so we had to be content with a few 
additional days of truce 

Thus end<^ this long 17th of March, 
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BiD FAITH AND DAB NEW£ 

'I 'HE armistice was strictly observed by the enemy. 

We could walk about on the roofs or along the 
parapets withoat being shot at, which gave one an odd 
sense of freedom. There was much activity in the 
seraubaaaar and at Futtch AH Shih'a houst It looked 
as if the latter place was being strongly fortiGed. As 
*^tnocl to be our opponents way of observing a 
truce, we set to work likewise, and fitted bullet-proof 
covers on to the towers, and improvbed shelters for the 
men on the walls with beams brought In from the 
itimmer-house comer of the garden, where the little 
temple and other apartments had been cast down. We 
also made ramparts of packing-cases and other boxes 
filled with earth, and with stacks of firewood. Before 
long, a roan came running to say that if Sifat's men 
tod not stop carrying in the timbers they would he 
fired upoa The possibility of such an objection had 
been ^Jnted out to me some time before by one of 
the British officers. I answered the enemy's spokesman 
that so long as they continued to work at Futteh Ali 
Shih’s houses so long should we continue to strengthen 
ourselves aUo. The man went away and nothing 
happened- 

As will be seen from the illustrations, our fort had 
four towers irrespective of the one guarding the eosered 
way. For con\>en pence, we called two of them the 
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North and East-tpwer respectively, while the pair 
flanking the ^uth wall were known as the Flag and 
the Gun-towers. Why the last - mentioned was so 
ternicd I forget; but probably we merely adhered to 
the name given it by the ChitrilLs. As a work of 
art it was much admired by the country people, who 
looked upon it as a memortaJ to Am^n - ii1 - Mulk's 
father^ in whoso reign it was erected by the Kalash 
tribe of slave Kdflrs. But so far from justifying its 
picturesque titles the eoncuisjon from one round of a 
seven-pounder would probably have split the walls, 
if it did dot bring them down altogether. It con¬ 
tained even more woetd than the others^ whose w^alta 
were So largely built up of pine timber. From the 
base to what we may call the first floor it was solid; 
a long iTuide ladder led thence to a lofty upper 
apartment, occupying all the square space betw^een 
the walls. Above that again was a roof partially 
enclosed on one side and unscreened on all others^ 
It was reached awki^ardly through a manhole. 

Although the Gun-tower was high it wils much 
lower than the Flag-tower, which was not less than 
seventy feet from base to summit The only entrance 
was up a very long clumsy ladder, whose top rested 
against a bracket projecting from the wall just below 
a smaJI door. This ladder being exposed to the full 
view of the enemy^ the Sikh guards could only be 
relieved when it was dark. Curious to relate^ both 
the west and the south aspects of the fort were very 
badly flanked^the North, the Flag, and the Gun- 
towers standing out a very shurt distancep merely a 
foot or so> beyond the walls. The garden, or south¬ 
east sidCp ^vas better protectech and could be fau-ly 
well covered by lateral loopholes. For instance, in the 
Guo-tower we cut out a big piece of the northem 
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waJI of the raised lower charnber, and thereby gave 
sufficient space for two men to fire downwards with 
a good view of the garden door^ which was similarly 
defended by other smaller openings. The large gap 
was covered throughout the day by an enormous 
Morababad tea-tray which w-c found in the forL 
When it was unclosed in the evening the soldiers 
were strictly cautioned to show no Ughti 

The top room of the Gun ^ tower had a little 
wooden gallery^ about the sire of a stunted sentry- 
box, thrust out from its south face, and overlooking 
the summer-house. With the object of strengthening 
and improving it, planks were nailed all round, to a 
height of three foet^ and backed by loose boards, thick 
enough to slop bullets. Looking towards the Flag- 
tower, a long slit opening w-as contnved, so that a 
rifleman, kneeling on the floor, could cover nearly ihc 
whole of the south walk We termed this contn^rance 
our T/iat/tfi&u/is galleiy, only, unfortunately, we foigol 
the machicolation, through which the foot of the tower 
could be seen and protected. From the eastern side 
an unblocked window^-frame, extending to the floor, 
gave a view straight down the garden. 

A fruitless labour, begun at this timep was to dig 
a well in the big yard, just in front of the hospital 
Careful cross - cKamination of several Chitr^is 1^ to 
the conviction that in former days water had been 
found there. Relays of men W'crc told off to try and 
find it again. After several days of wearisome toil the 
task had to be abandoned. We were cheered once 
by coming upon damp soil, but after that particular 
layer had bero dug througlc and hard, dry earth 
discovered underneath, we felt it useless to perse\xre; 
Perhaps it was better for everyone to know that his 
life depended entirely upon our holding the waterway. 
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Jtefdrie this date, the iSth, oqr daylight surroundings 
had been dreary. Except in the far distance, near Shcr 
Afzu^s abodes and hehind the sejai, moving objects were 
never seen. Most of the enemysangars;, also, could 
only be made out when a momentary puff of smoke 
indicated their position. Theft fore, within a radius of 
fOO yards, there was Uie quietness of death when there 
ivas no rattle of musketry. OfEtn, for hours at a time, 
no sound w^ould break the heay>^ stilln^, because 
inside the walls^ with the exception of the keen-eyed 
sentries crouching on the towers, all ihc garrison w^ere 
asleep or resting. Sometimes this unnatiiraJ silence 
was so oppressive that an outbreak of rifle-fire came as 
a relief. Now, during the armistice, cattle and goats 
were to be sfeen everytt^herc grazing placidly. People 
moved to and fro with the step of evcr}day life and a 
lour buzz of conversation, even an occasional laugh, was 
heard in the fort 

About three o'clock in the afternoon, a soldierly- 
looking man strolled up to the main gate and, seeing 
a Brit]3ti officer there, saluted in military fashion. This 
led to conversation. He said he had formerly been 
a sergeant in the 5th Punjab Infantry, but was now a 
subaddr in Umra Khftn's regular troops, as distinguished 
irom his tribal levies. While talking, he '"stood at 
attention," respectfully. Not only was he frank in his 
comments on piassing events, but to cheer us up, no 
doubt, he lied freely. According to him, Sher Afzurs 
troops were short of ammunition, and on the point of 
marching away to Drosh. Of course the clerks went 
through the farce of bribing him to fetch us food. If 
you only persevere in a particular line of action, in 
lime you come to believe your own fables, which 
thereby gain all the force of sincerity, and become 
convincing^ 
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Our poor soldiers were STjHcdng very much. Bad 
sanitation^ stone dust mixed with the flour^ in addition 
to exposure and snow at night* begat fever and dysenteryi 
while there was no milk to diet the skk, and drugs were 
scanty—many medical stores having been accidentally 
left outside by the [ndian dispensary doctor on the 
3rd March, After dark it be^n to rain heavily^ and 
kept on all night, drenching the exposed pickets and’ 
sentries to the skm. But it seemed powerless to quench 
the light-heartedncss of the entmy^ who gathered round 
blazing fires in the seraL Their dmmmings, and the 
cheers with which they encouraged the dancing boys^ 
could be heard long after midnight 

Before seven o'clock on the momifig of the 19th the 
rain stopped^and three hours later a bright sun app^eared 
above the hills. Amidst all the anxielJes of our position^ 
one carcTully recorded fact on this date was that we had 
killed our penultimate goose, and that only one other 
bird intervened between us and a blank dinner-table 
After breakfast, a letter, written by the two Jandol 
Khins, was brought to the gate. The gist of it was 
that I must leave the fort immediately, and march to 
Peshawer through jandol and SwAt; and that the 
sincerity of the writers would be shown in the careful 
and honourable manner they would escort me to 
Feshawer with all my followers and soldiers- With 
probably unconscious irony they remarked that the 
Government of India had long desired that English 
ofticers might travel by that road; but hitherto the 
Jandol people had not looked kindly upon the idea. 
Now. however, to show the world how strong was the 
good feeling entertained by the Kih^ of Chitr^l and 
llmra Kh^n for my &jvernment, they consented to our 
going that way^ My correspondents were politely 
solicitous about my health, and then, with an abrupt 
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change of style, the letter ended hy saying that if its 
su^estions were not acoeptabte, I should say so on the 
back of the document Ibrthwith, and retuen it. 

I replied that I did not think the present a good 
opportunity to visit Jandol and Swit, nor, in my opinion, 
would my going there serve as a cementing bond 
of friendship between the Jandolis and Govemmrcnt 
Answers to my questions were also asked for, especi¬ 
ally to that one about sending a note to Edwardes at 
Rcsbun. When those were received, it would be pos¬ 
sible to resume negotiations. Sher Afzul wrote also, 
at inordinate length, but with an identical meaning. 
All the troubles which had arisen were due, he said, 
to my irtsensibility to the principles of equity and 
justice. But in spite of that, he and Umm Khio had 
decided to escort me to Peshawer with honour. If I 
were still obdurate, all that need he done was to record 
that fact on the back of his letter and have done with 
it. But he was answered politely. I pointed ou£ that 
the chief points raised by me had not been touched 
upon, and that such subjects as guarantees, hostages, and 
my sending letters to Reshun still awaited discussion. 

This drew forth a rejoinder reproaching me for my 
lack of confidence. How could 1 be so suspidou* of 
my friend as even to think about guarantees! He 
tlien naively confessed the reason why he had not 
allowed me to communicate with the British officers at 
Reshun. According to his account, both he and tl« 
two Jandol Khdns sent careful instructions to thdr 
troops there how to behave, but, unhappily, the ^ce 
had been broken before those instructions arrived 
Two British officers and nine Indian soldiers were 
now on their way to ChitnSl—obviously as pnsonefs, 
although that rough word was not used_ They might 
be expected about nine o'dock that evening. Another 
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long lettet from the Jandol Khins simply g:ave the 
same news in pneeisely similar words, and then urged 
me to agree to dieir proposals for me to retire with 
honour from ChitriL If that were done, a ^ncws- 
writer might be le ft behind 

Concerning the truth of the statement made about 
Reshun I had, unhappily, no doubts at all. I was 
ecjually certain that there had been treachery^ Hven 
Sher ATzul and his allies seemed to think it necessary 
to wnte in an apologetic tone. The former went so far 
as to confess that he sincerely believed the Government 
of India never had any intention of annexing CbitrilT 
but only desired the firm friendship of its ruleri All 
uneasy, and the small number of Indian 
soldiers said to be coming with the two British officers 
added to the feeling- The insistence upon our travelling 
through Jandol to Peshawer, instead of merely marching 
back to Mastqj and Gilgit, was also curious and dis- 
turbing, In the meantime, there was nothing for it but 
to try, by all^ pckssiblc means* and persuade the enemy 
to treat their prisoners well. We must guard our 
defences more strictly than ever. 

All day Jong, small groups of PathAns and Chitrilb 
had been watched coming down the valley. Many 
wounded crept along, afoot or riding, and sev^en or 
eight corpses on stretchers were earned past We 
randuded that ^ere must ha^-^ been sharp fighting at 
Reshiin. To bring slain warriors so great a distance to 
ChitnLl for suitable internjont, could only mean that the 
d^d were chiefs or important folk. If this were true 
the enemy must have sujTered heavily, because, in the 
EASt* the proportion of leaders to ordinary fighters in 
total number of those killed in action ji* generally 

Our Chitr^is all agreed that a relief party must be 
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clo'se at hajidp and that their rdlow-ecJuntrjj^en liad 
been worsted in a fight It was also reported to me that 
messengers during the day, after hinting mysteriously 
to my head derk that the tw o jandol Kh^ns were ready 
to treat w ith me on their own account, had gone aw^y 
without further c>£planation. Lastly, the lady known 
as the Asmiri Queen, iittle Shuja-uI-Mulk"s mother, 
sent a man to say that the British had beaten the 
Chitrdlis on the road from Mastuj. and that I mu5t on 
no account abandon the forL But udiip of these com- 
municattons brought me any comfort Word came 
late at night that the truce w'ould continue until we 
fired the first shot Nevertheless, we w’atehcd sharply, 
and strengthened some of our posts, 

Nestt day, Wednesday the 2ath, I wTote to Sher 
Afzul for the latest news of his captives. One informant 
declared that Edw'ardes and Fowler had been separated * 
that one of them was to be brought to Chitrfl, and the 
other sent to Mastuj. Long answers came from Sher 
Afzul. and from the Jandol Kbins, to say that the 
prisoners were to be brought in during the aftemooii, 
and that riding ponies ^vould be sent dowm to meet 
them at the bridge. It w'as further insinuated that 
my expressed anxiety about the British officers was 
merely a pretext for delaying negotiations for a sur- 
render^ They reiterated that they would, all of thcin^ 
collectively, be responsible for my safety on the march 
to Peshawer. and remarked that further delay in 
coining to terms would be of no advantage to fn& 
According to them, the breach of the armistice ^ at 
Reshun was accidental, so to speak, and fresh fighting 
having broken out no one could stop it They added 
that the troops had been censured, and their com¬ 
mander placed under arrest. Once more I wa.s re* 
quired to agree to their demands forthwitlu 
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was to go to jandol was the itmln stipula¬ 
tion. Upon that (Jic allies were determined. Con¬ 
sequently, 1 WTOtc at lengthy to argue the question 
from the point of view of our retiring to Mastuj, and 
to say that the other plan could not be considered* 
1 said that I accepted their assurances that my olTicers 
were safe in their hands, and that they would be w^ell 
treated. AlsOp that the attack made upon them during 
a parley was from a misunderstanding^ and that the 
mdividua! responsible for that attack had been punishedp 
NevertlicicsSp they must perceive how necessary it was 
to pfovide against similar accidents in the future. With 
me, 1 explained, there were some ififty men unabJe to, 
walk, from various reasons^ How were they to be 
earned ? Also^ we had large quantities of stores of 
diflerent kinds. How were these to be transported? 

What we had to agree upon was really the price 
to be paid for the release of Edwardes and Fowler* 
Intiiort, what was the nature of the ransom demanded 
for those unlbrtunate young soldiers* 1 expressed 
myself as ready to discuss that proposition from the 
standpoint of our evacuating the fort, and retiring to 
Mastujj but before going further, they must tell me 
what iu^tages they were prepared to offer for their 
good faith, and what guarantees that all arrangenaonts 
for our journey w^ould be properly made 

In the extremely improbable event of Shcr Afzul 
and the Khins accepting these terms^ as the basts of 
further negotiations, it was decided that the hostages 
to be finally demanded should be no other than ttym- 
sclvcs I A reply came that the captured offiGers would 
only be handed o\er to me at ChitriJ, if I gave my 
word that I would surrender the fort; I had but to 
say that, and Edwardes and Fowler would at once be 
pennitted to write to us. 
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Soon after thTW o'clock m the aftemodn, imme¬ 
diately behind a melancholy little procession of corpses, 
a close crowd, of about a hundred persons, wm seen 
coming up from the bridge, with a couple of riderless 
ponies foU^'ing. At the same instant, armed men 
flocked Into the sangars on the west, which lay between 
us and the roadway, to prevent any rescuo party issuing 
from the fort. This showed that our opponents relied 
upon our respecting a of truce very little more 

than we trusted them. Every Britisher in the fort, 
except, of course, poor Campbell, was on the paiapeb 
straining his eyes, through field-glasses, to see if 
Edwardes and Fowler were in the tlirong. They were 
not discerned, and it was agreed (with myself as the 
sole dissentient) that they were not there; but optimism 
is a privilege of youth, and it U easier to convince 
yourself of what you desire even against the strongest 
evidence, than any one would believe who hiftnot 
experimented on the subject. Hence, the mannirtg of 
the sangars was looked upon as an artful subterfuge 
of the enemy, and the whole performance as an 
elaborate stratagem. 

In the evening Amir All went to see tbe prisoner^ 
escorted by our deserter friend, formerly of the Sth 
Punfjab Infantry. He took with him large present of 
money for both the Khdns | and tobacco and pipe^ 
as welt as other small articles, for our friends^ w hich 
he was allowed to hand over to them in the presenoe 
of their custodians. Some conversation was also per¬ 
mitted in the HindusUni language, from which we 
learned that the poor fellows were well in h ealth, 
Under the influence of the bribes the two Khdnj gj^ 
friendly, and sent me a request for a couple of watches, 
revolvers, and cartridges. Several of their followcts 
aim eagerly assured Amir All of their wish to serve 
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133 ^ only they were not allowed to approach the fort 
This, of course, meant that they, too, desired presenfcSL 

The IQbins again promised that our friends should ^ 
not be injured^ but be made as comfortable as possibler 
We found that they had been stripped of everything* 
except the garment they wore; but we were allowed 
to send them underclothing', tea, sugar, and plates, 
although uncertain of their receiving those articlesi Of ^ 
an escape there soomed but little chance, for Fath^ns 
were m the British ofllicers" r<Kjm aJi night My only 
hope, and that a poor one, lay in working upon the 
cupidity of the Khdns. 

The fort no doubt looked strange to EdiiS-ardcs and 
Fowler, aa they were mareh<^ up from the riven Per¬ 
haps, through the thickly-plaiited but bare and wintrj^ 
trees, they had glimpses of the enemy's works close up 
to the main gate enclosure. But the press of their 
escort, more probably, allowed them only to see our 
ruined precincts, the loopholed walls and the white flag 
waving from the highest tower. All the walls must 
have had a curiously dishevelled outline, for the back 
cover, intended to protect the soldiers on the banquette, 
consisted chiefly of long planks, set up on end, without 
any uniformity of height or regularity sn groupfrtg 
Fn some places they W'ens clustered together, whife at 
others, less important, they were sparsely distributed. 

The low parapets of the towers had been raided by 
superimposed boxes full of earth, propped up by boards, 
while some of the towers were capped with a very rough 
bullet-proof head-cover. Probably, in such circurtt- 
stances, men note appearances unconsciously^ and the 
^oFficers^ with the possibility of a violent death never far 
from their minds, thought more of their friends inside 
the walls—cager^ though powerless, to help them—than 
of the extraordinary look of our defences^ 
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CorrMpondenoe of the usual kind was resumed on 
the 21SL Amir All told me, that the night before, the 
Khins had said that wo had no altemalwe but to do 
as they wished. We were now ordered to desist from 
carrying in wood from outside, although the hostile 
sangars were being strengthened industriously; but tt 
was necessary to submit the enemy had the 
whip-hand of me In all minor matters now. Amfr 
AH was again allowed to go and see Edwardes and 
Foivlerp whom he found seated in durbar^ with Sher 
Afzul, the young Khdns, and many other notables. 

It was repeated that I must go to JandoL My agent 
answeredt gently, that it could not be done. Much dis¬ 
cussion followed. According to my clerk, the cogency 
of his arguments was admitted by Sher Af^ul, who, 
nevertheless, insisted upon bis own conditions being 
accepted- 

Edwardes wrote to say he wanted to see Gurdon, 
and that his captors had agreed to his doing so. This 
was mefitioned to Amfr Alt by the Khins, who were 
told that I would allow Gurdon to meet one, or both, 
of tho officers at a particular place not far from the 
fort This concession was scouted- 

I also sent out a Chitrili headman, an andent 
warrior with a slashed insage. to see what he could 
effect This man wa$» undoubtedly, faithful to me. be¬ 
cause Sher Afrul was known to owe him a grudgSp 
and would certainly kill him at the first opportunity. 
He went to see the two, and found them firm about 
my surrendering^ Amongst others^ he saw^ a certain 
man named Gulwali, whose business seemed to be to 
watch those nobles on Umra Khin's behalf. This indiy^ 
vidual sent me word, confidentially, that his master was 
all for peace* and that it was the young eWefe who were 
the instigators of all the evils we suflerEd, Umra Kh^n, 
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he s^dp was now only anxIous^ to airange ^mattisrs so 
that the faults he had committed might be forgiven^ 
but the other two playai for their own hand—merely 
to get money* 

The doorway leading into the stable enclosure was 
protected during the day^, at Sifat^s instance^ by a semi* 
circular outside wall* properly Joopholed—a moderately 
successful work. To build it was, however^ difficult, on 
account of the ground being saturated with rafn-water 
and sewage which we could not drain away. 

My discomfort and weakness attained tiioir worst 
on this day. Both were extreme, but henceforward ! 
began to mend rapidJy. 






CHAPTER XXVn 


OUR LOWEST POINT—AND A FLAO 

I^EXT mommg, Friday^ otir deserter acquainbinoe 
^ ^ brought me a note from the Khdn of ShifiAj 
asking me, formally, to permft a conference between 
one of my officers and Edwardes and Fowler. He 
solemnly declared that he would be personally respon¬ 
sible for the safety of anyone I sent, and that, conse^ 
qucntly, there ne^ be no cause for anxiety on that 
score, I answered the ex-sergeant from the p|rapet 
that I was willing to send an officer to a particular 
poi Larded tree, which I indicated, but no farther^ The 
iTtan ansiiFercd that his master would only allow the 
interview to take place at the Musjid in the bazaar. 
He was then told that my answer ivas SnaL 

Whitchurch got a short note soon afterw'anls froni 
Fowler^ which told us that^ out of their whole party^ 
only twelve were aliviL We learned, for the first dme^ 
some details of what look pla<% at Reshun during the 
paricyings there. The story has already been told ; it 
is only alluded to here because it confirmed, if eonfir* 
mation was neoessaT>''p the suspicion that there had been 
perhdy. Our unhappy friends, while watching a game 
of polo, at the invitation of the rascally Muhammed 
Isa, were seized^ thnqw'n down, and bound ^ 

Umra^s Diwdn came to pay me a visit during the 
aRemoon. Gurdon and ] saw him together. He gravely 
advised mep as a friend, to give up the fort, and not die 
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of Starvation. This refnark pleased me, as the Chilnili 
I sent to the the day before; fixsUshly bragged 

that wc had food enough to last for months. Happily, 
our besiegerSp reflecting upon the characteristics of thdr 
race, believed the exact opposite of his assertion A 
long talk ended in the Diw^n Saliib going away unsuc¬ 
cessful, but theory. 

In the fort wc ivero far from happy. Not only had 
the enemy captured a large number of rifles at Re&bun^ 
but also the whole of the ammunition intended for 
the levies ordered up from Gilgit Worst of all, it was 
known that Powder had a large quantity of gun -cottoa 
with him, and that hts surviv'ing Sepoys, all Muham- 
medans^ knew how to use it These facts spread a 
certain constemation through the fort for a few days 
— more, indeed, than I was aware until after it 
bad subsided. 

Now', my head clerk went on a secret errand to 
the Xh^s. He took with him revolvers and watches 
for their acceptance, and did his best to stimulate their 
covetousnss, but to little purpose. Loyal he certainly 
waSj and not without ability, but it is uo disparage* 
ment of him if 1 record my belief that my old iHcnd 
and clerk, Abdul Hakim, would probably have been more 
siicce^fuL He was more experienced, had greater force 
of will, and mom power of concentradnig his mind on a 
particular object Amir Ali whispered to the Khs^ni 
that, if they would hand over Ldw^ardes and Powler 
to me. Of get them into the fort in any way they 
pleasedt they should receive a large specified reward. 
The bribe waj to be paid in uncoined gold+ lent to me 
fay the little Mchtar. Consequently, it could be paid 
without anyone's knowlet^c, 

1 also serit them a solemn promise that, if they 
would do as I asked^ the service sliouJd never be 
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forgotten, and they might nely upon me as a friend 
ever It seemed that, on hearmg> my 

message, they talked together in undertones for some 
timev and then told AmiV AH that, willing as they ^ 
were to oblige me in this matter^, if they could do so 
with any hope of success, my proposal was impractic¬ 
able* They were w^atched, they said, by Sher Afzurs 
men. Moreover, the facts must eventually leak out, 
and bring them to shame before the livhole Musalmdn 
world t while Umra Khdn would be furious. Amfr 
All pressed tbemp as far a.'; he dared, but unsuccess¬ 
fully. 

He told me afterwards that the ch^e^s were ncjt 
really afraid of the Chitrdlis, nor were they influenced 
by anything approaching to shames but that timra 
Khin had spi^ everywhere^ and that it was Gulwali;, 
the man already mentioned^ and others of the same 
class^ that they feared. After the conference had Lasted 
a considerable tim^ Sher Afzul got news of it. where¬ 
upon he at once hurried thither with all his headmen. 

Then followed a long talk, in w^hkh Amir Ah 
played a spirited part We have his own wotd for 
it He argued, unanswerably, in reply to many attempts 
to sediio^ him from his aJlegiancCi that, according to ^ 
the principles of Isl^m. Musalm^ns must pray for and Y 
serve their ruling king without any regard to the 
religion professed by that king; therefore* the Muhani- 
medans in the fort were acting in obedience to the 
teaching of their Koran^ and were ready, all of them^ 
to sacrifice themselves and die for their king and 
Superior ofheen He was then laughingly asked how 
reinrorcements could cross the Shandur at that time 
of the year “The Pass,” answered the alert Amfr 
All, ^'■iviU be worked into a plain by the thousands 
of men tramping over it from Gilgit” 
s 
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After seeing Edwardes and Fowier, and listening 
to ureir unhappy talc, he returned, bringing with him 
the Djwdn ^hib, wha asked to see me^ so that he 
’’ be given a ftnaJ definite answer to take to 

Umra Kh^rr [ cjtcused myseJf, however, because it 

morning. 

We aid not trust our opponents enough to give any- 
one an excuse for approaching the walls after dark 
Neverthcle&i, GuJwali was allowcxl to see Wafaddr, 
and the individual with the scarred face. There was 
a gTMt parade of secrecy, and Amir Ali was not 
^rmitted to be present Afterwards, they told me 
that Gulwali asseverated that Qmra Khin was ex- 
temcly well disposed tow^s the Government of 
India, and then added, as his own private conviction, 
toat the two Kh^na in Chitii] were " a prey to avarice." 
He alw expressed a wish to see me, secretly, at night, 
and offered to take a letter either to Umra Kh 4 n or 
to Peshawer, There was a suspicion, not to say a 
hope, in my mind that Gulwali wa.s himself a " prey 
to avarice," ^d I determined to test this at once. 

A r had seen, w'ith Sbtr 

Afzul myhttle friend. Muhammed Wali. who was, he 
fought, friendly to me at heart, ipid therefore all 
toe more obliged to pose as an irreconcilabit Op the 
last occasion that my clerk went out he took a Gilgiti 
sftiv'ant with him, who contrived to get hold of certain 
news which was believed m the bazaar. It was that 
i^ular t™p 5 . as well as Hunza, Nagar. and Gdgit 
levies, had reached Maatuj. 

March, brought back the crafty 
i/iwan tor another long conversation with Gurdon and 
me He want^ a definite answer, he said, about my 
going to JmM and nothing more But it was pointed 
out that he had already received it Forthwith, he 
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proceeded to the ivhole qiHstion yet once more. 

Then he toudicd upon tJic importance, the nccessrt>% of 
my sending an officer to talk to Fowler and Edwardra. 
t gav-e my former reply, but the Diw^n Sahib in¬ 
sisted that neither one nor both of the oflScers could 
be sent to the place fixed upon by m<L Whereujjon 
I express^ my sorrow. The envoy nejoinod by play¬ 
ing his highest trump. Looking me straight in the 
face he asked, ^Supposing Umra KhAn^s conditions 
were not agreed to, what is to prevent us from taking 
the two British officers down to the river and killing 
them I replied gravciy, ^ What prevents me, Oiw;in 
Sahibp from ordering you now into the courtyard to 
be shot?'^ A shade ^owly passed over hjs face and 
left it grey and rdaxecL Probably the Uiwjn Sahib 
had never been so taken aback in his life. 1 im¬ 
proved the occasion and sermonised a little, when he 
plucked up again, but without his former siujuraitoe. 

He professed to know nothing of the circumstances 
attending die capture of the Reshun detachment, so that 
most of my remarks about the shamcfulness of treachery 
fell rather flat Reverting to his first proposalr he con¬ 
fessed that Umra Khin knew that he h^ committed 
himself, and now wajitcd to make amends by acting 
as my protector, and by escorting me honourably to 
Peshawer, He added that all the tribes were up from 
Chilis to Bajour; even Hunza, Nagar, Gilgit, and 
Khushwaktia had risen. Naturally there was no reply 
to any of these statements save a gesture of com- 
po^re. Wdl, would I giv^ Wm a letter to Umra 
Khin? “Certainly I will" "When is the truce to 
end?'’ “At the pleasure of the Khitns.'* 

Finally, he declared we need be in no anxiety about 
our friends; that he* personally, would watch over them 
and never let them out of tus sight until Lhiy were 
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safe with Untra Khdn. This was an mdiincct mtiniatiDn 
that he wanted a We were obliged to con^ 

dilate this man m spite of hh imtating rudeness, for 
he obviously had the pow^r to worry or help Edwardes 
Fowler So vrc gave him mciney and soft speeches 
instead of the harsh reprimand he dcsen'ed My 
lettc^, which he carded to Umra Khdn, after men¬ 
tioning the capture of two of my officers, went on to 
say that if they were taken in fair warfare I had 
notlijng to complain about, but if they were sei^&ed by 
perfidy then “you ought to send them back to me at 
once ^vith a letter of apologyp" By sq doing, he iivas 
told, he would show himself a man of honour and a 
princely character. He was furthermore exhorted to 
send back to me all his prisoners, to withdraw his 
forces from ChitrdI, and trust to the leniency of the 
Government of India, 

At dusk Shcr Afeul hauled down his flag of tme^ 
so we had to do the same with ours, i hoped to have 
prolonged the armisb'ce for another day or two^ but 
had no plaiisbie excuse. However^ there had b^ a 
form^ cessation of hostilities for six whole days, and 
no firing of any kind since the n^ht of the isth, with 
the exception of the two shots on the 17th, while the 
white flags were flying. 

So there was to be no mote and easy strolling 
except^ at night. Even during the tmcc^ 
v afadar, knowing his fcllow^conntiymeni's natural in¬ 
stincts, was alw'ays begging us not to expose oursdves 
on me w'cst wall. A European head within thirtv ^-ards 
of him would, I suppose, have been a hcsirt-buming 
^ptation to any Chitrilli or Pathin with a rifle in 
hi5 hands. 

It had been settled that the man, Gulw'ali, was to 
be brought into the fort after dark to see me secretly. 
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Gui'dpn had 3 >. Chit/sili ^ervaiiti who was sent 

out to fetch him tn from a pre-arranged p[ac& VVhcn 
he got there he found himself in an ambufth, and men 
sprang forth to seize him, but he kept his wits, tearing 
himself ^way from his would-be captors, at the same 
time calling out loudly to the soldiers on the Gun- 
tower to fir& There ivas a little shDoting, but all soon 
quietened do™, although the Kashmfr riflemen on the 
garden parapet kept sending reports that large numbers 
of the enemy were massing to the south-east 

For two nights in succession it had rained hardL 
The tops of the walls had to be covered with tar¬ 
paulins to prevent their melting away^ because the 
parapets had little or no wood in their constructioTiTi 
and consisted merely of stones and mud mortar. 

This night (the 23rd) I tried, with only moderate 
success, to illuminate the west wall by means of a large 
bonfire During the night Sifat's enclosure was left un¬ 
guarded. It was imperfectly loopholed on each side 
of its huge gate on the w^cat, and when we retired from 
it at darkj the one or two loopholes there were could 
be used by the enemy from the opposite aide A 
great fire of logs w^as lit in the middle of the quad¬ 
rangle, between the fort main-door and the cnclosuire 
gate just refenred to. Our strong fort entrance was 
securely harricaded every night with stonca and timber ; 
but it had a square manholcp about four feet above the 
ground, which would give exit to any one tending the 
fire. Eu^ as may be supposed, nobody was anxious 
for the job, therefore, long before morning it faded 
down. No lire, however big, could be expected to 
last till daylight without being properly stokccL 

Early on the 24th the old familiar sniping into the 
fort from Danin began agalm The rain poured down 
in a ceaseless torrent, carrying away, at length, a good 
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lar^ttiass of ttie parapet wail on the west E\'ery one 
was wet throu^'h and miscfable, while the sentries and 
the w'ater-guards were in a deplorable condition. A 
little rum was pven to thtsse who liked it, and tea to 
the rest, as th^ catne oR* duty. During the [doming 
some one imagined that he heard the sound of a gun 
booming in the distance, but it was not repeated, and 
the excitement caused by the statement soon died aw^y 
again. 

Harley's orderly, one of the 14th Sikhs, got a bullet 
through his turban; his scalp also was slightly cuL 
As soon as his head was dressed in the ho&piul he 
resumed his work; but instead of being grateful for a 
lucky escape, the man went about muttering extreme 
annoyance at the damage done to his head-dress. He 
was amusingly inconsolable about it 

The enemy were persbtent if not particularly 
energetic, and »ve had no communication from Shcr 
Afzul ^1 day, a noteworthy circumstance; Our friendly 
Olitrdirs wen* downcast In their eyes I had behaved 
wrongly in declining to accept the terms offered me 
^ven my friend Wafaddr waxed gently reproachful, 
although he put his complaint in the fbmi of an historical 
.%* reminiscence. In that country, he remarked, in a dreamy 
manner, as though addressing nobody in particular, 
whenever a small garrison found itself helpless, and 
^eaguered by a large force, it w'a.s always the custom 
for it to capitulate, when it Invariably received good 
treatment Such observations indicated that Wafadilr 
had not been uninfluenced by the crafty Gulwalt. Yet 
I did not distrust hint He was very impressionable, 
ut not disloyal. But If he spoke the feelings of the 
most trustworthy of the boy-Mehtar's followers, the 
sentiments of the rest could be easily guessed; a sleep* 
less eye must be kept upon them. 
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Rain continued to fall heavsly^ the day^ and we 
were surprised as wdJ as delight^ at the comparatively 
little dainage it did to the walls. For seventy-two 
hours there had been no mitigation of the downpour 
The men could hardly get dty in the daytime before 
being drenched again in tte evening, when they had 
to stay near their alarm posts. All night long thej" 
were sickening with fever and dysentery* for^the cold 
windp blowing on their saturated clothes, chilled them 
blue- As the officer of the watch went his rounds 
cfvciy half-hour^ he was, for all practical purposes^ con- 
tinuaJly in the open. His plight was as bad as the 
men's. 

Ofir fM'rd &/ finished as miserably as the 
enemy optside couJd have desired. 

Early next morning {the ^5th)^ the clouds seemed 
breaking, as I viewed them from the top of the short 
flight of stairs which led from my room to the continu¬ 
ous rool^ A man accustomed to make the best of 
circumstances often finds some compensation for the 
most discouraging events- Hence the comforting reflect 
don came to me that whatever harm the continuous 
rain was causing us, it secured us against an outbreak 
of hrct a contingency which we always had in mind. 
Bringing my eyes and thoughts from the clouds 1 
noticed, at my feet, what looked like a very small flag 
stuck into the mud of the roof Two or three other 
little banners abo displayed themselves- In ansivcr to 
my questionsi a man shouted back from the Gun 4 ower 
that they were put there to slop the rain; and certainly 
the sky was fast clearing up. 

On further inquir>v I leamt that Shuja-ul-Mulk 
observing the great discornfort we were m from the 
raim had asked Miin Rihat Shih, shifty fellow- 
subject from Peshawer, to stop it as a favour to him. 
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The method u^ed by the Miin, a man none the less 
venerated, because he was a notorious rascal, was to 
write vers^ from the Koran on slips of paper, and then 
fix them in the eleft end of suitable sticks Possibly 
the wily fellow perceived that the atmosphere was getting 
lighter. However that may be, the sky quickly cleared 
sun burst forth, and the earth be^ rapidly to 
dry, Musalmins in the fort referred to the ind- 

r gestuTO of smiling self-depreciation, as if 

feartul of appearing vain - glorious, but not without a 
glance of mild and half-contemptuous triumph, which 
pj^nly ^d, « What can your religion show to rival 
t^? I have frequently seen bad weather change, 
peculiar ceremonials, on the Indian frontier, and 
If I could forget the times of failure also, my human 
tenden^ to v^ue wonderment would have been greatly 
strengthen^. Failures, nevertheless, in my experience; 
are much less frequent than successes, a fact probably 
attnbutable to the weather-wisdom of my cloud-com- 
(^bng friends. There was a good deal of shooting 
the whole of this day, and a httle desultory firing kept 
on until half-past nine. Afterwards tliere was quiet. 

Tuesday, March 26th, marked the final appearance 
of the seven-pounder, which has been already related 
A^Sikh was killed in one of the towers from a bullet 
which ente^ at a loophole. The enemy did not like 
f Opened a furious lire upon the 

^ ^ arrangement for dead Hindus, 

observed, the corpse 
^ carried d^n to the waterway and thrust out into 
e riVM wtto some unavoidable cym motion, which 
attracted notice, and started a fusiladc. 

CarnpbcU had, and doubtless still has, a remarkable 
* and in return possesses a power of 

attraction for them. His servants and orderlies were 
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devoted to hJiTL Uncommon Un^istic gifts increased 
his influence, and he was constantly having Oriental 
visitors in his sick-room. In this way, he used to hear 
the Opinions current in the fort, and. without perhaps 
bdng conscious of the fact, he was in himself a useful 
intelligence department Of course, at times they told 
him the wildest stories, probably with the amiable in¬ 
tention of cheering his spirits. His orderly at that time, 
an exceptionally handsome Muhammedan cavalry soldi^ 
from his own regiment, the Centra] Indian Horse, used 
to report to his master the common talk of the garrison. 
This man warned CampbcIJ that a great attack might 
be now expemed, as it was the end of the annual fast, 
when Musalmdns art exceptionally fanatical. The pre¬ 
dicted danger was a straight, determined charge across 
the streak of white sand, from the big sangar up-stream 
on the river’s edge, delivered suddenly in broad day¬ 
light against the covered way. Campbell passed on 
this warning to me; and from that time forward we had 
a picket in the water-passage all day, as well as by night 
Long after dark there was intense excitement for a 
while It was reported that a man outside, after shouting 
for one of our local servante by name, appealed to 
the guards not to shoot, because he had a letter for me. 
Guidon hurried to the parapet with the Chitiilt asked 
for, but they could get no answer to their call The 
sentries explained that the first man had been joined 
by another, and that both had then gone away together. 
We wciB, consequently, left in doubt whether it was 
really a messenger for us who had approached the Gun- 
tower, or whether it was some “ devilry of the enemy. 
The man never came back. The enemy lit a blazing 
Are inside their sangar in the middle of the garden. 
We volleyed at it once or twice; but without percep¬ 
tible effect. 
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The riext day (the 27th), at noon, there was jubi- 
lation over a story that one of the Sikhis had killed 
a man* whose body* in testimony thereof, Uy exposed 
some seven hundred yards distant How^ever, there 
was some uncertainty about the object pointed ou^ 
and as no one ran forward to carry it away, it prob¬ 
ably was not a corpse* But the little incident 
indicates the difficulty we found in retaliating on the 
Sher Afzulites. Since the 3 td of March we had thus 
far suffered nineteen casualties ; hut wc were not 
absolutely certain of having hit one of the enemy in 
return. It is very hard, even for a good Sikh, to 
shoot a running man at a range of 800 or 1000 yards- 
The only reasonable chance is to volley at hiiUp but 
our ammunition required to be strictly conservoi 
Moreover, m^n at thc5s$ distances we never saw any 
one, except for a very short time, as figures occa¬ 
sionally ran from cover to cover or darted through 
the trees on the west of the bazaar. 

As this was the last day of the Muhammedan 
Fast we conjectured that a desperate attack might 
be made on the eve of the famous festival, which 
would begin with the fir^t sight of the new moon; 
but there was no such attack. Indeed, the care of 
themselves that the Path^n part of the enemy showisd, 
and their want of enterprise, always surprised me. 
until t learned long afterwards of the deadly nature 
of the fighting at Reshun^ not only before^ but after 
the two Britiah officers had been decoyed on to the 
polO'ground and seiEed* The story goes, that the 
final rush after that catastrophe was so valiantly met 
by Dhurm Singh, the brave Gurkha subad^, and his 
men, that the Pathin losses w^ene terrible, and not fully 
realised until the dead came to be buried (Jmra Khdu* 
it L3 said, was so angered and troubled when he heard 
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the tmthK that he gave emplia^ orders For no more 
direct assaults on our troops, when entrenched^ ever to 
be made. If this is true, the devoted little band that 
marched to our assistance with such amazing courage, 
did greatly relieve us from our enemies even at the 
very moment it was overwhelmed and destroyed- 

The night passed off with no excitement, except 
between two and three in the mornings when the 
Kashmir Rifles burnt a good many cartri^es. It was 
explained that they heard suspicious nois« at the foot 
of the walL 

Thursday, the 2Sth, was the great Muhammedan 
Festival of the We supposed that the compfi^ 

tive lassitude of our besiegers mighti perhaps, be due 
to their obligation to fast daily till sundown; and that 
now the trying month was ended we might expect 
them to show more resoludoit In the afternoon, 
of the Chitr^is in the fort gave way to passionate 
sorrow. The poor fellow's younger brother had called 
from outside tliat their father had been killed by us 
in a sangar at Danin. 

Just before sunset, letters were brought to the gate 
under a ** cea!^-fire." They were from Drosb, one from 
Edwardes, and one from Umra KhAn A short enclosed 
note from Fowler begged Campbell, tf ever he got 
the chance, to ^ke care of the pony marc stolen from 
the writer at Reshun. Edwardes made tis melanchoty 
with the details of the tragedy at Reshun- Umra 
Kh4n wrote that he had received my letto, and 
appreciated its remarks ** Having sent for the 
Englishmen,'' he continuedp **J told them they were 
at Jibeily to choose one of the thme following pro¬ 
posals !— 

if they wished to go to the colonel at Cliitril 

1 would send them lliere; 
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“(2) if theji- wanted to fd to Jandol I would take 
th™ to Jatidol; and 

*^(3) Hkcd to rcmaan at Drosh they could 

do so. 

“ Both the Englishmen said that they would go to 
the colonel at Chitril, if thdr Sepoys were also released 
with them; butp otherwise, without the Sepoys, they 
would not go to Chiti^L [ told them that their Sepoys 
would not in any case be allowed to go with thcjiL 
For this reason they have remEtined 1 told them to 
write to you whatever they wanted to write, either in 
English or in Persian, as they liked. They said * Very 
welL^ God willing, both letters will reach you and 
make known all particulars. Farther, rest aasuied as 
regards me^ and always let me know about yourself 
[ have detained the Sepoys because they are Musal- 
m^ns, all Muhammedans being brethren.'' 

Edwardes confirmed what Umra Khdn had written 
about his offers to them. It is generally believ'^cd 
these were made by Umra Khin in a hilarious mood, 
and they were undoubtedly received by most of his 
hearers as an excellent joke Snp|X3Sing the British 
officers had elected to return to Chitr^L, It js certain 
that they would still have been detained^ with or 
without plausible excuse, for Umra Khin^s chief hope 
at tbis^ time, lay in the high value of his hostages 

This was a rojitarkable clay in the annals of the sicgCp 
I had often lamented not having with me my British 
Agent's flag, which had been left behind at Gilgit 
Possibly I was getting superstitious cin the subject, and 
imagined that its absence brought us ill-luck. It s^med 
almost improper, not to say iUczgal, to fight without 
the Union Jack floating over our heads. Also^ many 
people were getting dowuliearted, for our prospects 
were undeniably a little cloudy. So we went Into 
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committee on the subject, and d^ed we must have 
a Harley, of course, at once produced a Sikh 

soldier who was a good needleman; he had men 
equal to every cmeigcncy. Shuja-ul-Mulk gave me 
some ^eap, red-dyed dothr a blue turban being also 
contributed, and some white cotton material Whit¬ 
church s share was important He possessed an 
^pty tin of navy-cut tobacco with a picture of a 
Jack upon it, which we used as a pattern. The 

L scissors, needle, and thread 

the Sikh set to work. The width of the stripes and 
their other proportions were earnestly debated ■ the 
pole, and ever>-thi[ig connected with it, wens' also 
anxiously discussed. When the flag was finished, a 
day later, and brought for final inspection, we found 
It ^mirable in every way, except that its contriver 
had sought to improve upon our national ensign by 
sewing in the middle a crescent and crossed swords 
cut out of white stuff. He was a little upset by our 
want of appreciation, and went away slowly to remove 
his own particular creations. 

The flag was carefully erected on the top of the 
lofty tower to the south-west, at night, for it was a 
long oration, and wc did not want anyone hit, as 
that might look like a bad omen. At early dawn, 
and every morning afer, when one capped to the 
fluttering rag, a smile of confidence, one might 
almost say the smile of adoration for a fetish, accom¬ 
panied the action. 

During a siege, as wdl as in all other occasions of a 
man ^ife, there is plenty of room for superstirion. We, 
for instance, will always believe that this flag turned the 
^le of our fortunes from the moment it was run up 
In truth it helped us greatly. It cheered our hearts and 
stiffened our backs. Critical eyes have since discovered 
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tha.t it was made tncoinc^ly^ that certain narrow white 
stripes weipe all of the saioe widths so that it could never 
have been down upside down m a signal of distress. 
Happier are we that such a contingency was never 
provided for. Sentiment still hangs about this impro¬ 
vised Union Jack. It is one of my dearest possessions 



CHAPTER XXVIII 

REACTTON 

'T'HE daily detail of work in the way of st rengthjening 
old defences, inventing new ones, or m devising 
weena or fresh places for bringing a Hanking fire upon 
important points^ would be tedious to record ; but evAy 
night all spare hands were thus employed in carrying 
out plans which had been devised during lliu day* 

A committee was convened, with Townsbend as 
president, and Gurdon and Harley as the two other 
members, to recommend Whitchurch for the Victoria 
CroM, in compliance with the official regulations on the 
subject Upon the pretceedings being handed to me, I 
wrohs a forwarding note to go with them, jn which I 
fulfilled, to the extent of my power, the solemn promises 
I had made to the dying Baifd. It was wdJ to have 
this record completed proper!}', and betimes, for no one 
could say what might happen within the next few weeks, 
who might be killed or who left 

On the 29th March I sent a note answering Umra 
KbAn briefly: a mem polite acknowledgment of his 
letter Cafopbell also wrote to Fowler, with the object 
of cheering him and Edwardcs. The Jandol Kh^s 
sent me word that Umra Khin had already left Drosh 
for Bajour^ so that if I wanted to make peace (their 
term for a surrender) I must give fifteen days"^ notice 
beforehand^ to allow time for them to communicate 
tt'ith their chief. He himself bad bade me be of good 
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cheefj and started off with the encoura^iiig remark that 
by his ordco the fort was not to be ^nishecL" Umra 
Khan was undoubtedly a person possessed of some 
humotn: of a peculiar kind 

A man who came for my letter produced a shoulder 
qf mutton and some country tobacco ; a bit of the 
meat to make quite sure, was offered to a dog, who 
and so remoTip''ed cur doubts. The joint was 
then devoted to the sick people in hospitals 

We were closely bdeaguered. A double cordon 
s^tched round the fort tightly. On the night of 
tfe aSth a very good fellow, Mir Hamza, who de- 
setves to be recordcd^-excn if my coUecdon of un- 
comfortable names in this book is already large, 
—tried to pass through the enemy's lines with a note, 
but only a few yards from the walls he was chal- 
leiigedp and obliged to race back. This man, years 
before, ^ said to have saved Colonel John BiddulpK 
m admirable author and a renowned frontier officer, 
rom capture by the “ Wrestler "(referred to on page 

Any attempt upon us would have been out of 
question on this date, so Jjght was the sky with 
tta young cnescent moon. To tho north, tliiat wondef" 
ful mass of snow mountain, looked as lovely and as 
unsymj^thetic as ever. Its beauty always made one 
melan^oly, nor could it be looked upon without a 
long sigh and sad thoughts of tbcec far away at home, 
who were, we knew, suffering much mens for us than 
we suffer^ ourselvci We couJd only repay their 
MStioua thoughts w'ith others as tender, [f wc could 
but tow sent them a single line of lovcy a 4eight 
Would have been lilted from our hearts, 
t* * notable triumph this same evening. 

It has been already told how we sought to illuminate the 
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walls at night, and so keep the besiegers off them, by 
^e-balls during demonstrations, and by log fires In 
nt of the main gate. Such experiments were success- 
fill to a limited extent only, Wafadir now explained 
to me a 1«^ method, with the same end In view, 
w hich sounded more promising. He showed how little 
platforms could be thrust out through horizontal slits 

P‘"c fillips be 

kindled and kept alight upon them. One man would 
nave to be emploj-ed. continuously, for each of these 
cn^sets, to feed the flames, but nothing excqst his hand 
^d wrist need ever be exposed, and then only for 
Short periods at irregular intervals. We detennjj^ 
to try mis plan experimentally on the west and the 
river sides, therefore little gangs of Chitrihs were em¬ 
ployed to construct the platforms and fix them pro- 
^ly. Ihe result was good, and would be still more 
hopeful when certain miner faults had been rectified, 
(jreat care was required in their manipulations, so that 
the fort might not be set on fire. When the breeze was 
even moderate, these illuminators cxiuld not be used 
upon the windy side. At other time.?, all that was 
n«ess^ was to put one trustworthy sentry in charge 
of the Chitrdh who added the fuel, and to keep alongside 
of each platform a large skinful of water. 

The sliock caused by the Reshnn disaster had 
aHected us all greatly, nor was it lessened by vague 
rumours of yet another catastrophe to a second force 
mwching from iMa.stuj in a devoted attempt to rescue 
Jidwardes. For obvious reasons, discussion on the sub¬ 
ject was discouraged; but, for several daj-s after the 
pnsoners had been brought to Chitnii, a sadder-faced 
com^y than we in the fort could scarce!)' have been 
found. And still, any reference to Edwanies or Fowler 
gave one a cold feeling at the heart; their late 
T 
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so doubtful. Terrtbte stories of the truettics practised 
fay Pathins on helpless captives rose to the mincip and 
there we mm, infipotent, and shut up like whipped 
children, within our four walls! We could only fix 
our jaws and grip our hands in useless angern That 
our poor friends w^ould in the end escape mutder hardly 
engaged our thoughts^ whatever our tlnoic-serving lips 
might say. T worried rny nights with doufats if enough 
had been done to save themp My cooler judgment 
said yes. My tired thoughts continually touch^ the 
question, to glance ofT, and then return again and again 
with exhausting persistence. But mental time moves 
with the speed of a hurricane^ and in particular cir- 
cumstancesp ordinary conceptions of days and |>eriods 
have no meaning. Already the events of scarcely mom 
than a w^eek past seemed ancient history^ so far distant 
that half-forgetfulness had begun to play its consoling 
part The more acutely one feels the sooner comes 
relief, no matter how deep are tJie sore places which 
remain. 

Now reaction had begun, and was nearly equal to 
the former heavy depression of the garrison. The 
^ boys^'" as Campbell termed them, were in high spirits. 
Old tins fixed to the tails of stray dogs made them 
charge the bazaar madly, and the enemy, gaping with 
surprise, was more convinced than ever that no Britishers 
are quite sane. Then after a quiet night a glorious 
spring morning ushered in Saturday, the 30th March, 
and turned all youthful fancies to thoughts of gaiety. 
Two durnmlesp atrocious caricatures of a helmeted 
British oflicer and hU turbaned orderly, w^cre madCr 
and set up the following day on the top of the 
inner dividing wall of the fort At a few hundred 
yard» anything passes for a man. I have mistaken 
artfully-disposed upright stones on a housetop for 
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wooden statues 

^ posstble fo^ so it was no wonder that the 

'"‘'S' 

fy ■ and it Was long before they guessed that 
fnore than human in the im 
pertorbabdity of the effigiea It was interesting to 
note, when the figures were brought down in the 
cvrming, for after being displayed they could not be 

untouched. 

All the bullets fell low, while the woodwork of the 
Window of the durbar hall underneath was peppered 

the ^ vigorous young foliage^ 

ttie trees hid the straw men from the middle distance 
while many of the others were so close that 
the fort walls interfered with their view. Consequently 
most of the aiming was done at over-long ranges 
upon this Sa^rday we had a stock-taking, and 
reviewed our posibon. At the then rate of expenditure. 

r”** would last up to the 

® comforEable reRection. We numbered 
^tt^jethcr 543 mouths; of whom 403 were soldiers : 
but only 343 of the latter were riftemcn actually on 
duty, the remainder being in hospital. The guard and 
«nt^ work was very heavy. It may be inleresting 
to siww how the men were distributed at this timt 
At the main west gate were ten soldiers, and at the 
garden entrance six. Each of the four parapets had 
tto inen told off for it, and each of the four towers 
absor^ yiothcr six. Thera were ten soldiers «a- 
ployirf to look after the Chitrdlia Campbell's covered 
ad a picket of twenty, tlic water-tower twenty* 
five, and the stables a similar ntunber, while the 
^rway leading out into the stables was guaided by 
^ Sikhs, After we had gone over the li^ 4nany 
ames m consultation, it was found impossible to 
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reduce this total The only other guards were six 
men over the Rdghundth Snider ammunition; that 
of the Sikhs (Martini cartridges) was kept at the 
main gate. One hundred and sixty-seven fighting 
men itumained fqr other possible work, sorties, rein¬ 
forcements, and so forth. On the whole* we had no 
just eause to complain, and, provided that the Kashmir 
RiBes had ^oome again,^ we shouJd take a great deal 
of beating. 

Discipline was carefully maintained, Engle calls 
were given as regularly as in a cantonment At fii^ 
the opposition bugler used often to blow at the same 
time, but not of late. Possibly, we thought, he had 
gone up the valley^ Mastuj way, with the Chitrili 
contingents, which were seen to be constantly moving 
in th.^t direction^ These contingents travelled along 
the ridges to the west on the sky-line just out of 
range, a sensible precaution, hut none the less LrHiating 
on that account 

All the Sikhs were wonderfully cheery" and eager. 
Excitement delights them; thoughts of bloodshed 
brighten their handsome faces with pleasant smiles. 
Commanding them, under Harley, was their own 
subaddr, a splendid old fellow who had grown grey il^ 
the service of the Queen. Strange as it may sound 
to Western eara, he was everlastingly haranguing his 
company. His voice was strident, and lacerated one's 
nerves with its monotonous clamour, but no one would 
have dreamed of asking him to modulate it Many 
Easterns am like somo Anglo-Saxon women, and hav^c 
to talk to help them to think This old Sikh officer 
was as strict as he was brave, 1 never approached 
the main gatc^ which might he looked upon as the 
headquarters of Harley's men, although they were also 
at the watm^ door, on watch over the Chitr^lis, on the 
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top of the towers, and at evei>' other important place, 
wthout the guard tumbling out to present arms^ white 
the bugler sounded a point of war. The old subadir 
would have been disconsolate at any remission of mili* 
taiy courtesy, although subsequently he was induced 
to relax it to some extent At the beginning of the 
sicgi^ I was generally known as the “Colonel," an 
honoraiy rank bestowed upon me for eonvcnicnc& 
the word "BnUsh Agent" being troublesome for 
Unentals to pronounce; but the Sikhs had now 
given me the brevet of "General," which stuck to 
me long afterwards, and, like my former descrip, 
tion, was not a little confusing to people who did not 
knou- me well, but had always heard that I was a 
Civilian. 

Perhaps the most pleasant thing about the Sikhs, 
the kind, gay, fricRdly looks they gave one; as if 
thwe were some simple old joke always on hand. Men 
wlro Muld so keep up their spirits after the hard work, 
bad food, and continual exposure they bad experienced, 
must be jiractically invincible. 

They were a great contrast to the sad, heavy faces 
of most of the Righundths, whether Gurkhas or Dograa 
yet It must in fairness be said that these men knew 
iiWc or no Hindustani, the speech used by the British 
officcra; and that to draw forth the splendid soldierly 
(jualitSes of Gurkhas^ particuJar officers are required, 
who any accustomed to them, and able to gain thdr 
liking in intimate converse. With one additional 
officer, for instance, my former companion and assi^- 
C G. Bruce of the Sth Gurkha.^ these men would 

national grin, a thing 
ivhich darkness scareeb* hides. But we had only three 
ntish ofiiccrs altogether for regimental duties, and 
Uiey were overworked, so that the Kashmir soldiers 
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had to b* lerft greatly to thdr own leaders—brave but 
ill-in5tnictcd meiL 

Sunday^ tite 3 ^*^^ ^ was ^ist day cf aut‘ 

fourth tortk of siege. 

Our Chitrdli friends stated tbeir conviction that the 
morning would reveal new sangars dose up to us on 
the wesL They were r^ht in supposing that we should 
have evidence of the cnem/s activily^^ but they did 
not guess the exact form it would take: At the noith 
corner^ the Sikhs, heanng a rattle of stones during 
the night, fired a few shots. Daylight showed that 
some eight or nine yards of rough wall had been erected^ 
sloping ffom the enemy^s up-stream sangar towards the 
Water's edge The firing from the iVorth-tPwer had, 
socminglyp stopped the building of a screened way^ 
more or less j^raliel to our own, on the farther side 
of the sand-spit Again, on the opposite side of the 
rivcTj a brand new approach displayed itself exactly 
opposite to the end of CampbelFs covered passage It 
could not do veiy^ much harm, however, for the addition 
timbers, thought fully arranged, panied it 
sufficiently^ Probably it was designed chidfly to guard 
gainst men being sent out of the fort at night to swim 
down the river. One peculiarity of all the sangars, 
except that facing our west fronts was that no loop¬ 
holes could be discemesl, even with the best field- 
glasses. They were so cleverly contrived that one 
never knew the result of a shot, or where to shoot; 
consequently! ^ our cartridges were precious^ w'c rarely 
hred at them at aJL 

At haif-past four tn the afternoon there was anotherf 
parle)^ We ceased firing, but the sangar across the river 
probably could not see the white flags displayed, for 
U kept rattling away at us, but did no haim The 
envoy was the ancient woman, who came to ssyj by 
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word of motitii. that Shcr AfKul was prepared to give 
me a safe conduct to Alastuj, and also to mend the 
roads. He would, in addition, have all our stores and 
baggage carried by villagers. In short, he proposed 
that wc should evacuate the fort with alJ the honours 
of warf but this was to be my very last chance. 
Supposing I refused to listen to him he would not 
attempt to negotiate with me again. 

One encouraging remark the old woman made was 
that no troops were advancmg from GiigiL As this 
WM gratuitous—and bearing in mmd that ChitriJis 
slick to the truth so tcnaciousJyf as somebody has re¬ 
marked, that it IS Jinpossibie to get it from ihcoi 

it looked as if a relieving force were approaching^ 
The woman also handed in a letter, neither signed 
nor sealed—hut said to be written at the dictation, 
and on behalf of all the notables of Chitril^which 
calmly stated that I, personally, had told them at 
Giirat they were at liber^ to choose anyone they 
pleased as Mchtar. Although it seemed almost un- 
nccessajy to answer so absurd a statement, I contra¬ 
dicted it dLspassionateJy in a signed document, for 
perhaps some person was disseminating falsehoods 
which my silence might be held to substantjati-:. 
On the other hand, it was cquaJly probable that my 
answer would be read out as an admission of that 
or any other untruth. 

The Chitralis in the fort were allowed to talk freely 
with Shcr Afzufs messenger, but some of my people 
were present to hear what they said. The rest of her 
news proved of small importance^ In reply to Sher 
Afrufs verbal message, was told to say that he 
had better send a letter 5be had only been gone a 
few minutes, when men hurried up to the gate 
with a polite invitabon for Amir All to go and play 
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polo with Shcf Afzul I We h^ anticipated 3 visiy 
different rc^n for their htirry; and if our besiegers 
Were hutnorista, which doubtless they were noh they 
certainly "sold me" this time, as the slang phrase 
runs. With etjuaj politeness, they were assured by 
my clerk that stress of business alone prevented his 
going back with them. 

We had in the fort a man who had given us valu-^ 
able help all through, but particularly before the siege 
began. He was a person of h^h rank, and, happily for 
us, he knew that the triumph of Sher Afzul would be 
synchronous with his own death, for there was hatred 
tetwren them. On this account, chiefly, our friend 
Futtch Ali Sl^h, whose house;, already referred to, was 
directly opposite, at seven hundred yards interval, our 
south wall, had done all in his power to help Gurdon 
to collect the supplies which alone enabled us to 
mainUin our position. He was as faithful as W'afadkr, 
and for identical reasons. On the rst of April he told 
^ that two little companies of men we had observed 
TOvelling down the valley, were very likely returning 
Tom Mastuj, and that, in his opinion, a Gtl^t force 
must cer^nly have arrived there. Should that be true, 
e ought Sher Afzul would probably make a grand 
attempt to get hold of the fort by stratagem within 
the next four or five days. While it was yet dark, 
swn after three in the morning, two jandolis near 
tfie Gun*tower shouted that they had brought a letter 
for me, from the Commissioner of Periiawer, and 
wished to deliver it personally. The British officer 
on watch shouted back, using Wafadar as his mouth- 
piece, that ^ey should place the letter on a .stone 
w themselves retire, or else bring it in the day- 
time. * ' 

Small numbers of the enemy were then observed to 
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be collecting round the messengers, whereupon 

the guard wns ordered to This little incident 

subsequently diverted our thoughts^ for, of course, the 
men might have been well paid to get a letter through, 
w*tch ^uld not be done secretly except in the way they 
adopted. On the other hand, it might have been merely 
a rescally attempt to get sufficiently near the walls to 
light a fire under the tower, the adventurers them- 
mJvcs being secure frotn harm after the **cease-fire" 
had sounded. We could not remember how the wind 
blcu' that mght, whether on the south wall, so as to 
help ^ tnttndiary or in another directloa However, 
what IS quite certain is, that Gurdon was right to run 
no nsk, and therefore to give the order to fiie 

One of the agreeable observations of the ancient 
dam^ on the previous evening, was that the Sher 
Afzulites were busily engaged in making scaling laddws 
foi^a determined attack. The ChitrAlisin the fort also 
told C^pbell that they thought hostile marksmen 
mig t build themselves bullet-proof nests of fascines or 
^gots in the surround ing trees, and harass us greatly. 
To be ready for a seaUng party, which by common 
consent was to attack the south wall especially, for that 
was admittedly our weakest flank, Wafad^r and 1 got 
out some long spears from a storeroom, and placed 
them conveniently for my scratch picket to use through 
certain long, slit loopholes below the banquette on the 
south. As for the men climbing into the trees, there 
never much anxiety on that point. The Kashmir 
Rifles riddled the upper branches habitually, and very 
likely, from their inferior shooting were, in that way a 

real protection to usL 

Eveiybody asked after the siege why we had not 
cut down those trees. Nobody reflected on the time 
necessary for such an operation, even if we had possessed 
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good Axes and skilled woodsmen. As a matter of fact, 

we went in with bare poles all round us, and in a hurry; 
WT came out with the trees in full foliage* There is 
no doubt that, in this particular instance, the dense 
foliage on all sides did little harm; for, if it allowed 
the enemy to get fairly near„ it also gave us a valuable 
screen. If our opponents had been determined enough 
to climb into the fort along the two or three overhang¬ 
ing boughs, or to assail us from the upper bitmchea, 
they would certainly have been able to capture or 
demolish the Gun-tower, more easily^ by rushing in 
and starting a doKen simuitaneous fires against the 
waDs^ selecting a time when a favourable wind was 
blowing. After that there would have been stubhorr 
fighting, no doubt, but wc ^ould have been still far 
from hopeless, while the enemy must have perished in 
hundreds* Reshiin had taight the Chitr^lis and their 
Fath4n allies the price they must pay for a masterful 
attempt to capture the fort. 

All Sifat's men in any way fit for such work were 
now (April rst) enrolled as levies and armed with Snider 
rifles, as well as with Eastern swords^ Everybody knew, 
without being told, that the siege was entering upon 
a last and more desperate phase* Wc had liecii shut 
up for a whole month, and the long arm of the Govern¬ 
ment of India must be stretching itself forth to rescue 
us, whilst the besiegers could not but be aware of that 
fact, and must feel that they had little time to lose: 

1 thought at the timej and I have always thought 
since, that the hoisting of the Union Jack was the turn¬ 
ing of our luck. I know, at any rate, that coincident 
with that event there was a wonderful return of cheer* 
fulneas^ confidence^ and determination to be seen on 
most faces* Trials and keen anxiety were m store for 
us all; but the unhappy week of the truc^ was gone 
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for ever- It was th&ji we reached our lowest point The 
daily routine of work went on now' more pleasantly 
because we \vere all happier. 

^perstltion, the belief in luck, and stmilar lancies are 
far beyond the Control of reason. M any tixn<» I l aughed 
at mywif for yielding to such induenocs^ but ytdded 
nevertheless. For instance, I used at odd times to 
play a "Patience" game; but whenever the cards i'umr. 
out properly there was invariably a noisy demonstration 
by the enemy, with its usual concomitant of excitement 
^d disturbance. It almost seemed that one must de- 
hbcratcly play to lose, or else bring on a hostile attack I 
Fantastic ideas of this kind have a real meaning for 
many men. and for all Jowrs of games of chance. But 
1 care nothing for ^mbling, so with me it must have 
Iwn genuine inherited superstition. "Patience” was 
atondoned for good. Then, towards the end of the 
si^c, when I us«^ to pass the greater part of my night, 
if there was quiet, in the mess-verandah, sitting over 
a Small charcod fire, one of the young Chitrdlis in the 
fort often brought his long-stringed guitar and sang to 
its music, either alone, or with Wafadir and another in 
a trio. Gradually I became convinced that their music, 
though, of course inaudible to the enemy, was Inevitably 
followed by an outburst of firing and by an alarm. It 
was useless to scorn one's self as a fool and to persevere. 
The rule held good many times, and it had not one 
exception. Finally, fancy conquered common-sens^ 
and the musicians were asked to come no more. 

S 'fat's men were busy all the night of the rst April 
in digging a trench leading to the waterway, and 
parallel to the river wall of the stables. It was to form 
a sunken ruad for the better protection of the water- 
carriers labouring under their heavy burdens firom the 
nver. Oo the outer edge a line of heavy beams was 
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stuck on end to shelter, as well m to conceal, 
using the ditch-Ifke path, I saw the work after it was 
Rnislyed, and, though roughJy done, it was cffectire 
But icamediatcly aherwards there came a steady down¬ 
pour of rain, and by the niornmg all the beams were 
Ijdng on the gnijund, and the sunken way Itself was 
full of water. A fatigue party of Sikhs told off to 
repair the damage had poor success. So Sifat tried 
his hand once agaiii, and on the following Thursday 
(the 4 th) solved the difficulty^ the rain stopping at the 
same time. 


CHAPTER XXJX 

SHORT kATEOSS 

CHER AFZUL recomniMced ncgotfatron* on the 
2tid, and alJ the 4 *^ April, in the usual way, 
by letters, m which he represented himseir as an injured 
innocenf and me as an aggressive person^ tbi towed by 
demands that 1 should come out of the fort; and all 
the rime his envoys simply cooed with his protestations 
of friendliness and loyalty towards the Government of 
India, as well as of his wish for peace According to 
the messengers, Sher Afzul was languishing for my 
personal friendship, and was merely the ally of Umra 
KMn, because he could get no eocoiaragement to 
desert him and throw in hia lot with me Consequently, 
they said, he was at a loss to know what to da I 
replied advising him to submit, and, perhaps somewhat 
disingenuously^ asked him not to hurry a decision, but 
to take at least a fortnight to think it over. 

We now got hints for the first time of the shocking 
massacre of Sikhs at Katak. 

Another letter Sher Afzul sent, really gave the lie 
to every statement I had madt* and was more like a 
document drawn up in defence of a prisoner in desperate 
case than an ordinary argument about a parley. All 
the same, the men who came with it were as oily- 
tongued as ever. They even brought a goat and some 
tobacco for my clerks. With great earnestness they 
asseverated that Sher Afzul was most anxious for 
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peaces statement I was also beginning to beliero 
He was evadcntly much disturbed at some event uii- 
known to us. 

With me was one of Sher AfiuFs half-brothers, an 
ancient friend who, in ChitriJ fashion, used to seek 
every op|»rtunity to caress my hand, and gaze affec¬ 
tionately into my Of late, this prince had grown 

less demonstrative, and more and more thoughtfiiL 
Sher Afzul noiv asked for him to be sent out as peace¬ 
maker and go-between. He further observed that this 
mutual friend could go with me as a hostage if I agreed 
to march back to Mastuj, It is a remark of this kind» 
that I should give up to Sher Afzul a man to be 
afterwtirds sent to me as a hostage, which shows there 
is some subtle line of tJrought in the Chitnili mind not 
easy of grasp even by an European who has studied the 
people earnestly, I declined to part with my long-time 
friend, a compliment which that friend tried hard to 
be grateful for, but he only succeeded in contorting 
features, already dark with chagrin, into the phantom 
of a smite. The poor old fellow had a son known to 
me ever since he was a little boy. To cajole me into 
Jetting the fkther go Sher Afzul sent this youth to the 
fort, but 1 was just as determined to keep my few mag¬ 
nates together as Sher Afzul was anxious to show that 
be had al] the people of rank in the country^ with him. 
Probably to insinuate the futility of further resistance^ 
this boy brought me a letter said to have been received 
by^ Sher Afzul from a man I had ne:Ti’'er heard of a 
resident of JandoL It afErmed that ^^erytiling was 
quiet in Jandok •t^d that Sher Afzul might therefore 
attack Us without fear; also, that aj] the ^lusaim^ 
tribes and clan:^ were united in his support. This 
made me wonder if a relieving force could posaibly 
be starting from Peshawer. 
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One of the humenrs of this perrocl n-as when Sher 
AfzuV^ emissary gravely produced a tiny Quackenbush 
cartridge, and said how- gratihed his master would be if 
1 would kindly fit a rifle to it My answer w^as not 
worthy of the occasion. It was that [ should be charmed 
to let him have the little rifle in exchange for ten goats 
or sheep. No doubt he blushed for me and my sordid 
commerdaJ spirit We had* it is true, one of these 
toy guns, but Campbell bad been brought out of his 
bed and propped up in a chair in the mess-verandkh, 
where he divided his time between reading books, and 
missing sparrows for dinner. But* nevertheless, one did 
not know that the Quackenbush might not get us soine- 
thing some day. 

Sher Afzul protested that he intended to dm-e into 
the fort the families of all the Chitriiis who were with 
me. This was, perhaps, because of a message I had 
sent him, that in future, an annistke must be paid 
for at the daily rate of six goats and four hundred and 
dgbty i^unds of flour. He solemnly vowed that he 
would give me back Edwardcs and hWler at the village 
of Danin after I had marched ont—an idle promise, for 
those oflScers were then far away in Bajour 

His last bluff" was that he was not only prepared 
to think over my obsen^tions for a fortnight, as had 
been suggested, but that I ought to think over his offers 
for at least thme weeks before coming to a decision. 
Only* he added, the would be pressed all die same. 
He did not wish to inconvenience me, hut if I liked 
quarrels and trouble there was no help for it That 
was the last letter but one Sher Afoul ever sent me; 
and the last was written in very different circumstances, 
and in a very different tone, some weeks later. 

There had been very Little firing at flight or shouting 
for some days, but on Friday morning, the ith, between 
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one and sax o'clock, there wa 3 a good deal of noise and 
much Jetting off of guns round us, while the enemy's 
bngler re-appeajned and blew the ^'assembly/' and 

several other calls. Two new sangars were discovered 
soon aftcrwartis 4 and nimours spread that approacbea 
were to be made behind the great plane trees, close 
to the walls, and also that we were to be mined- 

Another form of assault, now started in an oigaiused 
way^ was that of abusing us^ whereat, it must be con¬ 
fessed, the FathAns showed profidencyi Tile summer¬ 
house comer was not twenty-five yai^s from the Gun- 
tower, and as die wall there was high, and gave perfect 
shelter, anyone could come near enough to make ev'ciy 
word distinct N^ear the East-tower, aiso, the enemy 
could approach, with safety, almost as close. But only 
a few people in the fort understood what was shouted 
One of these was a Gllgit man, of some position, who 
had been tinder a cloud since the 3 ^ March, when he 
behaved indifferently. He mow saw a chance of dis¬ 
playing certain hitherto hidden talents, and, from the 
top of a tower, eloquently ansivered back the viJe things, 
whatever they were^ which were shouted from outside 
All this, doubtless, sounds archaic, but the siege through¬ 
out was anachronistic 

At nine o'clock there was an explosion^ as if a big 
gun Vp^ere being fired from across the rivec No one 
could guess Its meaning, but in the end we decided 
It must be a device to persuade us that the enemy pos¬ 
sessed cannon. This may seem strange to Western 
ears; but I have been regularly bombarded morning 
after morning, on the Gilgit frontier, in this harmless 
way. Campbeirs orderly was confident that a reliev¬ 
ing force, with mountain artillery^ was engaging our 
besiegers. 

The previous evening the son of the old prince again 
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Came to the gate, but, as jt was late, he was asked to 
return in the morning. He arrived, after mid-day, with 
long verbal communications from Sher Aftul, as well as 
strict injunctions to bring back his father. To move 
my hard heart he faltered, with wistful pathos, that if he 
were seen returning by himself he would be fired upon. 
He was sent away alone^ and told to say that I wotjJd 
receive no more messages through old women or little 
boya 

A noisy night followed, in spite of its being beauti¬ 
fully cle^ and not very dark. Soon after nine there 
was an interchange of shots followed by incessant yells 
and war cries from the end garden wall. Then the 
enemy made a series of pretended rushes which ended 
in nothing. Pipes were sounded, to be presently 
drowned in choruses of insult, and the racket ouUide 
wias surprising. To it we contributed, at intersaJs, by 
steady volleys. After eleven o’clock the outcry lessened, 
but the shooting was kept up dll daylight Every 
one looked about sharply to find what new thing had 
happened It was suftlciejitly bad; no less than three 
new works were seen. A large sangar faced us not 
thirty yards from our west wall It looked as complete 
and wrell-built as it was big. For such a structure to 
be erected between darkness and dawn one had to 
go to the “Arabian Nights^ for a precedent. Then 
there was a second, half-finished, in the middle of the 
garden, and a something that looked as if a euverttl 
road were being made from the enemy's river bank 
up-stream sangar to the out-of-doors durbar place, which 
we termed the "chabutra," just outside of Sifat’s en¬ 
closure, and close to, but to the north of, the great 
mushroom approach which had sprung up so porten¬ 
tously in a smglc nighL After six o’clock the enemy's 
fire slackencxl. We had to work hard all that day. 

U 
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Townshefid used to comq to my' room e\^ery morning 
at eight, read his diaiy and copy it out for rac; then 
we discussed together the work to be attempted within 
the next twenty-fqur hours, our decisions being duly 
recorded in bis note-book. For this day we designed 
much additional loopholing, while, after dark, we in¬ 
tended to build a strong barrier wall, properly per¬ 
forated for rlfie fire, at the west end of the stables 
enclosure, flanking this new erection from a small 
square building, now turned into a blockhouse^ which 
stood at the top of CampbelTs waterway. In addition, 
there was a great deal of defensive work to be done 
in the East-tower, especially in that portion of it com¬ 
manding the eastern extremity of the stable outpost 
That important position was, indeed, made very strongs 
well able to protect the water passage on both its Banks, 
while, in proportion to our total garrison, the interior 
of the covered way and the lower over it were most 
liberally supplied with soldiers. We likewise took 
Sifat's enclosure in hand, which the big new sangarso 
closely menaced. During the aAemoon, many fresh 
le^pholes were made In its WEst wall, which twelve 
Sikhs were to maintain during the night, and also on 
the side facing the rivetp where a detachment of our 
newly-enrolled levies, with a couple of Gilgit Rajahs, 
stationed themselves at sundown to W'atch sharply 
against a sudden ehaigc of the enemy across the sand 
at the water's level Certainly, these elaborate ar¬ 
rangements once complete, it would be bad luch if 
wc Were to lose our waterway and have to retake it 
But, practically, that part of our defences was now 
impregnable. 

The enemy worked btisily all day at the sumtnef- 
house post, but no amount of watching from the Guu- 
tower could detect his objecL He was also fussing a 
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de^ at his lat«t new approach, and on* bundle 
^ faggots actually lay upon the ehabutra, protnjdfnF 
beyond the edge which overlooked the steep path 
from the river bank sangar. W* decided 
go out at nightfall on the ehabutra and tr>- to find 
out what was l«ing done there, and then, If It were 
practicable, ^ build out a small sangar to flank the 
west wall of Si fat's enclosure, and prevent a work being 
constructed upon the ehabutra itself Of course, the 
great sangar, the astonishing growth of a few hours, 
as I t appeared to us^ was of enorrnous Interest It was 
exciting to so clo« to the enemy, for not more than 
t yards now intervened between our respective 

Iwpholes. Townshend and I were in Sifat’s endosure 
the g^ttf part of the afternoon, discussing matters 
dieting the workers. Near the south-west corner 
the old gun port had been hasuiy filled in, and we v.m 
nearly ttught napping, while standing there, for a bullet 

^ interstices of the stones, and 
smashed itself into fragments close by my leg; a happy 
let-off, to use b common ejcprcssfom 

A little later I borrowed a rook rifle and had a kind 
of duel with one of the enemy. Caudou-sly peennp 
through the edge of a loophole, to watch a aimilw 
aperture of the enemy's sangar, at length too much of 
my face wss exposed, and a bullet struck the wall 
tioi-sily outside it was a shockingly bad shot, but 
probably the man who fired fdt as exdted as myself— 
nor the best sutc of mind and body for drawing a fine 
sight on a Very near object. There was a pause, and 
again I approached the hole, at the same instant Uiat 
the enemy’s loophole showed a kind of pinkish tinge, 
instead of being black, which showed that it had a 
man's face for a background We both staited away, 
and I suppose he, like myself, was standing well back. 
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lookinc; down the barte] of hia rifle. Then I shifldt 
quietly to a loophole farther north and watched 
fully. After a considerable time, the enemy^s loop¬ 
hole turned pink once again. Probably he had dedded 
tliat his loophole muist neally be empty^and 

he wanted to sec where ebe he could shoot My fingt^ 
began to press the trigger as slowly and steadily as my 
eagerness would allow. OfiT went the riflej after a couple 
of seconds or ao, which seemed like hours, and the parti¬ 
cular loophole I had been watching remained vacant for 
the rest of the altentooa Whether the man was hit, 
or only scared, it is impossible to say. Shooting at dose 
quarters, with accMrate Hflia, is, however, a very diflereot 
thing from the long-range firing 1 had been in the habit 
of indulging in occasionally from the Gun-tower, at 
running men, eight hundred yards distant But that 
w'as more for range-finding, and to help to instruct some 
of the more remarkably ignorant of the Righunith 
riflemen, than with any idea of hitting a pardcubr 
individuaL 

The evening dosed in, and we sat down to our frugal 
dinner of inferior horse-meat and spoiled ric^ preceded 
however by the p^-soup, which wo should have been 
more grateful for, if it had not grown distasteful from 
monotony^ A horse was first killed for food on the 23 nd 
of March, after much discusaiom Gurdon would not 
soften to the idea, while Whitchurch* with intense disgtot 
on every feature, lapsed into speech to observe that he 
would as soon eat dog. Upon that date I was the • 
wretchedest invalid imaginable* and tiie cook's ^ 

experiment was to try and make soup for me. He 
prepared something or other which was brought in 
a l^wL One sniff of that dreadful fluid sufficed- 
How it had been concocted was unknown* and never 
inquired into, but its odour was appalling. Perhaps, after 
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all, Whitchurch and Gurdon were right, and there was 
something about our horses, or their finding, that made 
them uneatable. Nevertheless, we persevered, and 
ordered a beef-steak, which proved excelJent from the 
point of v« 5 w of hungry men closely besieged. 

Following that success* we had horsc-beef evay 
day, and its former opponents waxed loud in Ju 
praises, Whitchurch regulated the killings. No man 
knew whose pony he was eating. Campbell, who has 
a great tenderness for horses and dogs, was moralising 
once on this subject He observed that ft was all 
sentiment and that a little black pony he was very 
fond of would of course have to be killed, although 
he himself would cat none of it That particular 
ammaJ had been consumed several days eariier, and 
he had p^ken of it with the rest One of iny 
|wni«. which really belonged to Lieutenant Dew of 
the Guides w'ho had lent it to me; was very sick 
wirt fever; the other had been driven out of the fort 
The poor dying brute was begged by some of the 
Musalmans and slaughtered for their use. We were 
redly very fortunate about our messing. The fort con¬ 
tained a large stock of salt, which enabled us to pickle 
our beef and so have no waste. Nothing could induce 
the Hindus to touch the meat, so th^ lived entirely 
on the gritty flour, and crowded into the hospital. 
Whitchurch at this time (^th April) had more than 
seventy patients to look after. 

Perhaps our table talk is worthy of record It was 
remarkable for its limitations* and for the gusto with 
which its favourite topic was discussed. Whitchurch 
wait gratuitously supposed to have matrimorUal 
linings, and no meal passed without a reference to 
that He was a capital person to chaff, for he 
was intensely good-natured, somewhat shy, and 
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n^vCT retdiated. But the solid talk for ever 
con veiled round a subject of nev^er-dying interest, and 
always began after the first pangs of hunger had been 
assuaged eflfectually, if not altogether satisfactorily. 
Someone would say, ”VVhat excellent dinners they 
give you at the Savoy! Then everybody brightened 
up, and ate Savoy dinners or suppers over again ba 
imagination, and gloatingly* This theme never staied 
It came daily as the savoury at our evensong banc^uets, 
Probably it was natural, for the nutiitious but ui]inter¬ 
esting pea-soup, the more than half-starved horse-flesh, 
and the damaged rice, day after day and meal after 
meaJ. required an imaginative condiment of some kind 
We had, in the commissariat stores^ a small quantity 
of rum of a peculiarly coarse flavour and odour By a 
careful <^culation, it was computed that each Britiih 
officer might have a pint bottle of this deleterious spirit 
every twelve days without the Sikhs and Gurkhas being 
depriv<?d of their share. Of course, Muhammedans will 
not Use alcohol In any shape, and the Dogras also 
refused to partake of it They were given a little tea 
m compensation. About the rum ration, a comical 
incident occurred. One day art officer came to me 
with a perplexed and someth* hat injured look on his 
fac^ and a small volume in his band, which^ he ex- 
plainedj was Wolseley’s soldiers' pocket-book, or some 
such work He proceeded to state his case» which 
was that Wolsetey had distinctly laid down the exact 
amount of an officer's tot of rum. “ Why, then,*^ said 
he, am I only to have a pint bottle every twelve da^^ 
instead of the authorised quantity?” It was gently 
explained to him that Wolselcy had seemingly not 
legislated for contingency of there not being 
enough rura. to distribute on his liberal yrale—a serious 
omission. 
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There was one my^cty m connection with our 
kitchen which was never explained We had no butter, 
fat, or any other form of grease. How, then, did the 
Indian servants contrive to fry us gutta-percha beef¬ 
steaks, and similar delicacies I 
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a mort: tsr less effective little sangar* except that its walls 
were ^ low that it could only be used in a crouching 
attitude. From it, we commanded the whole of the 
west wall of the enclosure^ admirably* 

On the parapet behind us were the Sikhs^ with the 
old subadir overlooking them personally^ and w^atthing 
what we were doing. He had been carefully warned 
that one or more of ua might crawl out on to the 
chabutra, and that he must not fire, Althoughp as I 
have said^ we worked as quietly as we could, a certain 
amount of nqbe was unavoidable. Yet^ wonderful to 
relate, or wonderful as it seemed at the tinie, the big 
sangar took no notice, and remained as silent as tf 
deserted. I imagine that all my palpitations wens 
superfluous* Between our little party, working on its 
stomach, so to speak, and the hostile sangar^ was the 
great trunk of a mighty chenar tree: and we tried 
never to have any of the enemy's loopholes m vieWp 
which meant that we were in good Dovers the tree 
intervening. Every now and then, however, a loophole 
would showp and one naturally expected that the sight 
would be followed by a flash and the whitz of a bullet, 
an uncamfoitable thought when the range, thirty yards 
at the outside, was remembered* But the sangar kept 
quiescent, until its very silence seemed uncanny and 
disquieting. With my heart in my mouth, I ran forward 
and crouched behind the great tree-trunk in the middle 
of the chabutra There was only time for me to note 
that the bundle of fasdnes was solitary! with no wall 
behind it, when a hubbub arose on the Sikhs* parapet 
Words of warning were hissed over the wail, which 
brought me hack as quickly as possible to my mouse¬ 
hole, keeping the tree-trunk between me and that argus- 
eyed sangar as far as I coultL An eager messenger 
from the old subadiT was waiting to whisper that the 
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enemy had been seen on out side of the tree-trujik, 
and the Sikhs were about to shoot Obviously* 
I was that enemy; 1 thanked my sEars that the 
spiendidi thick - headed^ old gentleman had sent his 
raution before he fired. Howeveri, it was now jsast two 
o'clock, and we had seen all there w^as to be seen; so 
I went away to lie down, leaving a note foe Townshend, 
who was in bed, to say what had been done. 

It seemed to me that Z had hardly laid my head 
upon the pilloWp althoughi ift reality, two or three hours 
must have passed away^ when there was a heavy rattle 
of mi^ke^ from the NTorth-tower. The Sikhs were 
voll^ng in reply to a sharp discharge of rifles, accom¬ 
panied by ghoutmg, from the west, beyond Si fat's 
enclosure. Then a Sikh was brought in from the 
outwork, through the manhole in the fort gate. He 
bad berm hit in the leg, at the very spot where I had 
so nc^ly escaped in the afternoon. In the dark, the 
poor fellow had not perceived how roughly the old 
gun-port b^d been blocked up There was an uproar 
on the west front when f, with my party, got to the 
inner end of the main-gate passage^ where the inlying 
^cket^ with Townshend and Whitchurch, was collected 
We had first made a rapid tour of the south wall, wHot 
^' cr^'tbmg seemed quiet, but here, on the west side, 
there was^an ear-splitting noise, Whitchurch, silent as 

in hJs hand, and his 
ong Chitrali brown robe pulled up through his belt in 
a usmess-like way. Why, 1 wonder, does a silent, 
motionless man, in the midst of excitement, give the 
impmssion of laige reserves of strength! Gurdon and 
ar ey were on the parapets at their proper places the 
former to the south, and the latter on the river ilank 
Townshend and I discussed the situation exhaust!v’ely. 
We decided that it was a real attack, but which side 
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was actually menaced? Was it the waterway? It 
could hardly be the North-tower. Probably, arguing 
by past experience, tt was cxFming from the garden 
side. 

Suddenly a glaring light showed fromi the south¬ 
east comer of the fort Upon this night the machicoulis 
fires were not to be lighted without order, the wind 
blowing rather strongly from the south. ** Hullo,'' was 
the remark, “Guidon has had to light up after aLL“ 
At that instant a man came miming across the big 
yard with a message from Gordon that the enemy had 
fired the Gun-tower, it was an awful moment, no 
doubt, but all my thoughts turned into energetic 
anger, which expressed itself partly^ I fear, in exple¬ 
tives. Curiously enough, it vras not alarm at the 
terrible danger, but anger^ I may say fury, against the 
enemy which filled my mind. Running, and shouting 
as I ran, officer^* servants, native grooms^ coolieSp ent^ery 
unarmed man except the Chitrdlis who were safe in 
their rooms, was quickly collected in the lower storey 
of the Gun-tower and on the promenade roof which 
led into it Marvellously quickly each felt into his 
place, as though he had been carefully drilled for such 
an emerggmey. Lines of moi were organised, or, per¬ 
haps one should say, organised themselves; and cither 
passed buckets, pails, or pots of water from hand to 
hand, or carried up earth in their coats, Wafadir being 
particularly insistent on our tiying to smother the 
flames with earth. As there was no aperture on the 
summer-house side in the lower roonii we had to 
struggle with the fire from the apartment above, where 
was the machicoulis gallery—but, alas I without the 
machicalatiQn in its floor! There w‘as a sUll rougher 
arrangement at the other window or door-frame which 
looked straight down the garden, where the outside 
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^rrcns were fixed upon one enormous beAiri, which 
been Jabonously taken upstairs. One end of this 
beam projected some feet through the window, and 
upon It a rough three-sided barricade, waist high, had 
been contrived 


It was the rou^^t comer of the Gun-tower which 
had been attacked, and already there was a great fire 
blazmg noisily on each of its sides. That facing the 
summer-house was much the larger, and was burning 
^ m^ly as ,f it had been carefully stoked for houf£ 
The on the other side of the apex was compam- 
lively insigiiificant, and a fine old tracker, Sultan Shih 
a s^ant of C^pbelJ'a, sat out on the beam, and was 
M mdustnous m casting water and soil upon the flames 
he TOuld not be supplied fast enough with those 

"('fW'ifjd clatter his 
silenced, 

his arm. But he had effected 
^dem before he was hil; and his fire wa.s almost out 
On the summ^-house side, however, the flames seemed 
to thrive or the Hjater, mould, and stones hurled upon 

* furnacfc It 
^ them. The only way was to 

threw tte water over the ^ree-foot-high side walls of 

at wriX i^'*h* which meant danger to the man 

impossible 

<««”y «"iy 

mi Jllf Mtonishing. The fierce, but inter- 

mi^nt ru.^ftg sound of the flames below, the smashing 
or splintenng of the Ixjards of the machicoulis galloy as 

JjJls and triumphant shouts of the enemy, combined with 
the high-pitched vociferous prayers of the priests, all 
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cxjntribiited to fom a bewndering clamour. Every now 
ajid tlicrn a lijghcr leap of the eager flames pourod a 
glare of light into the tower—a light which seemed 
strong, yet left the faces of the workers in shadow. 
They hurried about breathlessly^ and were merely black 
ftgures flashed uponi a ground of rosy light one second^ 
and the next were hidden in the darkness. The loose 
boards, used as backing for tbE sides of the gallery, 
jtimped up and dowm or were thrown bodily over by 
the impact of the volleys; so that the little Gurkha, 
squatt^ on the floor, had to keep hastily replacing his 
own defences, in the Intervals of ladling quenching 
matenals on to the finer Bullets crashed into the great 
timbers supporting the roof The ^vondcdul sight was 
to see ^thc gangs work silently, for none but Sultin 
Shih could make himself beard in the din, and Wafaddr 
had to scTTCam right into my mr before 1 could even 
half-understand him. But with unflagging vigour they 
strained and laboured. They felt how critical was the 
danger. For a long time all our exeitjons seemed 
useless—-one instant the fire would seem crushed and 
overwhelmed, only to rise madder than ever the next, 
as if it redoubled its fury in response to the yells 
of our wild focmen. 

After SuJUn Shih was so badly hurt, wc pulled him 
inside and carried him to a comer, but his post w^as 
left unfilled. I had, at this time, to send down to 
Townshend for more men. He. of course, was still 
with the inlying picket, for no one knew where else 
a determined attack might not be attempted In 
response, Whitchurch brought up six —It was 

fighting men that were wajited—and went back to 
encourage the water-carriers to still further effort 
Then the brave little Gurkha in the gallery, which 
could only hold one man at a ttrne, was doubly 
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wounded, through its wooden walls. We dragged 
him in, but who was to take his place? Looking 
closely into men’s faces, I recognised the Gurkha 
subaddr, Badri Nir Singh, who had fought so well 
with Gurdon, and afterwards stuck so nobly to Whit¬ 
church on the 3rd March. I put my hand on his 
shoulder. He understood, and changed countenance, 
for he was not a bullock, but that bravest type of 
soldier whose imagination reveals all the dangers of 
a sttuaiion, i^^hich yet have no power to shake hts 
nerve. Creeping out on to the gallery, he quickly 
replaced the boards, which were leaping about as if 
alive^ With quiet courage he kept there at work untU 
we aJI went down to the room below« Happily, he 
was not hit, and his bravery did not go unrewarded. 

One of the most uncomfortable ordeals imaginabie, 
ivas to pop one's head over the side of the gallery to 
examine the fire. It was the signal for a still hotter 
outburst of shooting, accompanied by a fury of yells 
and abuse. Extreme fatigue is an anodyne to ncr^'oas* 
ness. I was soon utterly tired, and all excitement 
died out- ^ At length we b^^ to win. We redoubled 
our exertions; the enemy his ex-cciations. Gurdon 
had been busy on his parapet, hying to keep down 
the enemy's fine by volleys; but our assailants were 
well protected behind a wall, and Gurdon's men could 
rnost^ have hit the loopholes slantingly. 
He himself had frequently run in to help me, and he 
now came in again with a message from Townshend 
to ask If 1 thought it advisable for a sortie to be sent 
out It was then nearly broad daylight The enemy 
were in great force, and on the "watch for such a move 
For the last time, one had to look over the machicoulis 
gallery, when it was found that the original fire was 
pracUcally dead, but that the tower wall itself was 
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blazing. Cqnsequently, 3 sortie would be useless, for 
there was nothing but red ashes at the foot of the 
tower, while the jerky sheets of flame were clinging high 
out of reach. So I answered no; and shortly after- 
w^ards we all moved to the room bcneatlL 

If it had been dangerous above, It no less 
dangerous below. There was no opening of any kind 
in the burning south wall; consequently, holes had to 
knocked through hastily, to get at the lighted timbers. 
In a previous chapter, the construction of the tower 
walls was described, and it was explained that they 
were, in short, two huge wooden crates, separated by 
about a foot of stones embedded in mud mortar. It 
was also explained that the Gun-tower contained more 
dmber than any other. 

There was still another danger, namely, the risk of 
the fire outside, and us within, weakening the structure, 
and deranging its somewhat delicate balance, and so 
causing it to collapse. WafaiMr, always cool and 
helpful, was our consulting engineer. He quickly, yet 
with confidence, marked certain spots where the walls 
could be safely perforated. The first hole, about a foot 
square, and breast high, immediately became a mark 
for the enemy, a mark which, unfortunately, none could 
miss at the short range. Luckily, nearly ^1 the bullets 
whisked throughj slanting upwards, and caused little 
harm^ if much noise. The yelling folk outside at times 
cheeredt as if about to charge, but, nevertheless, kept 
under cover closely. 

The post of honour was at the opening first made 
A tall Sikh, delighted with encomiums on his bravery, 
although, no doubt, he would have worked just as wdj 
without them, ladled water through it manfully^ smiling 
agreeably, in spite of the bullets. Only his right arm 
and hand were neoe^arily exposed, but he was certain 
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tP be hit sooner or later There was Jlttle confusion, 
and everybody worked well We were aJJ hopeful now. 
Near the flooTp at the south-east comeri the wall was 
verj' hot, so a Hunza scri''ant of Gurdon^s^ a man named 
Rajabp with others, broke into the masontyp to discover 
that the fire had penetrated between the inner and outer 
wooden framea Rajab, stripped to a pair of cotton 
trousers, sawed away at the timbers to make a hole lai^ 
enough to pour m water. 

All this time 1 had been wearing a fur greatcoat 
over a sleeping suit Now^ the tem|jerature compelled 
me to pull off the outer gAim^t i while doing so, a 
bullet struck a wooden pillar at my back with the fomt 
of a cannon ball. It must have come from a long rangt^ 
and not from below. Sifat drew a quick breath at the 
narrow shaw, when an absurd story of Marf3^t^s came 
to my mind—^at that unlikely time and place—-about 
a mariner, who declared he always kept his head m 
the first hole made through his ship's side in a sea-fight, 
and was then safe, for no shot ever followed another 
exactly. This could not be translated to Sifat's under- 
sending; but I smiled at the recollection, and also 
because we were confident that the enemy had been 
ffustmted. Bullets kept rushing through the hole where 
the Sikh was, to strike the ceiling and bring down 
sbowets of fragments. While bending towards Rajah 
to e.xplain what he should do, something struck me so 
heavily on the left shoulder^ that J stum bled and felL 
It never occurred to me that I was hit \ but it seemed 

if something heavy, dislodged from the ceiling, had 
fallen upon me. Sifafs face, however, before he spokCt 
told me it was a w^ound* 

Like a Hash, the horrible Moulder injuries I had seen 
^yhitchurch dressing in the hospital, during my daily 
visits there, came to my mind, and [ scuttled acrass 
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the roof, foUowod by Sffat. to the top of tlie little 
stair that led to my rooiTL Dragging olT the coat 
part of ray sleepir^ clothes, I b^an, in front of a 
tiny looking-glass, to feel about the bony projections 
of my shoulder, dreading to find one of them give 
way beneath my finger But nothing of the sort 
occurred, and my left arm moved in its socket easily. 
So vvhen Whitchurch came to me, running, and a kind 
of faintness brought me once more to the ground, I was 
actualEy exulting. The wound was large and deep, and 
had carried away a good deal of the shoulder ; but it 
luckily avoided the txmes. Perhaps a Snider btilJet 
never made more fuss with less result 1 was carefully 
bound up. and put to bed, and began to suffer a reaction 
from the excitements and exertions of the past twenty- 
four hounsy which were, perhaps, as full of incident as 
any I remember. 

Reports were brought to mci continuaJly, about the 
progress of the fire. Everything was well, but Nature 
herself seemed to be warring against us, or. at least, not 
baulking our enemies; for every time the Jlames were 
dying away a blast of south wind would revivify them. 
At length, about half-past nine, Townshend came to say 
that the fire was practically out It smouldered on for 
some time longer. Rajab was badly hit, so was the 
brave Sikh, and three or four othera. The hole through 
which my bullet came was filled up thoroughly, it ‘u'as 
supposed. But there was one crevice left; and, just 
as all was over, and the tired workers were about to 
withdraw, a fateful shot came hustling through, and 
penetrated the soldierly breast of the Central Indian 
trooper, CampbeJrs orderly. Poor fellow, there was 
litde or no chance for him, Whitchurch told me. In 
quiet courage and faithfulness, this man ivas an admir¬ 
able representative of one of those Funjib tribes of 
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Muhammcdans who preserve the martial instincts and 

gidlant appeairance of their Rdjpiit ancestors, defeated 
and forced into I slim long agios aga 

That the sentries m the Gun-tower—men of the 
Kashmir Rifles—had not been vigilant was deafi and 
during the day better arrangements for watching were 
made. Sikhs wen^ put on all the towers^ as well as 
some of Sifat's men. Both w ere keen as hawks, but the 
latter were also possessed of local knowledge, and a 
better appreciation of local sounds^ The machicoulis 
gallery was re-modelled and made strong. A small 
square window on the east face of the Flag-tower gaiiT 
a clear view of the ashes of the firic,. but it had not been 
utilised hitherto, because there w^as a risk of shots from 
it going dangeittusly near the soldiers on the south 
parapet But, to-day, a careful marksman was sent 
there* In addition, thoughtful plans were made by the 
fort Commandant, to provide against incendiary attacks 
in die future. Whitchurch was to control thqm, with 
Sifat as his lieutenant Heaps of earth and water were 
collected on all towers, and large stones were carried up 
also, to disperse and crush out indpient fires by sheer 
weight Numerous miniature tanks were devised by 
letting waterproof sheets into holes in the ground. By 
the time these precautionary measures itfcre finished, 
or nearly finished, darkness came round again, and 
waited anxiously for the next hostile move. 

In every camp, in w^ar tintc^ there are curious 
rumours, tailed shaves" which originate no one 
knows how* and are disseminated with equal 
They am sometimes fantastic,, but often curit^usly 
accurate, and they^ not infrequently, give valuable 
hints to those at the head of ^airix Upon tbU day 
ever^none had heard—from nobody in particulaf— that 
the Cbitrilis, about midnight^ would swim the river and 
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distract the attention of our water pickets, preparatory 
to large numbers of mm hurUng themselv^ boldly 
upon bolh flanks of the cOT,"ercd way. Just after dark, 
when the hurrying officers had scarcely finished in^ 
specting the watch and ward for the night, Townahend 
came to me with surprise and perplexity on his face, to 
say that* m spite of all that had been donc^ some live 
embers of charcoal had again been thrown at the very 
foot of the Gun-tower, although a bundle of dry twigs, 
which tliey were to kindle, was dropped a yard or two 
away. Yet, all the time, dozens of eyes had* one would 
suppose, been fixed upon tliat spot, and nobody had 
been observed to approach the wall. My informant 
declared it was Liko witchcrafL However, the incident 
prevented any further slackness. Ever aflcrwards^ a 
tru.stworthy Sikh was to be found lying prone^ watching 
through the ojsening m the floor of the machicoulis 
gallery. 

It was more than surmised that our times of 
changing guards had been studied by the besiegers* 
who ^ized a moment when the soldiers were shifting 
places* to throw down the charcoal, aUhough the 
thrower's nerv^e failed him at the last; hence, the 
faggots were not properly placed. This led to an 
iteration of the time for relieving sentries. Strange 
to say, we expended few cartridges during the previous 
night, not more than three hundred rounds altogether. 
As usuak Stories were told by the Sepoya of the 
wonders they had done in the way of killing. It wa.-s 
asserted that a dozen corpses were left on the ground 
by the enemy, but Townshend, who had seen service, 
was ficeptical; his doubts were justifledp for we subse¬ 
quently learned that only two or three men were hit 
throughout the day* all of them on the w^i side of the 
forL 
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5<? mdid our -WiiJt 

The night which followed was one of the unhappfeist 
1 remcmbef. It was not so much the pain of the 
woundj or the dreadful inconvenience it caused, by copn- 
pelling a constrained attitude, as the aching depression 
which crushed me down. There was a little desultory 
finng from time to tTme^ hardly enough, one might 
almost say, to presert'c the interest of the piece^ but 
my heart grew cold w'ith morbid thoughts. In the 
morning I was like one hardly yet roused from a 
nightmare Then [ was told that the military ofKoers 
had decided to abandon and throw down the weslcm 
outwork—Sifat^s enclosure—and to turn a certain 
erection called a fl^che, in front of the main door, into 
a more complete work, named a tambour, loopholecl to 
protect the walls ; and that the work of demolition had 
^ready begun. The military officers were unanimous, 
it seemed, about thb retirement, holding that the risk of 
retaining the place was greater than the advantage of 
the convenient Hanking hre it gave against any rush 
across the sand-spiL 

Wafaddrj my clerks, Sifat, and others^ came with 
long faces to say that there was a feeling abroad! that 
my ^ing hit was a presage of further ilMuck; they 
certainly looked melancholy enough themselves, and 
shook their heads in the saddest way. Lying in bed^ 
aching and troubled in mind, was terribly tedious; so^ 
with help, 1 got up and paid visits to the hospital and 
round the fort as usual^ The Sikhs were looking 
happy and cheerful, and we had some pleasant talk 
Campbells unfortunate orderly was in shocking paiJii. 
His efforts to restrain agonised groans were so 
evident that it was necessary to cut short one's 
words of encoura^ment, and leave- The hospital 
was always a terrible place to visit On this date; 
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WTiitchurch had no less than eighty-five patients_ 

including those who merely caine for medidne^ or to 
have slight wounds ditsssed. 

I found that although Sifafs enclosure had been 
abandoned^ only the shed-like portions were destroyed, 
the perpendicular walls still rcmaming. Everything, 
indeed^ looked msier than in my repulsive sleeping- 
room. 

Here is an extract from the fort Commandants 
diary ■—British Agent aJI right in spite of hJs wounds, 
and told me to tdl Subadir Badri Nir Singh^ 4th ICR,, 
and Sepoy Awi Singh (wounded severciy) that they 
would both be recommended for the order of merit for 
bravery. . . * Abo, he wishes Boler Singh recommended 
for the order of merit" It was important that everyone 
in the fort should know that cotiragconis deeds w'ere 
recogmsed at once, and that brave men were certain to 
be recommended for that decoration, so highly pristed 
by Indian soldiers, and described on page 223. Badri 
N 4 r Singh had already been recommcndiS for the third 
class of the order, so now, |T he had the luck not to be 
killedt he would, probably, at the end of the siqge, find 
himself promoted into the second class as well 

During the afternoon I set about improving the 
loopholes in the Gun-tower, and m aking slanting aper¬ 
tures, for downward fire, in its lower stor^. This last- 
mentioned work could only be done in the daytifnc; 
afterwards, a light would, by illuminating the interior, 
make the inmates easy marks, through the loopholes, 
for the skilful Chi trail and Pathiln riflemen. But even 
tn daylight the task was not easy. As already men¬ 
tioned, the tower was solid up to the first floor; that 
is to say, it was filled compactly with stones and earth 
up to that level. To make a vertical, or rather (from 
within) a slanting loophole we first dug out a little 
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well, som« iS inches square, and then saived through 
the inner timber frame, to the required extent, and as 
low down as possible^ in order to remove the stones 
embedded between it and the outer wood'work. It 
was after the saw' had been thrust right through the 
waJi and its point projected outside that the maJ 
danger begaiL The tool jt&df wus of bad steel, and 
kept bending double. As soon as the niasonf>' had 
been knocked away sufficiently for it to work easily^ 
the enemy b^an shooting at the hole: 

Harlej^s Sikh carpenter^ naturally, did not mtich 
card for the job^ but he was a capital fellow. 1 made 
him tic the 5aw-handle to a stick with the piece of a 
scarf, so as to keep his hands out of danger^ and, as 
the firing came from across the river, scat himadf in 
the square hole with hU knees and ankles Jammed 
gainst its sidesL He worked in thb awkward attitude 
with safety, but uncomfortably and slowly. The 
enemy*s marksmen had keen sight even to see the 
small aperture in the outer wall; hut no sooner was 
it the necessary four or five inches wide, than in came 
a bullet, plump, and stuck in tlie earth below where 
the Sikh was sitting, and between his legs, 1 had 
satisfied myself, anxiously^ that while he remained in 
the same position he could not be hurt, so I enjoined 
him not to move, even an inch. He knew it also, I 
think, but every time a bullet came in he stopped 
working for an instant and glanced up at me wilii an 
^grieved look. I would then give him a reassuring 
smile, with a few words of encouragement^ and on he • 
would go again. As the little saw worked away 
steadily all the same, the enemy^ after a few admir¬ 
able shots, stopped firing. They were always averse 
to burning cartridges uselessly The point of this 
stoiy is the child-IIke obedience the^ st^wart Punj^ 
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soldiers have for an European superior, and the trust 
they put in his words. Such faith is, indeed, qiilte 
touching. 

With the aid of Oiltidli youths, I al^ set about 
making a long loophole, four feet long, to command 
the ground just short of the foot of the tower on the 
sumtner-house side. This required care, for fear the 
cs]iiilibriiim of the whole structure might be disturbed. 
We worked as before, only on a larger scale. A big 
square well was dug against the wall, with a .step left 
at the bottom. Upon this step the watching rifieman 
could lie and wat^ through the horizontal aperture, 
which was Just below the level of his face. Any bullets 
—and many came in at first—lodged in the soft earth 
in the face of the step, while a man approaching close 
enough to try and shoot upwards must be so near the 
foot of the tower that half-a-dozen rifles n-ould be 
trained upon him at once The precaution was against 
a rapid dash at the wall with a lighted brand, followed 
by an equally quick retreat It was terribly tedious 
and tiring work, for the old engineers had not only 
filled up the tower conscientiously, but had strengthimrf 
it by strong cross beams firmly fixed. The Chitr^li^ 
however, stripped of their upper gaments, worked with 
extraordinary' enei^r, and before night the long looj^ 
hole was nearly finished. 

The fort rumour of this date was that the activity 
of the enemy was due to desperation, because they 
knew that a relief was marching to us from Mastuj. 
Also, that the comparative quiet we had expenenced 
all day was due to tnany of our besi<^ds having been 
hurried up the valley to occupy strong places on the 
road. 

An uneventful night was followed by a quiet day— 
Tuesday the 9th, The enemy had now discovered a 
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strange way of giving trouble. It has been explained 
that the officers' mess was in the verandah of a court 
in the southern half of the fort This place had iTe\w 
been m>‘adcd by a bullet for three weeks; and, indeed, 
those which drove Harley out of his extemporised bed- 
room must have been chance shots fired from long 
ranges, for, much as the Sher Afxulitcs wished to cause 
us harassment, they never again succeeded in dropping 
bu^ts ther& Nevertheless, full of resource, they now 
began slinging in stones, from behind the wall of the 
summer-house comer, which fell with remarkable aocu- 
*tito our court, or flew high over the dividing wall 
into the big yard. Such curious missiles, for employ¬ 
ment in an Indian frontier war at the end of the nine* 
t^nth century-, were eflcctual and galling. They rained 
thickly, and had to be carried away by the basketful; 
w lie everyone was compelled to seek shelter. It was 
irritating to keep dodging stones during the daytime, 
snt exasperating at night to hear them rattle on the 
woodwork or thud into the ground at your feet. One 
garrison were sev'erely hurt, and everyone 
eJt that It would be inglorious to figure in a casualty 
list as "badly wounded by a stout*' 

My wrxxlen shutters were banged against inccs- 
^n y, and there was an endless bob-bob-bob down 
tte stairs lading bo my door. A Cilgit resident, a 
yathan by birth, who had certain omissions, on the 
3ir March, to atone for, like the man mentioned on 
fjage 304, declared that ho was a good sHngcr, as was 
aso one of his friends, and, with my permission, they 
tto would show us how to pay back the enemy in his 
own com. We collected to watch tire exhibittoa 
The Pathdn carefully selected a pebble, preliminary to 
s r c ng and manipulating his sling with the parade 
o an expert. He then stepped back a yard or two^ 
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whirled it artistically, with mudi hufitk of arnis, head, 
and raiment, and delivered the projectile, whidi, to 
his gasping horror, instead of flying over the parapet, 
came off s traight at a right angle into our midst, passing 
dose between t^vo startled heads. After tliat we made 
no further attempt to emulate the enemy; but the 
amusing discomfiiure of onr own man, in some odd 
way, proved so agreeable that it made the stone-throw¬ 
ing trouble ever afterwards easier to bear. 

Our Chitnllis all this day had a fit of sulks They 
complained, and truthfullyi it must be confessed, that 
I did not trust them, and, therefore, had taken away 
their arms. It was even reported to me that they had 
brought Shuja-ul-Mulk to thdr w-ay of thinking, and 
that, with two or three exceptions, they would dl, for 
national reasons^ be miserable if in the end w'e were 
not defeated 

Towards the latter part of the afternoon I laboriously, 
and with much help, climbed to the top of the Gun- 
to%ver, and sat down to talk to a SiTch sentry whose 
^*illagc dialect was hard to comprehend. He was a 
heaipy-fcatured maji+ but at that moment be W'as watch¬ 
ing w'ith an intentness which brought a half-startled 
look into his face, a gap in the upper part of the garden 
w'alL Two people, one a Chitrdli, the other a Pathin, 
had Just gone by, he said, and must re-pass shortly. 
He modestly hoped to hit one of them, as he had 
formerly gained a rupee priie* he proudly observed, in 
a regimental competition, at a running-man target- 
Afler a look round I was helped down again, leaving 
the Sikh with his rifle all ready, and his eye still glued 
to the gap Presently t hoard him Are, and» shortly 
afterwaxds, on being rdievedt he came down to tell me 
his story. The ChitrAli, it seemed, had run along, 
doubled up, and so swiftly that it w‘as impossible to 
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draw a bead upon him; but the PatMn, scorn Till and 
swaggering, stalked past slowly with his nose in the air, 
probably by way of setting an example of courage to 
the other. But the poor chap got the bullet right 
through his lungs^ falling down dead, and was finally 
dragged away by people creeping up under the wall 
and tying a rope to his legs. As one writes, it is odd 
to remember the plain matter-of-fact way in which such 
incidents as this arc heard in war time ; and then the 
contrast between a rough frontier life, with the law^ 
order, and police of Londoni strikes one with curious 
force. 

Later, a Pathin was heard lamenting close to the 
same gap. In accents of dramatic sorrow be proclaimed, 
that now his brother was dead, life meant nothing more 
to him ; he only wanted to die dsa Even we, fairly 
case hardened, were startled to learn that the moustached 
old subaddr of the Sikhs, who happened to be on the 
tower at the time inspecting his men, had bawled out 
in reply^ “All right, my father-in-law“ (a term of 
opprobrium), “take two steps to the front and you shall 
gOp without doubt, to your brother/* Chivaliy is not 
precisely the feding that generations of war beCween 
Sikhs and Fathins has developecL 
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WfEDNESDAY, the loth April, passed away quietly, 
* ’ but there was much work to do, and more to 
plan for the night, in the way of additional defences. 
The tambour in front of the . main gate was strong 
enough, but, as it was built hurriedly, it d?d not qujte 
command the whole of the west fort wall, its side of 
Flag-tower, in particular, being partially unprotected. 
It became more difficult now than earlier in the si<%e 
to get work properly finished. The labour gangs would 
sometimes run up a wall which fell down next day, or 
would make a big loophole by the simple process of 
knocking through an aperture laige enough for a couple 
of men to enter abreast Consequently, a g^ deal m 
work had to be done twice over. Everybody, m truth, 
was getting tired, and at two o’clock in the morning 
sleepiness and fatigue are harder to bear than at any 

other time. , , . 

We had a lively night Just before one o clock there 

was a terrible din, firing and shouting from all sid« of 
the fort We replied steadily. Then followed a sharp 
fusilade from the Gun-tower, and the Water-tower was 
also busy. On the west side the demonstration, or 
frustrated assault, was particularly noisy. After h^f- 
an-hour the enemy was supposed to retire m me 
direction of the bazaar; at^^y rate, we sent severe 
volleys along that path. this occasion, and 
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especially towards the end of the disturbance^ our 
shooting was pardcolarly impressive. Out of a short 
silence the shouted order would be heardp then following 
an instant’s pause came the flash and the thunder-clap. 
Backwards and forwards rolled the mighty noise, echoing 
and reverberating between towers and walls. A military 
command given sonorouslyj in heavy darknessp when 
one's nerves arc highly strung^ is solemn and thrilling. 
We all thought at first that this was a real attack. 
Scaling ladders, w'e had heard, were In the ba^iaar ready 
for use, and Wafaddr looked well to the long spears 
wnth which my party were to thrust through the slit 
loopholes of the south wallp the weak place in the fort 

The military officers had asked me to add, to my 
scralch ccunpany^ some Kashmir Gurkhas, on the sup- 
posidon that my men were not altogether trustworthy. 

I agreed, but the irregular regular soldiers were so 
clumsy w'lth their rifles, w^hich they banged against 
doors or fell down ladders wdth, and they were so liard 
to talk to, seeing that they could not speak Hindustani, 
and 1 knew nothing of Gurkli^li, that after a short trial 
I wras obliged to send them away. 

In onc^ respect this was the most painful alarm I 
ever experienced. When the outbreak of firing occurred 
1 was lying down, carefully bandaged The noise was 
so startling that I jumped up excitedly, dashed into my 
Coat, and ran out to discover the caus& As my arm 
had never been irito a sleeve since I was hit, and was 
not again thrust into one till long aftenvards, the pain 
was great Yet, for half-an-hour, so imminent seemed 
an escalade that there was no time to relieve it Whit¬ 
church. of the multifarjous occupat/ons, the man who 
worked hard for six hours daily, in the fetid atmosphere 
of the hospital, and never seemed to have a moment^s 
leisure to indulge the high fever which racked him. 
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because of his exhaustion— y^t who always had time to 
help anybody else—came and eased me when, at Icrigth, 
1 got round to the inlying picket at the main gate He 
was a standing wonder to us all, a notable example of 
how a man with a big heart can even triumph over the 
high temperatures of an Indian ague. 

Our untrustworthy Chitrilis were unusually per¬ 
turbed upon this occasion. They dressed themselves 
hurriedly, being especial iy careful about their boots:, 
and waited with eager expectation as if for a promised 
event It is possible that they had been warned to 
look out for something decisive. If so, they were 
disappointed. Shuja-ul - Mulk was terrified at the 
volleys, which, as I have said, were really awe-inspiring. 
He broke dowm, poor little boy, and abandoned his 
preternatural dignity for childish terror* It was only 
by putting him to sleep with a stalwart Adamaida 
that his tremors could be soothed. We had very few 
casualties, and in spite of the expenditure of many 
cartridges we still had plenty PEinaining, for all men 
kors de combat increased the number of rounds available 
for those on du^. 

Thursday, the i Mh, was a glorious day, so beautiful, 
that it increased our pangs at being imprisoned in a 
small, evil-smelling fort The great mountain to the 
north, lovely and grim, once more showed its unnimed 
brow against a wonderful sky, and yet again filled the 
mind with thoughts of human insignificance. What 
would it matter, it seemed to suggest if all these 
warring pigmies, assailants and defenders alike, were 
swept off the face of the earth ? Similar swarms of 
tiny creatures had behaved with identical absurdity 
through long generations, without even exciting 
notice of the great calm Spirit of the snow. At evening 
time the Shcr Aftulites b^an drumming away mcmly 
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in the distsince for polo or dancing, l^ccause they 
merely desired to exidt over us, fk:t^vce^ nine anti 
ten o^ock the atone-throwingf all but stopped, and 
only one solitary voice continued tho song of abuse, 
which was varied by an occasional trumpet-call. As 
the moon would not be up for several hours^ we had to 
be vigilant; but the night ivas clear^ and our machi- 
coulU fires blaaed bravely* sending floods of light fully 
thirty y^fxk from the walls, making it impossible for 
a cat to escape undetected This steady glare; on a 
windless night, must have looked pretty from the out¬ 
side, I often caught myself wishing I could admire it 
from that standpoint At one o^dock out came the 
moon, and some bright mind suggested we should have 
supper "after the theatre," so we sat down to pickled 
horse cheerily and with much make-believe. After¬ 
wards, except the one officer on watch, all went to lie 
down with the possibility of having to turn out any 
instant But there were hardly half-a^ozen shots fired 
before the dawn broke; 

Wafadslr^ after supper, related to me a dfeam, 
wherein he had seen a British force victorious at the 
Nisa Gul, and the Chitralis flying in disorder The 
inteqsretation was obvious; we were to be immediately 
relieved, Next day, it reported that the other 
Chitralis were once more cheerful They had also 
been dreaming dreams of good omen;^ and encouraged 
thereby they wreathed themselves in smiles, and wore 
enei^etic in subservience to us, the lucky people^ VVe 
had come into the fort with the earth sleeping and the 
trees bare. Now, outside, there was a w iidtb of fresh 
green foti^e and the crops were well grown. 

Many persons in groupSp or singlyn ^d several 
horsemen, were seen moving up the valley on the i3tb 
April Banners were dtsplayedp and there were many 
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signs of a considerable movernent of troops towards 
Mastuj. Yet, we reflected that it was ill a trifle 
ostentatious. Why cotild not Sher Afzul have marched 
his men by nlpht, unless he wanted us to believe he 
had unduly weakened-his beleaguering force 1 So we 
half made up our minds for a sharp fight during the 
night As an illustration of the nearness of the enemy’s 
works, we found, about five o’clock in the afternoon, 
a Sikh lying dead on the west parapet over the main 
gate; he was shot through the eye. He must have 
crept up to the banquette, which could be reached by 
a ladder, well screened by tent canvas, to peep through 
one of the small loopholes, and, in that seemingly safe 
positiun, was killed. No one missed him, and the body 
had lain there for two or three hours, in \Mutchurch’s 
opinion ; as a rule, no one ventured to show himself for 
an instant on the parapets in daylight 

There was a lateral facet on the western edge of the 
double-topped Tirich Mir, whose dead-white surface 
used to glow with copper tints in the Jerel rays of the 
departing sun. It flashed upon us, like a promise of 
peace, lingering after all else was in gloom. 
often have we not stood, regretfully, to watch it iade 
slowly and die— the signal for Pandemonium to break 
loose. So to-nigbt; there burst forth a distressing 
clamour from the summer-house corner, howls and yells, 
accompanied by dnim beating, and the strains of ^e 
unusually lacerating musicsd instrument of the horn 
Species, while stones poured into the fort. 1 he sentrira 
replied with occasional shots, and the night passed 
away harmlessly, but with no lull of the noise. 

Enclosed within four narrow walls, for a long ume, 
one gradualfy loses a just sense of proportiom Little 
evils appear mountaiuous, while those of ^ly l^e 
size may, in the constricted space, be only par y 
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discerned. It may almost be said, that sometimes the 
trifles of life aje alone of importance. One trouble 
which caused iis extreme irritation a tiny monkey, 
a rather pretty hut hoj^leissly mischiei^ous little crea¬ 
ture. He was the delight of the garrison, and the 
detestation of its officers^ Official papers^ diariesp and 
small cherished articles were his game^ which he pur¬ 
sued with unvaiying success, r suffered most from 
his attacks. He was captured, and condemned to h've 
in a box, turned upside doivn, with holes in the bottom. 
But sympathetic friends invariably released him after 
each incarceration, and in the wildness of his glee he 
perpetrated devilment seven times worse than befortr 
He finally made my slecping-rooni a mere papef’-strewn 
shopf and emptied my box of safety raiors, edge- 
wise. On to the floor. In desperation, this criminal had 
to be arrested, and placed formally in charge of the 
sentry over the Rdghunith ammunition, who was held 
militarily responsible for his safe custody. It was 
s^ngc that monkey was never shot^ for he would %valk 
along the i^apets, or dimb the face of the walls from 
^e projecting wooden knob to another* Our other 
beasts were not so fortunate. A Jaige, good-tempered 
dog had a couple of bullets through him, one of which 
tould be seen, and felt lying under the skin of his flank. 
A nother lay dead outside the waterw'ay. These an imais 
the stable barricades and feed upon 
the dead ponies and other carrion until they became 
almost as oflensivc as the carcassesL 

Probably noting the ease with which dogs could 
get away from the fort, a Chitrdlr youth one morning 
followed their example, leapt a barrier wall, and before 
e guards had rous^ from their astonishment, was in 
safety behind the trees. It was never proved that his 
countrymen in the fort were cognisant of his attempt. 
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but very likely he was the bearer of messages to Shcr 
AfzuJ. However, his fate was tragic. Shea- Afzul miwt 
have been in a vicious temper wJien the young man 
was brought into his presence, for he imm^iatdy 
ordered him to be put to death ; which was done there 
and then. After that no one tried to desert 

The 13th April w-^as uneventful throughout its twenty- 
four hours. No less than se^-enty-six people stiJJ had 
to be attended to in hospital. Our food was holding 
out well> although I had decided that if we were not 
relieved before the 1st of May, the daily ration was to 
be still further reduced* 

Groups of men were again observed at intervals, all 
day long, marching up the valley, a fact which might 
be speculated upon to the hearts content, without any 
definite result ^ As evening approached, the noise of 
drumming, singing, and abuse grew louder and louder 
from the summer-house side, and the enemy's slingers 
quitted themselves like men. One or two volleys were 
fired in the hope of moderating the clamour, but use¬ 
lessly, Did the enemy suppoK that we should sur¬ 
render to the might of human outcry like a second 
Bastille? It was not only surprising but also ex¬ 
asperating. The morning light disclosed that the big 
sangar on the west had been connected with the older 
erection, immediately behind it, by a covered way. A 
shallow trench W'as dug between the twop and roofed 
over with sheaves leaning one against the other. This 
was quite as eficctual against us as if it bad been en¬ 
closed by solid ma^mry walls and a bomb-proof roof^ 
for, as it concealed anyone moving through it, the 
enemy's object was gained, since w-c could no more 
afford to waste cartridges upon their screens than 
they could upon ours. 

WiiA 14//1, c/esed our sirtfi toffk qfsiigE. 
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All that day and the 15th our attention was stiU 
diverted by the constant going and coming of the 
enemy upon the Mastuj road, and there were incessant 
tom-tomingp stone showers, and wild bowlings both 
nigKts^ Occasionallyfc when the shouting would sud^ 
denly swell into a deep roarj we would fire a volley, 
believing a rush was prepaj-ing, but nothing ever hap- 
penedp and each morning we se^ched in vain to detect 
fresh approaches. What did it all mean ? Someone 
suggested that the besi^ers, having detached much 
of their strength Mastujwards, were trying by noise to 
conceal thdr scanty numbers. This seemed plausible, 
for it was hard to beheve that the Sher Afzulites would 
exert themselves so much merely to keep our sentries 
awake. 

Rab Nawdz Khin, the brave little cavalry maiii 
terribly wounded on tbe 3Td ^fa^ch| made an almost 
magical rocovery. One of hb arms remained crippled, 
otherwise he ivas well. He kept warning us itgalnst 
a possible mine. It could only come from the summer¬ 
house, and the soldiers in the Gun-tower were urged 
to listen carefully^ and always, for any sound of dig¬ 
ging. But nothing occurred to Justify Rab Naw^r 
Khin's suspicions, in spite of the numerous men with 
strained ears, who listened anxiously^ 

The 16th passed away also without incident, except 

that once a sentry thought he detected the sound of 
a pick. But it was never repeated, aiid the report 
caused no uncasEness; indeed, all fear of a mine was 
gradually passing away. Our Chitriltfs were happy 
because, they explained, our troops had not only reached 
Masstujp but Sher Afzul must have set out in person 
to resist them. With the advent of soldiers bou^ 
India, they averred that all the Khushwaktis would 
rise and declare in our favour. 
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HARLEM' SAVE$ US 

the memorable morning of the i?th April, ars hour 
or so after brcakrast;^ there another report sent 
down that the enemy were mining the Gun^tower. We 
thought it incrcly a scare, but, of course, an officer went 
promptly to inquire into the matter. It whs Town- 
shend, and sho^y afterwards he called out h^gJng 
me to come up. There was that in his voice which 
told something momentous had occurmL 1 hurried to 
the Gun-tower, where, from the long lodphoJe t had 
constructed on the Sth, we distinctly heard, working 
underground, the muftled vibrating thud of a pick, 
with an occasional high-pitched ring as iron struck 
stone, and seemingly not motre than ten or tw-clvc 
feet from where we stood. We looked at one another 
in startled inquiry,^ He tentatively asked, “"We must 
counter-mineSifat, who had followed dosdy cm 
my hE%ls, knew what was passing between us as well 
as if he could understand English. He vehemently 
whispered over my shoulder, " Bihar Jina," which was 
his way of saying we must sortie. I acquiesced at 
once, and so did Townsherfid, for we perceived that 
there was nothing dse to be done in time. Town- 
shend went aside to listen once more to the dull 
strokes, so menacing, yet so full of fascinalJort How 
many men, SifaC I inquired ; "'siatty?*' *^Noi a him- 
dred," was the reply; and so it was finally settled 
339 
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The forlorn hope was to be made up of fortj’ Sikhs^ 

under their own jemadir (liciitenant), and sixty 
Ka^hmfr Riflemen, the whole to be led by young 
Harley. 

Gurdon begged almost pathetically to be sent alsOj 
but only one officer could be risked* and as Hitrle/s 
3 iklis were to go* he, of course:, must show them the 
way. He for some reason or oLher^ thought the point 
was still in debate^ and came to me with a terribly 
a^rieved facci to substantiate bis claims to be the first 
man knocked on the head, in all probability. It is 
pleasant to reflect, that after forty-five days of close 
siege and bad food^ with harassed nights as well as 
anxious days^ these two young soldiers should vie with 
each other in generous rivalry to lead the desperate 
venture; for its desperate nature was evidenL If, as 
was only too probablCp the summer-house post were 
strongly fortifiedp our devoted men must be shot down 
long before they could tear away its barricades, as they 
would be assailed not only from the loopholes they 
were charging, but from those of the garden sangar^ 
and from Its end and river walls. Why tlmra KhSn's 
vetemns did not make themselves impregnable against 
such a surprise as we gave them* cannot be fully ex¬ 
plained Their Chitrili allies sdll groiv hot and cold 
when they think of it Carelessness fatalism, arrogance 
all had a share« no doubt, but the chief influencse at 
work was the contempt with which the Path^ns had 
come to regard us, because of our pcrsiatcntly defemive 
attitude For once it was not the Britisher who de¬ 
spised his wild enemyi but the wild mountaineer who 
tinderrated the Britisher. At heart, he believes, that 
man for man he is the superior of Indian troops, and 
that our numbors, armament, and organisation, alone 
enable us to conquer. These tribesmen have been 
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IcTiown^ it is said, to appeal to the sporting instincts of 
Briti^ih generals to send away their artillery, and then 
see who would win in a fair open fight 1 retriembcfp 
toOp that during the siege of Sherpurp in we were 
abused by the rascalllpns drumining and parading over 
Siah Sang as “ Kila^bund badm^shes^^' which may be 
translated, rascals shut up in a fort or besieged (ia who 
dare not csome ont). However, it is certain that on this 
occasion, Umra Khdn^s trusted fighting-men at the 
summer-house post derided the possibility of our leaving 
the protection of the fort walls. 

It was decided that Harley's perilous adventure, 
upon which so much depended, should be made at 
four o’clock in the afternoon. So Townshend set about 
writing out the necessary orders; and Harley started 
to select the explosives inquired to blow up the mine. 
He was our expert in such miJitaiy engineering ques- 
tionsp and, moreover, possessed the only book on the 
subject—one written by General Brackenbuiy. During 
the early days of April he had occupied his leisure 
moments by filling canvas bags with gunpowder, which 
wo found in considerable quantities in the fort Into 
the midst of each of these bags, w^hich weighed JO, 6a, 
or 100 Ifas-^ was thnist the end of a long, narrow canvas 
tube, many feet long, also filled with gunpowder—a 
substitute for a fust Each such explosive apparatus^ 
when finished, was enclosed in a much larger bag, 
strong and made of waterproof sheering, to guard 
against damp, and enable it to be carried about con¬ 
veniently. When wanted for use, the long gunpowder 
hose was to be drawn out from the covering bag and 
used as the train to fire the charge^ afto- the latter had 
been properly tamped. Harley, at the time he devised 
these appliances, had no particubr object in view, ImiI 
thought they might perhaps prove useful in dcmolitioris 
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or simile work ; now they were invaluablfc He selected 
two bag^ holding, respcctivdy, 50 and 6 a lbs. of gun¬ 
powder, a sufficient quantity, it was thought to burst 
open the mine; and he also arranged to cany with 
him a do^en pickaxes. 

My business was, silently and cautiously, with Sifat's 
cnen^ to remove the heavy backing of big stones against 
the garden door. The dropping or rolling down of one 
such stone; so close was the enemyp might defeat our 
plans, and uselessly sacrifice the soldiers; for a surprise 
was essential for the success of our scheme 

As the time drew near^ nothing remained but to 
speak a few words of advice; and for an anxious re¬ 
capitulation of all detaiLs to see that nothing had 
been forgotten, tn a quiet talk, Townshend. Harleyi, 
and carefully reviewed all the arrangements and 
found them complete. Voung Harley, whose customary 
attitude partakes someivhat of gay Irish. Jnsouciano^ 
had now a quiet look of conoentrated energy, in 
which his limbs seemed also to participate His unusual 
manner inspired one with confidence, as also did bis 
alert self-possessed eagerness. At the close of our taik» 

I personally begged him not to get on too far in front 
of his men. I explained my meaning by instances from 
my own experience and strove to prove the theory that 
^ officer, heading a desperate attack, ought always to 
have four or five trustworthy men close up aJongsidc 
of him. It was easy to idiow how a single isolated man, 
a long way ahead, might be at once killed, and hoiv 
nearly oci^ri it w^as that, if Harley were shot, the attack 
would fail j also^ how ill the ChitMli garrison could 
bear the loss of another British officer. I also explained 
^at I badly wanted prisoners, frorn whom to extract 
information about outside affairs. Harley listened with 
consummate eooJnesSp and then went away to seltsct 
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the men who were to be abreast of him in the first 
rush. 

Finally, the parapets and towfirs were stealthily 
manned, and Harley^s party collected iti the pa-ssage 
leading to the garden exit, silent and crowded togcllicr, 
w*ith their bayonets dimly gleaming^ for there was to 
be no firing till the post was carried—nothing but 
white steel All hearts stopped beating for an inslant 
Everyone knew^ and at that moment felt more than 
ever, the awful signihcaocc ^bat incessant pick^ plcki 
picking, at the foot of the Gun^tower, and approach¬ 
ing nearer and nearer; each stroke with suggestions 
of overwhelming catastrophe. It made one feel sick 
to reflect how qvery'thing depended upon the sumnw- 
house being merely occupied by ri Semen, and not being 
invlndblo by reason of its defences* At four o'cliock 
the gates were swung opeUi and Harley ran outj 
closely fbl lowed by his mcfL As they could only pass 
through two or three at a timei Harley took advantage 
of a built-up garden lounging place, a few )wds aw^» 
to get about a do?,eii men t<^ether, when they ma^ 
a collective tiger-spring for the summer-house, close y 
followed by the rest of the soldiers. The enemy, 
though completely surprCstsl had still th^ resourceful 
steadiness which comes from constant fig ting^ 
enabled them to fire a volley into the faces of our 
men, killing two, and severely funding a third, of 
thoic charging with Harley. One of them 
Gurkha, who had managed to squeeze himseU into ^ 
front rank reserved for theSikht But all cw 
little band were burning with fight, «md 
their leader as valiantly as he 1^ l 

no bairicades—merely a wall of piled-up 
compressed green twigs to stop bullets- ^ 

bayonet work soon cleared the building, and the enemy, 
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those imprisoned inside the mine, (led to the 
pro ® comer of the garden wall, and 

a once began to pile out faggot bundles and construct 
a temporapr sangar of fascines with all the metliod and 
rapidity of perfectly tramed soldiers, 

success had ^n paid for. Already from the 
sallying gate, mdandioly uniformed 
figure could be seen dotted about amongst the trees 
I. ^ ma^ive liinpness of death. Upon the topper 

flickered pSttil^ ^ 

a. thunder cloud bursting over the fort was the 
wol^t outbreak of musketry, and from all sides fight- 

!! “P- r^imfoTQt: 

^ ^ famine,stricken wretches to cut 
the fight^ enemy pressed forward to 

founr^t^"^ I»''f'Up feelings of our men 

violent emotion, furious shooting, and 

J were flushed faces, 

All <ih€iuu^' distorted w'lth excitement 

^ ""5^. P'”’® listened. Rab Nawdz Khin, 

SS'cJt? ^ revolver at a loophole with 

hilnitr^ ^ maniac laugh. Near him a R4g- 

levellini» whirling, was deliberately 

bv the «hn ^ summer’house. I took him 

where S ? river direction, 

hnlr!h:,f^ ^ automatically. The Sikhs in 
hospital came cmwiing out, seiaed rifl^es, and crept on 

feLt ^roSTf ‘‘f ha?lost ha/their 

to hobble side- 

dutv for I *V* notched poles which did 

-.d 5hom.ne „d, „ M uie p„„p,rt or . fight « 
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the bro;id and to support their "brothers” ouu 
sidcL It was long before there was a sembbnee of 
order. 

In the midst of all this noise and turmoil, when 
c^'er>'onc was literally standing on tiptoe, sweating with 
agitation, I understo^ a common remark of Harley^s 
that Gnrdon, in critical timeSj was even imtatifigly 
ccmiL In the present instance he had experienced some 
trotiblfi with die Sepoys on the west wall Those men 
had not partidpated in the general thirst for a fight, 
and were dispirited sdll by their defeat prior to our 
investment So much so, indeed, that Gurdon and 
their officers found a difficulty at first in keeping them 
on the parapets^ but that once aocomplEshed, Gurdon 
came to ask, Is there anything you want me to do, 
sir?^^ with a quiet, kindly smil^ astonishing to behold 
in such a scene. No he succeeded in bringing 

his small detachment, the relics of poor Baird's p^rty, 
safely through the very midst of Sher Aiiul s men on 

the 3 rd March. j t . - , 

The enemy, at the end of the garden and behind 
the wall on its river aide, kept up a remarkably ft'cll 
sustained fire tiirough their loopholes upon our water¬ 
way, .stables, defences, and the garden face of the fort, 
which gave some people the strange impression that 
they intended to charge the solid walb in the full light 
of the sun. The open door had a natural attraction 
for the Pathin riflemen^and bullets streamed throng 
Small harm w^as done, however^ ^ the guard formed 
a respectful lane for the missiles* Only one man w^ 
hit there. Wounded men soon began to stagger back* 
or were carried to hospital, where \%Tii tchurch was 
busily plying his merciful wwk One 
carrier came in with his jaw broken by a bulkt I he 
wound was dressed and his face bound up. Kegar 
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of the injuryp and its accoropanying shock*'" he 
humped his great skin bag on to hJs loins, and was 
starting ont again when i stopped him. He protested, 
and, finding me obdurate, sat down and wailed that 
hia p<5or Sikhs were dying for the water he might not 
carry them . 

All this dmc* HarJey* in the captured summer-house, 
was galled by the tremendDiis fire of the enemy, and 
his men at first began to reply to it independently. 
He stopped that with his whistle, and then got in a 
voOey or tw'O, w^hich had efTecL While firing indc- 
pendcntlyt no single Path^n had been hit Next, he 
began to look about for the shaft of the mmet which 
was found immediately outside a wall of fascines, which 
had been broken down during the first headlong charge. 
Its mouth was also covered over with fascines—curiously 
enough, 'fhey probably had fallen into it during the 
surge of the After clearing them awray, volun¬ 

teers were called for* and^ as the Gurkha " kookri" 
(hacking knife) would be more useful than bayoneted 
rifles in the shaft, Harley asked the senior Kashmir 
officer for men; but none responded except one Dogia 
soldier, who threw down his rifle, dragged forth his 
“kookri," and jumped down into the pit The Sikhs 
pressed forward with a single impulse^ but only six 
could be selected, and of them no more than two 
could descend into the shaft at the same time^ The 
remainder stood at the top, exposed to a heavy fire, 
and pulled out the Cliitrilis as they appeared ; for the 
instant a man showed at the orifice of the minc» 
ing forth sword in hand or unarmed, he was bayoneted, 
and hoisted out of the way. 

Harley now brought up his powder-bags, and, having 
cleared the shaft of soldiers, descended into it with one 
companion. They did not know if there Vi'ere any more 
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wcjrkers m the tunncL Suddenly a swordsman showed 
himscir With a flash, the Sikh with Harky grabbed 
at the sword with one hand, while he drove home his 
bayonet with the other. Several more continued to 
come out, some armed and some not, but all were 
slain at the top of the shaft, except two^ that Harley 
somehow managed to save. In the noise^ the reel^ 
and the fury, sudden death alone would have restrained 
the blood lust of the furious Sikhs. The doomed 
mine-workers, if they emerged, must come singly, to 
moot their fete at the top of the shallow shaft, while 
if they remained inside they must be blown to pieces. 
About twenty had passed forth, when Harley, thinking 
the tunnel dear, placed his explosives a few feet inside 
its mouth and b^n to tamp them. TJen a couple 
more Chitrdlis tried to struggle into the oi«n. By 
their confused trampling, the long gunpowder hoa got 
tom into pieces. Harley was almost m des^r, fm 
the men carrying the picks had cast thi^ aside into 

the long grass, in order to use ^ a 

tools could not be recovered Luckily, 1« had a 
length of tubing sUll Intact, some twen^ feet ^ d 
which he started to find. As 1^ was about to 
down again with it into the shaft, a violent explwion 
occurrS knocking him down and burning the turbans 

A^mlSprcvious I had mn up to mactolk 
gallery in the Gun-tower to watch 
1 saw an enormous puff of « i^'back 

a beautiful white balloon, and Harle/s "i^'rto'ioir with 
in two parties, their leader, last of 

him one of the prisoners. twenty 

biased about them as they dashed a . -j,_ 

yards of open space, but no one 
garden gate was bangod to and (jutc y ■ 
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One glance shovir^cd me the never-to-be-forgotten horror 
of the summer-house shambles, then I ran down to 
congratulate Harley and praise hjs men. 

The Sikh^ still raging with ocertement, crowded 
foma^ to recite the numbers they had killed, and to 
eiehibit their stained bayonets and splashed faces. 
Their eyes sparkled with measureless pride; they had 
the ecstatic look of religious fanabes. But ffarley 
With whom was Townshend^ looted d-pwnc:ast and 
^noyed. They had indeed come to report to me that 
the powder bags had prematurely exploded, and that, 
with the exception of about three yards of Its roof the 
mine remained inUct While [ live, shall 1 remember 
the bitter, the cold dismay this news caused m& But 
no time to be lost; a second sortie was out of the 
question, for the enemy were already thronging the 
^mmer-house. and could not again be surprised I ran 
to the spots whicl^ in view of all possibiUties, Wafadar 
and Sifat had indicated as the best starting-points for 
counter-mines, and we at once set to work digging, 
fn the p^nce of Townshend and Gurdon, h^tily 
summoned for the purpose, Sifat was promised a large 
sum of money if our mines penetrated beyond the walls 
m time to intwccpt that of the Pathdns, With almost 
renzi encr^ we were labouring, when Gurdon came 

fk in a thoughtful tone, 

that the enemy seemed to have made a trench which 
r^hed nearly to our wall Further e.vammation o 

Zln “fi that it was the mine, 

mllaps^ from end to end Wc were reprieved 
Harleys gunpowder had done its work after all. The 
frail roof of the tunnel, unsupported by beams—the 
mine wa.-t, m fact, a mere burrow—had slowly sunk 
own m great ma.ss«, leaving earth bridges here and 
tliere. Back swung the pendulum triumphantly. Now 
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the stars m their courses were fighting for os, and our 
ultimate success was certain. With the conviction of 
a zealot, I declared to eveiyonc that our troubles were 
oyer, for my seemingly lost luck had returned Never¬ 
theless, Townshend agreed with me that our counter- 
minra should not be stopped, so that if the baffled 
FaiMns attempted a fresh mine, they would find it 
anticipated. 

The Chitntlis plume themselves on knowing nothing 
about such mc^iods of attack, which they Jook upon as 
a Path^n speciality. Consequentt/p the siimmer-house 
post and the loopholed garden walls had been handed 
over to Umra Khan's warriors, and completely they 
had failed in their trust They under-esdmated our 
gjirit of Mteqsrise^ and let themselves be surprised. 
By ^serting complete absence of personal responsi- 
htlity^ the Chitntlis stiJJ find consolation for Haris's 
brilljant sutcesSj which not only saved us at the time; 
but made it impossible for Sher Afzul to induce hb 
followers to directly assault the fort One strange 
inddent occurred during the thickest of the exdtcment 
Some of our Chitfdlis began to weep for the fate of 
^elr fellow-countrymen inside the tun net, and truly 
declared, as we found afterwards, that the diggers were 
not PathinSj who merely acted as guard-s, hut farmers 
fjorn dowm the river, living upon the estate of one of , 
the headmen with rat How th^ knew thb f&ct can 
only be spspected, but our disconsolate allies formed 
a strong contrast to us in our over-brimming Joyfulness. 

What a chi^ry dinner we had that n^htj Even 
fhe famished smokers sufienzd less than usual. Our 
tobacco had long been exhausted, while doves^ chopped 
straw, and the l^rlc of the plane tree proved wTCtchcd 
substitutes for the gentle narcotic WhJtchurdi, 1 
felt the privation most, and, next to hico. 
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iTri hardly. 

af^4r, a few days before, had whispered with ti 

Eppban agarettea wWch he desiied^mr^aJoS^ 
There were about twenty aJtogethw^ I deddS^ 

^ j' directed, seven at a time —one for 

bad lacMn^vi^ W ™ account of his 

Whitchurcli I ordered to bed by 

trvfn.r^ ,^'"S on one elbow after diimer, and 

was possibJ™''i4 tSkS'’mo more slowly than 

™oktag „„„ to 4 r ”si ” 

lohL N»d»X ■•,?l-"”*’ «»' P"“l“ 

manipujato th» mouth watering, he would 

't with simple faith, 
passed away. ^ of the encrusted bowl had 

• tteaminatioii*^^”^ stibjocted to an exhaustive 
thing worth reconj%j’H-h '^"^ii° bardly any- 

that the Amir r mtldestof their beliefs was 

is g Shut A/aul, and 

f« rite ptSly i£'‘^‘ •?'' P'*""?" 

to fire the Water-(fi^£r k * * was to be made 

Pathdna were « rIT”' ^ deferred because the 

Gun-tower by thdf 'mint^' 

were also made about pent houses allSy co^^SS 
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and in the bazaar ready for use, under cover of which 
many lirM were to be kindled against the walls sImuL 
taneously. We reaolv'ed lhat if such, classic methods 
were employed, they must be met by modem bayonet 
charges. 

Last of all was the bill for the day's proceedings; 
the reckoning when we laugh no more. Out of Har!ey*s 
brave hundred there were twenty-one casualties—a 
large but not unreasonable proportionp considering the 
nature of the worL The Chitrilis lost between forty 
and fifty killed outright, some five-and-thirty of whom 
were bayoneted in and about the shaft of the mine. 
Such w^as the rage of the Sepoys—Sikhs, Gurkhas^ and 
Dogras alike—that they could not be restrained from 
slaughtering even unarmed men. Amidst frantic ydls 
of ^ktll, killp” the poor wretches sankp one by onCp in 
that tempestuous sea of hate. An hour later they 
would have been treated kindly, even tenderly; but 
at the climax of foryf when our men were intoxicated 
with their own and one another's excitement—the most 
catching of all mob inSuenccs—they could spare no 
one. It 13 astonishing that Harley contrived to save 
the two men, for, in a swaying throng"- of overwrought 
Eastern soldiers, bayonet thrusts cannot be identified. 
There is no doubt that this fierce mthlessncss startled 
the Sher Afzulites from the conviction that our troops 
were broken in spirit—what in India is expressively 
called “soft'* 

Of all duties, the most sorrowful is that of visiting 
the wounded after an engagement One never knows 
how the poor fellows may be able to endure thdr 
pairL Usuallyp thank Godk the shock of the mjur>^ 
Nature^s own anasstheiic, saves their manhoodp for the 
power of endurance of wounds received in actson 
depends, alas, less on the fortitude of the soldier 
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One of the first hit of “ ’* battle 

He was to the Sikt 

found him writhine on thi«. afterwards 

the agony of his^ivering “"y f 

of the bravest of ? br^vXS cLi^V 
at the attack on Nilt * remember 

Gurkha Sdfer^ of to/Mi. '>*' 

ment, was eonspicuotis fof a ShJ^* regi- 

he with difficyJtv restram «1 

the enemy. All at once thi«* fi>™'ard against 
astonishment of his Kashmir I 'T”' ^ 
into tears, throw down his rifle 
Astounded, and burning Jvif'behind a Inet 
foliowed him • bat an e his GurJiha officer 

captain of a BritiS, Indf, EngJishman, a 

be calm, as he was certain subadir 

It happened that '^«««ded 

across a 2one of fire to * S ^nd ran 

was shot 10 the oft of th/-. k J^eant The man / 

w»«Is. Another illu.trar: * tlted soon nfter. 

was bravely trytn^torn Captain Wallaeo 

they had been ass^,S^K* Indus, where 

of his Dogra Sooovs ^ treach^iis enemy, one 
suddenly cast ai^ay^his^ tnd disgust, 

That man was marked hw i r behind a rock, 

afterwards, even when wet ^ f’'*^"'plary punishment, 

-«<! it was not utSTa 

the injmy some days later inspected 

■ ® niatter of fact, a bullet 
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had shattered the nerves rn the palm of the rieht hand 
to such an eaten I, that no human fortitude could i«th- 
s nd tte horrible pain the poor creature suRcred. So 
Jt was heartbreaking to perceive that our splendid Sikh 
stneken mortally, must, ere he died, gn threugh the 
ctreadful humiliation, worse than death itselC to such a 
man and his IHends, of screaming out the remainder of 
bis lift Truly, a soldier's prayer should be. that, when 
hts end came, he might be killed swiftly, or, at leasL be 
permitted to die with dignity and composure. 

All the early part of the night the besiegers were 
known to be busily moving about, under cover 
cautiously dragging away their killed Our dead, 
though but a yard or two from the walls, had to be 
abandoned, and, with the carcasses of animals, the 
unbuiied of the friendless slain -of the enemy, and 
more than one corpse in the mine, lay stark before 
Kcaven. dumb pretests against man's cruel anger. 
Ihe actual fighting was one of the least evils of our 
tOTg siege. Just before midnight the sound of great 
chcenng twice came to our ears, its meaning could 
not be conjectured, and dawn broke on tJie iSth ApriJ 
after a quietness inside the walls interrupted only by 
the customary' odd shots of the sentries. But we still 
tvorked strenuously at the mines, and at our other 
protections^ being resolved not to throw away a single 
point in the game. We particularly directed oar 
attention to building screening walls to the hospital 
ver^dah, where bullets now began to drop at intervals. 

Our prisoners informed us, with a reluctance that 
c^ried half conviction with it, that the belcaguerment 
of Mastuj had been raised by a mixed foree of regular 
and levies from Gilgi't, and that the Chitriiis had 
fallen back ten miles nearer to us to defend the famous 
,\iaa Gui cutting. 

Z 
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Socirt after tymakfast, we iivere tejmporarily paralysed 
by the Bengali Commissariat Agent bursting upon us 
with news of another miti& His dr>" lips could scarcely 
ejaculate the odd phrase, Please, sir, I hear the voice of 
(iiggjnff-" Quietness was enjoined, in the usual way, by 
vociferous commands. Then we aj] went to the store¬ 
room, and even the most sceptical (myself and another) 
began to believe there was ^something in it," w-hen we 
heard the sickening echo of the thud—thud—thud we 
knew so well After much wasted an3ciety for a few 
moments, it was discovered that this exact reproduction 
of the stroke of a pick was simply caused by a Sepoy 
chopping firewood, for cooking purposesj in a distant 
apartments the ground conveying the sound with 
horrible suggestivencss. Yet, once again during the 
day we had another less important scare of the same 
kind, which turned out to be ^e earth vibrations caused 
by our own mming toob. 

Howeven nothing could for long destroy our optim¬ 
ism, for the whole garrison was eager and vigilant 
No single face bore a trace of despondency now. The 
Righuniths were bright and cheerful They had done - 
well and siLffered hravily in the sortie. Success, w-fth 
its coiicomitant self-confidence, that prime essenhaJ of 
a soldier, w^hieh makes swaggering a military virtue 
now wiped away depression and warmed their hearts. 
As for the Sikhs, those off duty sat in groups cleaning, 
nursmg, or even fondling their riflcs^iheir - father and 
mothers —for “ do they not protect their Jives f " With 
happy Smiles, they chatted gaily, and probably elaborated 
plans with one another for saving and gaining additional 
rupees, for it is difficult to say which god these magnifi- 
eent soldiers most adore^steel (bayonets and cannon) 
or the silver of the Indian currency. Give them suffi- 
aentofboth, with hard but just discipline^ and bear in 
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shortish stature have hardly yet 

m!^ I numbers of recruits from the finest 

mfirtial folk wi^in our own borrier^^ a fyiiiiti 




CHAPTER XXXin 

THE END OF A MINOR SIEGE 

nPHURSDAY, April cSth, passed au^ay with little 
commotion^ Our men occasionally fired at parties 
of the enemy carrying olT their dead, but there was no 
after-swell to the storm of yesterday. Night fell, and 
found ns all watchfiiip for it was the eve of the Musal- 
min Sabbathp when PathdnSj tortured with thoughts of 
vengeance, and with new blo^ feuds on hand^ might be 
expected to " glut their ire.” ( spent much time devis¬ 
ing little pent roofs, to enable men on the tow'ers to fire 
downw^ards, and command the foot of the wall^ while 
they themselves were protected ; and eveiybody ebe 
was busy looking to walls and shelters. 

About a couple of hours after dark, Tovmshend 
came to report that a man had actually crept up to 
the Sikhs on the west sidc^ and, after shouting out some¬ 
thing, had gone away again uninjured. Our indignation 
flared up and supplied its own fuel. What I were the 
Sikhs getting slack ! So we rated, and the incident 
passecL LateXj a man cried out again, and word flashed 
through the fort that all our besiegers had fled, and 
that ^ Futteh Ali Shdh's brother was outside begging for 
admission, the first bringcr of the good tidings^ Direc¬ 
tions were given for him to be admitted through the 
manhole in the main gate, and brought to me; but 
no precautions were to be relaxed. He confirroed the 
flying rumours, and supplemented them, Sher Afiut, 
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It seemed, with the two B^jour Khdns, had fled with 
all their rollowing. It appeared that Mahammed Isa, 
after a severe beating at the Nisa GuI, had fallen back, 
march by march, upon Chitril, hoping for the reinforce¬ 
ments (2000 rifleiiien) promised by Umra Khin but 
never aent; that a final grand effort to capture the fort 
was projected, but because of the losses inflicted by 
Harley in his sortie, the enemy was so discouraged, 
that all hope oT getting men to attempt it had to be 
given up. Finally, a Gilgit force, flushed wuth victory^ 
was but two marches away, and nothing remained but 
general congratulationsL 

Nevertheless, we decided to wait for morning, when 
Gurdon, with a company, was to move out and see 
exactly how matters stood. We, however, sincerely 
believed the news, and though still cautious against 
possible treachery, gave ourselves up to pleasant 
etnodons. Wafaddr produced the last seven cigarettes 
—the only adequate incense and sacriRcc combined 
worthy of our feelings^ Some shocking mm was also 
brought out to make a grog. The decoction would 
surely rack some of our heads, but there must be 
something emblematic of festivity ; and so we sat over 
the small fire, quietly happy, for we were all too played 
out for boisterous jqy^ talking of our people at home, 
and wondering, surmising, and guessing till daylight 
Nobody wanted to sleep. One or two made the 
attempt, but soon ga^^ it up and fell to talking agaim 
The reins of our tongues were loosed, so that we feJt a 
strange pleasure in easy speech, as though we had of 
late only been allowed to converse in low tones^ 

Our Cbitr^lb were exuberant in thdr loyalty; no 
more grumbling, but cvefy man radiant for a short 
time. Then, poor people, tht tmth was disclosed how 
villainously Sher Afzul and his friends had behaved 
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anycine was withoyt lerrible cause for sorrow. 
Shw Aftul had put to death the relatives of some, and 
had given away the wives and sisters of others. Their 
houses were mere ash-heaps, and all their prop^erty gone 

Cer^in ingeniously shocking methods of vengeance_ 

on Wafadar in particular—may not be written; there 
IS a Sickening horror about these vile retaliations 
whi^ makes one glad to escape to other memories: 

Gurdon marched out at nine o’clock, with a strong 
detachment, to find that every one had really fled. 
Bajouri traders came with presents of sugar, and small 
groceries—gifts of propitiation. It was astounding to 
find how much they had admired us all through, and 
what Jgy our release from the hateful fort prison gave 
them. No one could be more horrified, they declared, 
at the incKcusably bad behaviour of their felJow-countiy- 
mea They could give us Ijttic information. c.«ept 
v^ue rumours that Kelly was only two marches away; 
while another army, great and irresistible, was march- 
mg up Pediawer and Hoti MarddriK accompanied 
by the old ruler of Dir. ousted by Umia Khin, and 
now restored to his own again. Ever since the 12 th 
*at Sher AfituI and the Jandol 
KJians began to show how uncomfortable their minds 
were, but they kept up their followers' spirits by as- 
wting that the Amir’s Commandcr-m-Chief was 
huriymg to help them. 

Eveiybody was busy still Sheep and goats, and 
oecent clean food were requisitioned for the soldiers; it 
WM piearant work for Townshend and Haricy to look 
^ ^ fellows^ while Gufdon arid I had mucli 

Writing to do, and many interviews We had, of 

^rs^ sent off a letter to Kelly as quickly as it could 
be composed 

Visitors trooped to Campbell, bidding him cheer up, 
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for the sky was blue, the breezes cool, and the valley 
waving with barley and wheat He should be carried out 
to see for himself^ as soon as any one had time to find a 
nice place under the beautiful trees, free from ill odours 
and the carcasses of dead animals. Poor Whitchurch, 
with his hospital, and his own fever, w'as, as usual, the 
heaviest and the quietest of workers^ Letters were 
brought from the Chitrdl Relief Forcev living os that 
information from outside for which we were greedy* 
Then, late at night, came a short note from Kelly, to 
say he would reach Chitril on the following day (the 
20th) 

Next morning we were all up betimes. It w^as so 
sweet to move out from our sombre walls, although 
there was little inclination to wander far, for a strange 
inertness had to be contended against For breakfast 
we had eggs and fresh milk and a skinny chicken, and 
could hardly eat for admiration of such delicacies- The 
men^ too, were getting good rations; but none of those 
■'extras" so dear to the Eastern soldier—tea, sugar, and 
butter^ Perhaps Kelly might be bringing some Wc 
little knew how lightly he was marching. At noon we 
began exchanging signaJa. Two hours more and they 
would be here. 

Gurdon was in great trouble We found out that a 
report of his death had been sent to his relatives in 
England. A groom, leading bis pony, bad been killed 
on the 3rd March, and the animal subsequently seized 
by Muhammed Isa, who set off for Reshun riding it 
At that place it was seen and identified by Fowler. 
Somewhat naturally, as all Muhammed Isa's men knew 
an officer had been mortally wounded, and as that chief 
braggingly declared that he had done the deed^ and 
captured the pony by his own prowess, it was accepted 
without hesitation it was Gurdon who was dead- 
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rt was painful to think of the sorrow such a mistake 
must have caused 

At two o’clock, Kelly’s advanced guard was descried 
crossing the bridge, their bugles sounding an old familiar 
tune, which somehow made one melancholy as well as 
happy -in short, emotional. With the exception of 
Campbell, who could not be carried about safely until 
the fort was m ore clear, we all wen t outside to see them 
arrive. There were no extravagant greetings; I, for my 
part, welcomed them mechanically. All I could see 
were the dark<omplexioned, sturdy Mazbis, looking 
admirably well, and much travel - stained. Officers 
passed me, but I only really saw two—Oldham, because 
he was wearing a turban, and Kelly, who waved a 
walking-stick from the Chitrdli saddle on a sturdy 
littJe pony. My mind was weary, and my life secrined 
fatigued aJso. I fel^ by anddpationt what it mast be 
to attain a great age and feel a lisUessnes^ about all 
things. They declare, that we five standing stilly in 
front of the ruined outworl^ wrere white-factsd and 
strangely quiet Perhaps nothing short of a Pathdn 
battle-cry and the sharp clatter of rifle fire could have 
really roused ns; for the long-sustained stimulus of 
dang^ and responsibility was gone; and only tiredness, 
a tiredness of brain and eyes and body, remained. 

The women's durbar hall, occupied during the siege 
y Rab Nawdi: KhAn's wife and two other women, was 
turned into a banqueting-chamber for a dinner to Kelly 
and his officers, nine in number altogether, on Sunday 
e 2isL CMpbcll was carried to it at the cost of a 
d jerk to hJs knee in the narrow doorw-ay. So many 
officers collected together tn Chitnil was a strange 
sight to roej and all through the meal in lazy-bratned 
J^vene, I kept reverting to the circumstances which had 
brought it about My mind kept going back to the visit 
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paid to Chitrilp m ’iSSS, by Colonel Algernon Dtirand 
and oiyself^ in the height of its picturesque remoteness, 
when we were conducted to dinner over strips of silk 
turban clothe which we spoiled with qur shooting boots, 
and were there entertained with wonderful hyperboles 
of conv'ersation. Could old Amfr-ul-Mulk have then 
foreseen that the most sacred apartment of the sacred 
part of his fort would ever witness a dinner-party of 
uniformed British officers, who sat at table with the 
matter-of-fact aJr one associates with a private dining¬ 
room or a mess chamber, how would the ancient man 
have gazed upon ms ?.—the old autocrat beloved of God, 
and of the Prophet of God^ whose royal brethren and 
chief nobles were proud to offer him their turban tails 
for kerchiefs, and head-dresses themselves as basins 
when he desired to wash the snulf from his gums. The 
mere suggestion of t^ie idea in a dream would have coat 
lives. 

Kelly's officers were wonderfully nice fellows, 
Stewart, the gunner, with deep insight into the wants 
of men, sent us over two small tins of tobacco—every 
grain he possessed. Cobbe, similarly, made me ashamed 
of being powerless to resist his precious gifts of the 
same kind All seemed to think, from Kelly downwards^ 
that their march was a mere trifle, their hardships un- 
deservEng of reference. They were the most singularly 
generous and modest men [ have ever met, and my 
admiration for them grew deeper and deeper^ as the 
true facts of their story were brought to light Camp¬ 
bell was languishing to see trees, and sky^ and green 
fields, but no one had time to take him out till Monday, 
the 22nd, when he was put under a big tree and left to 
batten on the fresh air To such a nature as his, with 
his love of outdoor pursuits, the dark, grimy room he 
tenanted so long must have been like a dungeon 
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The Following day we all moved fnto my old house— 
no longer “ Sher Afiul^s house ” —and in J^e evening the 
thrice-blessed —our luck—was lazily flapping on its 
roofl We found it difficult to get Ampbcll tn and out 
of the doorways^ and finally decided to build him a 
makeshift hut in ‘ the gaide^n at thdlsack. Upon the 
24th we learned, with a pleasure it is impossible to tdl^ 
that Edwardcs and Fowler were both safe with Str 
Robert Low's relieving force, U mrti Khin, as we em- 
phatjcally proclaimed^ had behaved tike n gentlemafi- 
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Sq the Jong, weaiy siege was ended^ and already a 
thing of the past Our total losses^ uiduding tlie 
reconnaissance of the 3rd of March were forty-one 
kBJed, and sijrty-twu wounded—one hundred and three 
casualties altogether. Of these, five killed and four 
wounded were fdifowers. and not soldiers* My escort 
numbered three hundred and seventy combatants, all 
taj/d Colonel was now in military command of 

Chitr^l, and had ^passed on his temporary ^“political” 
poweias t0 me when he airivetL Consequently^ Harley, 
Wliitchurch, and all the Sikhs and R^huniths were 
nojv under his orders, Townshend and Gurdon remained 
with Ine^ the fonfier ai my Military^ and the latter as 
my Political Assisfent 

Congratulations and laudatory telegrams began to 
pour in. At a final parade of the garrison, the gradous 
ntessage of Her Majesty, the Queen-Empress, was read 
out and translated to the Sepoys, and was subsequently 
repeated to those in hospital Wonderful is the power 
of a great sovereign's words I An Eastern soldiePs 
cheek takes a deeper hue, and his mien grows prouder 
at such august praises. Not e^'en the British Tommy 
Atkins, with his capacity for sentiment and emotion, is 
more deeply moved^ Many other messages came from 
the Viceroy, Sir Heniy Fowler^ the Commanders-in- 
Chief at home and in India, the Maharajah o^Kashmfr,. 
and a grn^t number more, both from ofhctal personages 
and frofii private friends, while it^js unnecessary^ per- 
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haps^ to say tliat Lord Roberts sint message which 
filled the Sepoys, not to speak of otficn^ with pride and 
gaiety. He never forgets; and always says the cjcact 
thing to gladden the soldier's hearty which he knows 
so well. 

All those me^ages were delightliil to get, and helped ^ 
to check the terrible reaction whicH followed otir long 
insanitary imprisonment But for *nie, Lord Elgin did 
an action which could only have M-iginated in a very , 
kind heart He knew the strong attachinent there was 
between myself and Colonel Al^mon Durand, nts 
military secretary^ my long-time friend, felbw-travdlcr^ 
and former chief, so he sent him to carry letters to me, 
and then conduct me to India and Simla 
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OF TH£ GREAT CtTY, Wieli ttf lBii»- 
tnuktti b. Colopr to^ Aetvda Gl Bmi_l 

i/ rtb™ EEltuJWlio™^ lAdI p Map. 

Editl^. Cr. Ifv, fif. 

HtUac <H1U1»X M-P, FAitiS. Wilt 
7^ Ud a rriKaifii^*iiL FlidifmTvrr. 

jFrf;ri#a^4^#ftrtfaF. fr. Sht, 


^frrTrf* ^rffnkM 


HILLS AND THE SEA.' 

OrT^HlSG AND KINDRED EUfr 
jECTSv s#. 

A CblaftUl If (kd pphHt.'Wt 

BcU«l(H.1L|^lM.A &H A A 

BcniHttfW. iCx K.A AFAEMER Dr 
THE We."' Wiitap^SSb^ 

pfaj. FW]lA C.V, IfpL mp U 

•waiVrffls.ajsH® %„5 

F i fT^k aiL Cr. IfM. pa M 
B^wi lAmkHjflPQf> GODS EUAkD 
CwurtHM AildniM SK*m4 MdlsiMp. 
IMU IP BfY. 


thBadii (A, tX M.A S« OifMd BW. 
jfrajrtJfs. 

(tC. ALX TJIE Vk'AT DF HOLE 

NESS: a l>end;e4u| CwivnKdEKj >□■ tXc 
Lf^ FkaJK.. C#^n BiVh u 
Bdmaril (E, RA M.A^, Canon nE SalMm. 
THE f,NGLlSM $UKDAV; itp OvMUtft 
piv^inCLACHi^ W iH. If. 1S& 
b^-r-tiiuErk fBtPnaoj d«|L THE LIFE 
OF FATHER IGNATIUS. IRifiinivd. 
T'Y^O' m U w!f. 

B«rBttb|A. daX Se«C£w«erAft. 
Bretapia-lldwprdpCAIIdiL HOME LIFE 
IH FRAXCE. Wlib n I LIutLfpdiu. 
FifiA Cnwa Bfv., da 

A CoboLd EdJlioa U a^ rciWi ^Xid, 
BcthURB-BdkertJ, F.X M.A. Sh UpmI- 

bM^ of Ttaal^r, 

Em DyantEix Tuti. 

UlgMC-n.D.XIXk S«CtufOw«^Bil4p 
ij* B4fbAMt\ XLD. THEOECU^ 
MENICaL DOCUMENTS OF THE 
FAITH. Wilt [nindtMrtW mad NdCh. 
Adncvw^ J&dYW. ffr. kn dm. mfi. 

BUtiip {H, B.X THE LIFE OF WALT 
WHiTMAN. l]lu«ira5«lL Iw. 

|4tr ME 

A CahncM Edl^i4A la bIh puMiilied. 
llljlvad(Mn. LlUTMUn^ NINETEEffTH 
CENTURA PKUSE. S«k<ubd add «f- 
nim«d tf. Ciwa fw. ««, 

BIi|¥m fLHprvnnl. TKE DEATH DT 
^AU AxNDOIHREFOEMA C^.layih 
*/, 

Ec 4 aha Rialcc OFIIRpail 
lUKh jWdHfr dP Or»rS LL,IX, r.S.A 


Blrutla^lDBCli^ Sm Utth DaoLaort Aft. 
tliprb IP a rrtk ta«mdfJX S«4 LP.L 
l^blr fiaaJ.P L 

OViJUMU. THK LETTERS OF 
WILLIAM BLAKE, T Mh itm wmi a 
pPI FudokIC Tbthjjl EdUad 
Am hbc QyijiinPd MaaiiK^pta, viph u 
Iii*TOd4i«ian Pod Katup, fey AlcnillALn 
B. RiiuaLL. Wilt 17 tUuialiMi. 

ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE HODK OF 
JOIA IfTlrh Oasml IqtfPfbioM liT 
LaaamCKBlMVi^. Tif. *rf- 

_Sw aba BlaJr fRobaiiX LFJ-, add 

LStllk LihniTr 

Dlow Ll< ItemTX M.A. SHAE*E- 
SERA RE'S GAR PEN. IJIjwmIqiX 

AW if. gtf:; /WliV, 47. W. n#L 

Set -Hh AniMBaiVi Boon 
BHnt^KtiiMrfX Sm B*«HiH^a Btrakk 

(T, H.XM.A E«F«dcfe(WJ 
y. E. C.X Adib* of* Fjw*. ' TIIK 
COfilSNATION OF ED WARD VIL 
iU^mmU By CbDuund oT ibt 


SOUL'S 
PILOR IMAGE: DewpHafiaJ Raadlw 
^ iIm F^UELhI umI ^JtamJbMpmd 
\tipf dT GfOila Body, IXD. Sclectad and 

hfh H- Bukir^ F-h^JL 

Pmr tdmmn im. id. 
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BihM. fCUtUndllL Litniy 

B«mi tP- S» SirilM. 

Borniw (a«rr«X s« Uuk Lalirtfif. 
ihhi U. Riumi). ^UftlCULtURAJ. 
ZOl-^LOf^V; iv J> JL AJji3- 

wmmi Ii>ATl*, M.A. Wilb rssllbntmicnic. 
iTAird /iJrijffm, Cr. Bok u 

fkitddv(C. dA £A|y GitE£S; 

HiXEkCiSiCJ^ ^ 

Klko Juniof Sn^^Ar 

B*iil 1 injr{Wp) TASSO AND HIS TiSi lES. 

With iLf Itw^ mr. U 

lifl, 

BouJ 1 ui<E. U.A. CKDMETRV ON 
»XdD£RM; Cr, IHL ±f. 

UtftdtDO C^UUkdi BA THOMAS 
OAlHSBOROUOir^ Kfi TJft *>4 W«4, 
FririKli gjHt 4 a Jlkurii- 

t3«1 K Pr-rr 7 & Ai/. 

SIR JOSHUA RRTKOLM, IVtili 

U lllD^TBlklltV- .ZVinrSM. TJ. lUfj Kff. 

U«wdeitrE. MA TBK IHrfAXION OF 
ilil DDIlAj; ^Inf: QDomlgiBp fiw* 
Dmdilkit Ilj4 9nm£j* int 4«cli Dbv In ilrf 

Y4^r tVj nit. 

WA CH RISTMAS AT TliK 20ClL 
wuh Vvrncn ky licrrUt nnd V 4 CoIuiiihI 

t^um fay IL iL Nn^-ncHL Stt/rr Xff*/ 
iliflrM. u. 

Bn^ivC GA U.JL S«4Ljii4nr^«iL 
Ilr^lc|r(A.OA RDUNIIAlmUT WiUI^ 
SH t K]& w IiIl r* iq O^iuof 

^ T. C. tfi cdivT HjmtriijBtWi idid 

ft IlnpL CrF iwm, ^ 

A Cidaninl FA j tl b fl in ilno niU^WL 
Tlfa romance or NOifrilTJMDEll- 
DAND. WHIi ifl llliiUFi«H«ikCe44A^)V 
Fhiam^ SciUTMA-rt, at ittm 

PbQti 9 SjnuhL Itw- Tt^ A|f mri. 

A CaloHEnl Ediiiim in ntnq pftUkMd. 
Oi^ky iJfttid ^ Oil 

Art. 

fkftid Oha icu 

*nd jgrf. AttV^KCMLl^ OOL^r 
Bt Fthulctcnpfai ftiid LHaCfuu 
J^f/rr Irp,. lar^ idr tui, 

A OMwkl ^i4«li^pii1il[nJi»d . 
Bnktf (JabmI ftifed Q4ti«*. GitEAt 
GOLFERS IK tiii: M.^KINO. Ediird 
by HAnirV l^LM. W|iVt 4 li h tf n f P li o pft 
AAmT lUmj I^w 4^ mt 

A &iLtfi^E d- nfaui pLrbLiiJwiJi 

bni^ki^ tfL NA MACEDOKJAr 
iTSKACks A3S& THEIR FUTLRS- 
Wl£h Ffafftofnidu mMi MlfA Hfmy Kfw. 
iH. A£ mY. 

Brodj-kR I4 b4 (A. AbAh-b 

MIL A CONCISE OlOTIONARY OF 
EGYPTIAN ARCHitOLOGV. A HimS 
Btiok r^r Stod^Utt mui TfanUenu Wbfa lb 
IlfaiftuwHtii ftbd unyCftf iwcEftk Cfr^- 
U, ^ 

BfHloi <C# 

Muukniw-I ^ 

(W. H.hLL_ 

cii^ Sdfeooli of TcclMlWr M i tfirfaHi CT. 
S*l Textbcio^n «r Trcbliftl«r. 

Sdi fiid^ (F, J.> 


Bfimd tP^ HhL Lt^D. SCOTLAND IN 
TKETIUROrQUEKN UAKV\ 

H«v. yjL IW, m^K 

Eknirq js, e,i M.A., RSc.^Sw>rSckwt 
UftMff M A PRACTICAL 

CHEHISTKf NOXE-IFOOR POK 
MATRICULATION AND ARMY CAN- 
OfDATXSi. Ruy Rfpnnnniln ntk tbe 
CtwEDtHier SkilnULnceft <i«. u. U mfi. 

Wapdl,U.A THEQUILDERS 
or fLORLNClC* Willi -4 ILIucmkM 

by HuKHTRArLTEur^ 

BrffWD# TbwwuL &«f Siwiadt 

Irllq-lTT^ 

EktfWHlMC. TKK HFART OF 

Japan.. lilmninlML Ukrrd 

Cwm ^v, 1 ^.; wifi Urmi^ fcy. fii^. 
EbdWdl 4 B iR-ftliftrtL Sh LhIIt iRnTj. 
IWyniil tWftItw W.\ B-A-^r.lLA^. F.BL 
See., ftfifa* RoyM Oilw«ft4iinr. 
dish. A HISTORY or ASTRONOMY. 
Wj|[b j^^lllnUTftakmr .OAWtyk*'- ^ mfr 
flwMAsd iPMck T.V CU^OSITJES 
OF NATUILAI. HISTORY. Ift^mitil 
fay H. R. NktiirtPr. f>. im. u 4UL 

Rftchtda tA. M.) THE HOROHM OF 
RNuFLA .TiMJ'AYi/iM. CV. inL u 
dk niirJ'- 

RAGERHEARTTAMyntEpvpl^y. JlafmlA 

Adiiimf. C*'. tHL 14 . Miir 

KLVGS IN BABYLON: AlAw. Cf^ Riit 

fjf. JU«. 

SONGS OF JOY. Cr. ei. wi*. 

Bodn (E- A. WaRUL THE OOdS OF 
THE RGYPTIANik. Mllfa 47fcr w 

Pldi'H- nod KMBy nlantrittotti, 
XfPF I M- 

BbU IPwdL AW Cfaniplfth. GOo AKO 
OUR SOLOIRRR 
47 r. Bba 4 *. 

A CofaiEH] EiiBkA in ftlp» jmliiiMJM. 
B«Say {Sllftil. St* ,. 

Banyx^ IJftidj- S« h nlWw tJ LlMdry UiJ 
IdfaMLTy of [>**Btkn. 

BukJi (Qi J-L M A., F.R. R A UaN UAL 
OF KLRC-TRICAL SCiENCiL IllBi- 

Lnt*dr C^-, tn* Vi 

BnrMjKMftltL OOOFSANPHOWTO 
BR TMLM. dk 

BdrRft IfiliBUdL Em Si4«Bdbt4 Llkwry. 
Barn (iL E.]LG l*>i Rcefof of H^Adwnodli 
4#d l^iimulziy ftf i tkod-^ 

faMl£Pi>f1lin«L>CT 

Bum fJl ILL 0 p.. REUS.F-- THE 
CHURCHMAN S TRFASORV OR 
SONG: Gatfa tM i id ftvfH ClMmi 
pqnlTTM^ nD- nju fay' -^rajA IbtfL 

^ ■ Snn nMo Infamy ^ O n iii iWiktv 

BunHDd F. C.L RECORDS AND 
KFMINISCKNCR&. WUfa m P^jrtnk ^ 
H. T. HuLKiUku. Cr. «HiL ^ivnA uiY 
CAfvi«#rAW/je£n 4*. 

A Cbtbajil Editknt b al» pftNTbfawt, 
lJ.arTipfflft ^ L THE PomliL R4M>]r 
AHPflXV LjL«(a mad W. A. CftftMIL wIlS 
IWdb TAiW 
AyL £1 

$ftn lUft Stftiiddrd LTtHftfy. 
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.vtE^^Rs. Methuen'S Catalogue 


F,!, 3J.A. OLD TESTA- 
Hf^rOHV FOSi JN 

2:yCHDQl,^ 7%^r^ v, £^1. 
9Hnji«(41lrfd^ S«UF.L 
BnM«Jt fP, WA D.D, CHRIST! A N' 
TH tOLOCYA?fDSOCfA L PRCX3R ES?i 

Bupipi'Mii LkItu-h £Wwv 

Am. 14#, ii^ mrtu 

ILptltr a4WI^[>^X ^ StiwUnt 

Labrar^'. 

Caldutt tMfnd\ t^n, |{MH3lri»fci 

HlTTbKilAIfy, 

a. It tl«|idffiiUMt«ri^NaF- 
atU Scfawlj Eduilwfcb- Tl’lST CARDS 
INJElfCLiDAffD^LCifilHBA. iJSS. 

(iackNi of 40 . wjilt. Ambiii^ fr^ EaiCtL Or 
m kbm RobAa p™ liip *<, AAil 

See Um] 4 Ijb™. 

(»- F. Ill Set fiiDfiiphiHfi:, 

CAfvIm (JtliciX- 

CArIvte rTbfMU4>. XHK FR£M;CH 

RRVOUiTIOM. Silked b# I 

Fumu, r^ikw vT CeUer^ 

OlfiwiL /AfW lb*;. f|4;^ 

A.SD LSTl KRS OF OLIVER 

far ^ H. Frmif;, I4.A., i.fkd N 4 Ui briJ 

ApMdkeft^ >lhi, a. C- Zlw 

!<Wbwe, ^>#*rir E-v. t||, m#/, 

M. Bod A. J.L iI.A. S*B 

UMCt^ af krllxMei- 

(i^iiipL all about 

PHI MFPIXF^ I 

tr. Ihv. jj, td. 

tepu^i;M4rf*relB«>dL IHECHILD 

~^ SSs.::r£^ 

Jt. ddf, iMf. 

CeliiMdlwHUiifX TtiDiJVBSOFST 
fkahcjs Of assi^. Tflwdiamj 
Sn(lAb!T^A_ILPmK«iH«»ji±x^ Wkb 

CAurwr’^r^) 

I^cl^askmo is theSTpSw 
Fast and pre^ht. 14 fioi- 

t»|B mMndw CfV ^ ar. Ad. 

C^psunflLJA S« E«* 1 » 

CIntttrtM <7llMBuL Ebb Sl^Bdmjd 

kJbejwy. 

CfcM UrtItJd iLftniT^ THE LETTKftS OF 
TO ms SUV. 

to hy C, S^wifinr, wmA KqLh by a. 

^CAirtTWWL Tm EW mm^f . On Hf.., 

CI^^ihi^O.ILL CHAItLESDlCKEHS. 
^alLtwo i^wEpaiH. in Pj^tMaiMV^ML 

£b&/AM. t> ^ ^ 

the 

CONTftuL or A !;COUltCBt o*. 

HflW Cit^xCH It CbHAli.*. Awy B**. 

CAROLINE 

J^LANI^, ^jlli riuji.y tlindxadeqt. aAd 
Mapt Dr^^ApiL ii#,u:iiei; 

Clflp^ Svv CfaMkal TVuHliilLbcwL 

ifw. Lioiiwrtky ti Leedt, TRB WOOL¬ 


LEN AND WORSTED tNDtJSTRJEap 

With 41 likinlTAtiQila- and Du£hjhb, Cf- 

$ivt ftr., 

OftriU^Fp A.LU A, S»L«c4«nirfR«ljekWL 
ClftB^n (Q»rT*pj A.H.A, ILW.S. SLA 
LBCriikEjS ilN FAJNTlNiL Wiib ly 
Hhwitckln*. EdiltML. £j±r^ /*4it 

IbJL Tk Mff^ 

AIMS AND JDKAL3 IN ART. lught 
L^etartB l[l•IWf«d Id tbe SbidoU of ihm 
K*y*l A'CaAeiBi' of Ani. Widi j| iJiuitn- 

iHUk top 

ClStlwMA. L.L SmWu^IRi 

Cllfiefa<O.L FjG.^ See Andmiuy^ Beolu 
PfKl Oltle GiEkl^ 

dough (Wt T+|m^[ E>U4iitiin 4 a. E.L 
Sea JaBiotSdVMJ Boob eiid TeilbdfiAPOr 

CiHLifOrt (T+ S.\ M.D., aCILp F.R,^^ 
THE HVOrENR OF MINDi Wkli 
li[-fletr#iiinr^ Anr^ I?fm7 trpp. 

Jfr 64. Mb#. 

C«rit iW. OvL RA ETTAmNATIDK 
FAFEkJ^IN %^EROIL ^ M, 

~ FA XLA THE ROOK OF 

T wllboO 


k CainrBCQlBTy. Dnayton 


Col!^ (W. 

Jf>lALMS 

]«hfi OfC b/L 

Ccd»rM|^(a. r.L POEMS- SRoded Bod 
ArraLDgedi by ATrmiR: SnilWB. W!|||| m 
Pi^cjra,»Wq rranibpivcv. AM 

DiPuinnH4 (W- O-L bLA. TUB LIFE 
OFlO^EN RUBRIN- With P^urlfatt. 
Si j-xX S^dteirM. Cr^ ^ 

CdlEI^* 6*L IA.A ■!»«« Quatbmma't 

L'timm. 

Ciumh^tivUIIUtL SeeLP.L 
C«mrod U^phX THE MIRROR DF 

THE SIdA; IdeeMdM 4^ linMiklaiiJL 
TAird^£^fim. Ce. Km £f. 

CMle{Ap PLL ^LA.uidMjprolufltiiEi C.\ 
M A. PASSAGES FOR UNSEBN 
TRaHSIaTJON- SrimArwLKdo and 

OiOek Litemnupt fintw^A JtAi 

LATIN FASSaCES FOR Ulf-SRBN 
translation. JMrdSil Cr . 9 ^ u 64 
CuotcA-TAVtiB-1R. W.L THE FACTORT 
SVSTeTs. Cr.U^ w, 64 
^CmIU^ (W. A. B.}. M.A. THJS ALPfi. 
With wony 1 lIciatnlkKB.. toi^ 

A C^ol BdbiiXV li feJbO FblJhkd. 
CwbDI (AUHt^ THK F.lSSING OF THE 
GREAT QU££N. S^rrmd iCdiUm. /ImA 

4 f*r tf. 

A CHRISTMAS ORi^-TING- Cr.D^ ij. 
CarRinu(AilH]L £w Uiib o-Ajt 
Cotoi ^wwdL SIGNS AND POR¬ 
TENTS JN THE FAR EAST, Wiibu 
UEuinaHou. Stx^^ Editifiu 
JM. 64. Mb/. 

AColodol E4pikrfi halMpnMiifapiL 
C4te(R**ainarTL DANT^ GARDEN. 

n kb 0. FniaiiHiitB^ Airi>M/ SJiiim. 
jPatA IM u. Afl'.; 4^Lw, Me/. 

BIBLE rLO'V^'RRs! wWa FroiditdHi 

flMit. hok Ok Srf, M//r ■ 
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C«*ky CAbHilllum^ Sw lMi\K tJi*rBrT> 
C«WMr VWllIkinV THS POblfS^ 
luliLol wit:ll >n I IrlJ^ciiMffia Koln li:f 
J. €L M.a.. llEostntrd, iibdaitiDg 

|W9 Ifii^blnlsed duifni ‘WiLiixii 

El [ftmj sa*. irf, ibri. 

Cdv tJx Charkvb S«e CiUw, Am^ 

QiExnr'i BdoAip u^t Ulll* Gfl^Pn 

IQ^I rlt«rt4diL aA., M.p. L.ANn 
HATIOKALIZArfO?f AWt» LAP«rS 
TAJHATiQH. Sf£*md fwuW. 

9h>- y‘- HP/- ' 

Cnib^ (flfOTf «\ Sob T.EI d# Ubfsry. 

CriJlL tMrv.1, 1 JiU# 1 ikniFrY. 

CruMfC, ^UiikUpMM^ 

CmMtWAltwl iLW.g, Aia 
KEMl^jlSCKNCf^^ VHhb iij 
uantb^ ilifl AullHTHtirfl dcIkti frartt Fhu14“ 
tTftfhi. itr. 

ACbktikI EjdSiwn It na^iHe^ 
JlftBiA l»f>a££5lONa WiiH 1^ 

EF^artE hdim SkildM^ hf Ur* AlPttE^'. 

AC«tonk4 Fidilio* 11 ilEo pofiBihei. 
Cruhaw t ftkhardi^ S» UtEli l4bfSFT^ 

CrAiHanJ CK< QX S«i P^uwa tMp-nr.CX 
CnfrrtClT. IF. K.A.^Mitrlvn 

MaricriJ Hfrcluail TetIdii' SctiMl. 
Sfpvli&jt^ French Textk 
CfOM (J« AA THE FAITH OF 

THR BIBLH. AVaA l«. a# Ad mfk 
Cnfluliukca.k THR LQ^fN^ EAL^ 
LAU (3F LOAD lUXEVAN. W|i1l 11 
Fkte^ Cn eAmp, 14^. ME- 
Cramp ta.). Sw 

Ciuatnc isja' p. El. E.i r«tki# ar ai>i smU' 

Ukce, pncAiid. THE H[&»tORV OF 
THfc IK>RII WAlL With nanj Ildat- 
trUiimw^. PliM, *nj Parfmlifc /* ■ iWir. 
Omtrh^ 1JA 

Ctfflynrkftne ni \ CB. See CrmatME^ 
mut'i Lil rniy. 

Gutt^m- UK EXDl S^ig B4LkjQn. 

OaukH CO- VfX A. ^ «C 

S^riiian. 

Dm(« fAllrUaH^ l-A COU MEDIA DI 
DASTt. ■Hi* Ip^ Tche •d'rted by 
FiiOKT Timmu. M.A.. IA|-in- Cr-Sw- fir. 
THE Dll'lNH tZOMKDV; Tr»nilW»ii 
by H. T- CaIW. Il^ditni Will ^ Uk cf 

Dmi 4 ud LnpatItEdKirf Ncce* pAipfrr 
Tn1fM«t D, Lilt, W- 

THE PUROATOaiO OF bANXE 
Tnnilal«d ferta SpkttMvIuii FiW bf C- 
GtmoOx TViUGiiTr Widl llf* CeeJui traC. 
fi^. Ik ■X..&/. mr/. 

SatWwl^nlc LjiimT,i TQy3ili#* CP»iI;*tii 
mi V«tt.oiiCK^ W «KnnL;| 

OMkVkV FOR BEOl.NilfRRB^ WBb 

linnwana dnnuirh TV. $Wk- f'L fid. 
0«r«fparl CcjrllK St« C«MOTrE 
LibiWV M>l LuiSc I»olcEbb A*fi 
{kVMpoct LUiwL THE WASH- 
BOLf^E FA^ILV. With If llbW* 
EkfiiaWallBp ^4;yWIPP> biIw wP. 


DaVE^ iRIchwrdL THE PAGRAPTF OT 
Loi^DOV, WlEh l-knrjiitMi te 

Calijttf tiy J&Hff Fi^xirurfP t R- I- /*Twt* 

t-Www^-tm I^jrmrtrm, tv. 

DpvIc {IL W, CrA M.A.k and Tirivt 

^B^HdCnCksE. ENOLAKD UXDFR 
THE HORMAH?! A^fD A.^OEVIN.^; 

TD6d>r#rK WIeL blip* lA* ]MBitrMriim& 

lot. £/. lifjb 

DawSqeCani MdM liiI e t-ibrairi 
pBwpQn IMrUp rffjlipoj, SeeliWli noakxca 

Alt, 

P«jEfl«|A4 G,L Syr Trlnk LnuHT- 
-Pf«na rsttonr the trials of 
nVK gl/KEVS: IC4TifEaniP &r 
AaMM»4. ANiiv boura,, Mair Qe pph 
ap Maaia Ain^hMatTC uidCaPA- 

tlNP ap liEljaL'Einipc. 'WtEh n IlhkilTllkMIw 
I^mr 8nfc [at. fij. tuP 
A 6MpI RdJfkci Ei«Ha puUlAEirdL 
DMimfrCHalMlX A CHILP*? LIFE OF 
CHRIST. ■Wiih • |il.wtf«J«ii la CMam- 
hf E. iTiumcvs-Bpicp SAW £.M*vr 

Eev. fiji 

PcEbaaCLHMh THE MF.TRIC!^STRM, 

Danaplhca^ AGAINST CONON* AN D 
CAI.J.IC1.F.S. ^ ¥. DAfeWta 

SwiPTp M.Ai SJfJAn. AcmA 

iJ. 

DkJiracu fCliaplaiL SW lUMlq LThM^i 
I.r.U, ntalChAMemiPCG. K-L 
pieUiuafl CEmJlv^ POEMS^ Mw 

4x..fif£ pifA 

PieUiuaw C^ UX M.A.P r«ipw tff 

CsmKiiW riTE ORE^ 
VIEW OF LITE 5i#fA £Jiii*m. Ct 

Dilk*(Lii4TL Bwittr iMiiaL ■«! Whitiay 

WpAIK^S W4R1L Cn 

tl- 

DihaB (BdwBfiiA M-A. CwuoBwh' 
iJhra^ IMI-I Uiik B^cAhiKn Aft, 

Pltciyi^ (P. HA M.A,, F.S.A. THE 
STOUT OF OirR ESOL3SH TQWKS^ 
With mn CittttidBClioA by ACWUTTTa 
jEKUirr. D.Tl'. Sfwsmj Atfatnim Cr^lPP. {4m 
OLD EXOLI^lt CUSTOMS? Ertiiu *1 
Tha Pttuept Ttmt Cr. Iw. fit 
INGUSH VILIAGFJL WtA laa nlmtu- 
iltnib jHiraW A^'6 'aw O'- Ik w, fW npr. 
THE PARISH CLERK. HTah ^t, 
UlmfimEkWi TArW A'dii^J'vBi 
ff. Atri. 

DIzan [W. IHA M.A. .A FEIHER OF 

TENNVSON-. Tr. M 

mA lU^ . „ 

RNOLISir PORTSV FKOM RI-AICE TO 

BROWNING. £wW Cr- !■*. 

If, 4il. 

Dfr^ LW. JX ILA. Sa* Tt*ihMAi 

PMC? soNc;s dt the rsau 

C'^- flrw^ itt'im 

DnfciiaalN^A.L TENIGEON FOOT. 

WiLh th* lii***^ «f the Ctiivd CftnaL 
Wkh Ti IQaHtttkK iM i| Mifm 
fpy^ p. ■I'L 





MEssfLs^ Methuen's Catalocjuk 


Ummmx THE MaH IS TIIR 
POLPIT. Crto*, TP.tii’.pirf. 


LPIT. Cr. fcwt 
Oqv4^ CJA P.R, T>ynl IILilwp dT EJift. 
burth. FtIRTHEfLSTtjDI?.S IN THS 
PRAVEH BOOK, Cr. I»^ (#, 
ulM^CbiircIiBMJi'i IJIn^rv, 

SHf« 4ri Ikiunfiu. 

OraptrCF. W. «,), S« SinpIiM Frinth 

TrTli> 

Driver (S, D.a 
flif KeI 


earlufJo^pil B^poirjHJubvTT. J4ICRO« 
CDSMOGRAPHIE, OK A PIECE OF 

disceJvurep. rj>tt 


, D,tL. JfUjjiii JP»- 
in_ IM UEHTK^iciF OtT 


reiior (fi ncEimv !in t6t UiEmuMcv oT 

Q*M. SERUONS ON fiVAJECTS 
CON NECTEJJ ITH TH E OL p 
TESTAMENT, fr- Ifw. ^ 

mM hJw* W^iln£iBE4<cv ^jaiiNTWPwigF ^iM , 

Diy rW||c£||jD|rjL Rett Lkile Guldei, 

^tppji (A. R.k S«a LllUt R«44pn Art. 
iEhiTtnl*f«nUiC.]l M.A 5««Ckjan:hKLu\ 

Hia|p 

Dtiruid 


DujMd f AkxAtMrslv TPfE CRIM ES OF 
JaS - 


Sm BadEi -do Bi4ilr7to-k 


uHf ANO UTMEiRS. 

Wlfcli U tnlf^dEMfiiia K SL O.EfeicnT. 
Wllh ^ lllLDiint^n4u. Cr, 4f. 

CMIMJiS OF UEBAIN OEaN^ 
A^^OTMERS. rnrhllHiurt™- 

lfcHM> Cjt, 

THE CRIMES OF TlIE MAROUIBF 

WitkA llluEtT^i^,^ ^ 

PAcnxAfiD 

iWH ER5r Widk t l]ti|jtf«iii>ai, Cr.. 

k.i-T. EknE[oiiiafi<, puNikludL 

WEMOIRSv Tnndmi^ tv Eu Ifr 
l^^troiUKAirmhj AmfU-tW 

-'^1 

A CMonLftl Edflm iv il^i nuLliijlML 
t il' 'fill- IIT lt»Vi|H^ 

ll'i pftrt-iift Vdl IV, Etu-itir 
‘^n™(p*vWX if&z-p I,1*JA THE iJfE 

H,«. 

Ti^jcal p^Bfffi;, Sc« Iull»{iU of 
3n«ft». 1^ juHK, icliQil !V»kj. 

arei>orton 

anoADS, 

»Jcti t[|iltlfB;tUM |jy Pp-AluJt 

iLR,A Vf«—^ Ck 

J* lUu^wtiim in Mtrar bj Fra#iicSopT 4 J- 

ASiiOCIATIONa Of 
JMST ANGMA Whhi lift JJlici^ritl^M- m 
bj TS DttxrpB, SLlLK, iwd iS 
IUimoMivil i«j, g^.Afr 


THE 

ediii<diiifjCALBliirJ+ R^EL; DJLO--U.G, 

S« WmJ fW. BbkWc). 

(dftlftenO, W-P. railway 
NATIONALIZATION. Sft^£dititwt 

AmW» Cjivwii |h, tf, 6ir. ju/. 
Ed^"^ l>0U^Ai)^ Sw Cgwwrwidnl 

^EtPTArd^i frkkoe^ THE LORE OF 
TH E NON EV U£L^ Wkk fouT Hlam^ 

dcnu.^ Ct^, $4^ ^ 

£1^*41 IP^mL ShLP.I. 

HMan (fL laa M,A A HlSTORV OF 

British colonial pouct^ a 

Ukmper 'vncL ■ suppLifleMnwif 

flfVL Jli id, tt^A 

A ColMifl] t^kLioQ ii nL4 nililjRhMt. 

F!l*t,ytC, ILL ^ LkiktSklH. 

CII*ruM CF+<Lk S*«SLAi*rS. J.l 

IrPletfi-ltIji. S*it Aujlllul f.^f.lT1^ljL 

en¬ 
chiridion MILTTIS CHRISTIAN I, 
■vl la Eofjliili iLi MiS-TnEiJ ot tin OuRlipa 

F-|L|2bL loh JJ. id, HUP/. 

iJVOLECiS. AND OTHER 

^DIJ^, TriLOikuii Lh« iCAo^ 

AtRVAxPM TjcFXUSa !•■ M'A-]rn!i^ 
HiltmmlKl byAgQBtTA ijirfrO, 

Faltbrvtk9TiW.H.XM.A. THEPHtlAL 
S^OPHV OF T, rf, GREEN. Ssckk^ 

tfrm. Cr. iNv. jt. A£ 

^MEWILAUTIESOf THE 
SKVMKTCENTTE CBNTURV- With 

Ir ClItittEfwjDini. Ihtwrr 

HT^r iHii^ id. mfi,. 

THE FLIGHT OF THE KING. TOk 
Tip S9«ElIm lud Pkutftc rjitoliA ^ 
A[icki4Tr AVw fmd wwvj^nm KrfMmr 
J?i^r Shr. ft. id, PuL 

Cltk*#iUJ Edilioii mliin inMmliNBi 

AND HIDING- 
PLACES* ^"ikb 1 Ha^jLisMi Alrtr***? 
wttdixi ihwtj Im fM. id, fwL 

A CokitikJ Edliion li nlu paljlii^uL 
PcrrUir (StutK^k S« LiEiki LlIjmfTt 
FLtflw fr. Cl>ztM|), M.lmi. C,E- S*f 

Pnilfcl on 

\ PIvIdlEiff {ll«i»)* $M ^uukid LibrETT. 

Ru [S* ICa. 

SriKi,. 

grtkCLlLJ- SM|JiiRC.Mrt. 

Flrtk (G- HA FLA, Rh^ PjWcA cf 
M^hh Halcrir m Oif«cd. CROM- 
WELL'S ARmV: AUhiottoftiml^iiMk 
Sdldifff dioHiii rb* CSril W-rt, ibTc^ 
nua uraiJtki «d thi IVatKtafx4»fl. Cr. ^ 

n^i^iU^^filRLPBSSviT 

OF OMAR K HAW Am. Pi^oMd frs- 
the FeTiJi, A4f{ |^| fcfhk^ . Witk ■ C* 
ntBlify by SrnrHpa RjtTpfiif, iiad A 

JWaffipls^ of Oouir lijr K. D, Row, Cf. 
iPf. m. Set Jllw" MctUA-EUTE LH&rirj-. 









General T.iteraturf 


P|IM}«^ld {11+ p.A COTICJSE HAS & 
nOQK Of CLIMRKRB, TWINKRS, 
AVP Wiirr. 

AhtA ^ i*. 6/- jmA 
liHtikk A* 0>]L St4 Aipdri!! Cbtkv 

E^cntr KriL^ EXCrL . Hojdxniialqir 

of lliv Dcib Ckrn* ScktK'1. OidbedibiiBi 

THIt s n^DEKTS FAAi^ER fiOCK. 

TJii. Tttt cl# £ltrtM|AQ Aim EvKtcHiiG 
Pp^TKK AHVt Lftam#. With lalfOdlK* 
jfcift Nmh^ He#, ihf. 

Fl«tchtr (i. S.l A HOOK OF VOFR- 
SHIHR. With llhLUMBotii hi C^u* 

W Wjii, PiA.[;rr m 4 Funic ^mMiA-TK^ 

Bi S..A_, lipiij tinlB-PfHstDfiTipfaL JD^wmj 

Hf#. Jin IPffr 

A CcAaoid Fjf^?trr.n t« alH pii^lkhfd- 
ndX<A. w,l, WiDim* DoV 

of FaJitkij 3*1 >l"Gilk t/fHWtiir, 

UoQtTfaL RCOKOMIC PJUNCIFLES, 

Bek ntf. 

Fwt IF- W. <r JL D.Lact. M-A, AnbtiHE 

HlunUrt al Ilia Cilv « LAruiom ficboof. 
LOS DDK ^ A RKAGe R FQIt VOONO 
C1TIZF-N7L WUh PtMirt ii»4 msu^K^ 
lidBi, Cf. BpAt If. Ai£ 

Fwxl <H. O.X A#ititui MiktrE M 

Biiitol Crueomr SdMaL S^JuniarBcbDOl 

Bookh ^_ 

Ffiral LAL THE SEHSES OF INSFJ^rrS- 
Trjmiiii^ hv N JMTP-^o YKjllliir, Wjib 
i finfc _ .Krf. 

pipirt^tciM (M#ik d.iL £*« LiiiU Book:* m 

Prm O. ROUND THE WORLD 

ON A WHKEI- Wrilt iu niinGnfr»ii«. 

ACtf^luL Kdkwo M a1» 
P^wfa{W.LM.A. SwTurtbChdo&fSttw 
J^VHdPOrttcfa (Gdp vwmh DAIRY BAC- 
TERIOLOOY. A Sboit ^ 

Scwltnm. Tniu^UiKl by T-IL Ai^iircvTii 
M.A- iNifihK AittW. 

Cn Inn At. firiL 

Fulford (Hi W.V lA A. Cbjurfmaii i 

BiM*. 

Flilkr tW. F.Jl MriL S» Suiip«3#<t F^tinch 

TRAGEDY OOEENS OF 
THE Ok:OR0lAN ERA. WTiErflUtii' 
rraciwA /JfA^r ftw. lu. W, 

OahftlHH* tD.>ud Stc-aA (W« J,K THK 
COMPLETE RUfJBV fOtJTHALLER, 
ON THE NEW' ZEAX.ANti SVISTSM 
Wiei ]i [Thhitntkff*. Stermd JTif. Utmx 
tpdv W, ft f. W£t. 

A E+iLti&a L aba wldiAnL 

OdlllekiAtW* fILL S<« Lii£l« GuidEi. 
OaaiAAtefdvvffr^i 6*4-V 
dMitJell {Mfkli. £« Liiik' Libr«T, Start- 

da^ Lilaarr «bd Sfaj^HT NcTTli 
apf4vci, Ike Rirbi St*w. Awt, OED. 5*t 

Atiii|iUry‘tR»E«. * « 

dMmfM. B+X M. A , TJk- 

OeTmI Battles of ENOUSfi rTs- 

TORY. Whh PUm- fMrfA 

MJtlfrm. O'. IWr 3#.Arf- 
A KISTDHICAL CEOCRAPHV OF THE 


BRITISH EMPIRE. SM*mJ EdiH^. 
C*', 6^. 

oibbiiii (H. dn &.! UilD., M.A tK- 
DUSTRE m ENGLAND : HL^TORI- 
CaLOUTLIHES. Wiib I Mant fi/t* 

fifflTjrJiML lat. ftrifr 

THE INDUSTRIAL HI-STORY OF 

ENGLASa WTib MTtfi flaen. 

tA Xfw^rf^f. Cr. iM. u, 

ENGLISH SOCIAL RErOAUEBiF. 

S*fr^ Cr ly#j ar. 

Sn klkv HbiLfldd {R. A..]k^ and C-onnivr- 
dal ScjWs. 

dlb^ f£dwMrd% MEMOIRS OF MY 
LIFE AND WAITINGS- BdthnT hr 

Gj BfaEKarr lfii_i_ LL.O C^r -Biv, hr^ 

THE DECLINE AND FALL OF THE 
AOM A+N EMPIRE Natei. 

Awmlk?**. *b4 NTalrt. br L B. Di^nr. 
MC A, IJ^T.iXi Rpclirt Pli iTu t ia dF Crikk 
•I CiJnWkUci^- Siwm 

lirk GrVi if/, tf. U j#:#L 
CrawK Bt^l fir. fMcJL 
Rhw also. 5tp.D4ar-ft Libnurr^ 

<Hhhff {PUUpX THE ROMANCE OF 
OEOkr,E VIT.LIEA5 ! FtRST DOfcE 
OP RUCKINOHAM. AN D SOME MEN 
AND WOMEN OP THE ftTUAAT 
COLtRTl Witll 30 lUBitnliaCia. 

Dfmw it«i ijj-' ^J. 

A CoAoBlalElrikiai haJk pubIMM 
aibHfi HE. C. S.L D a, ^ flwbop kJ 
OlwcHEN. ^ Wrumtiniw CnmawHartd^ 
Kiir[dl40k* of TbfotWp *Ad OdM lim- 

GllC!l<fA RX TJeH* DiH^cton An. 
dlWE Rj JLr-d Wyitt (Kit# WL)^ A 
OF RNGUSH GARDENS. 
Wiib T* infill In CdIabj^ 

Irv. lor. fif wfi. 

a^rer (ElUabetbV A ItOOE OF 
MEM BRAN CEL BelnE Lyrkd Srionlisn 
hr fnrf dmj ht thr Y*i:r. bf. 

ff#. *1 f-f 

CNOOSH CHIILDREN INTHE OLDEN 

Tfli^ WJlb \r IJla-malk^tFL Sittmd 
Eiiififm. i?rmr vpt.. tL fiiL mH'. 

0441^ r A. D.X M.A, FiEoa Of Uardiik* 
CallFffr D^ariL LYAA FRI^LA 
7iirrfk B##, ai; bl. 

VERSES TO ORDEPL Smd £4fi7fm. 
FiMt. IT^ I*. -iW. 

SECOm STRINGS^ Itv. *jl fid. 

aaldamHltrilllvatL THE VlCAA OF 
WAAEFlELa Wiih lO T1«ln |a 

ar^ tdr a/f. 

Sirtah^ I. P.L aenl EmidanI fJNmrT' 

dfin^r 01. AfakiiLmyI Bc4kL 

dMdTlifii-Frw CA.X IN A SYRIAN 
EADDLE. £hmw hP0. tm. 6£ mtf. 

A C^TwImJ Edirioci ii alio pabiraAnL 
CorviCRA Hml Air JalliA THE CHIL¬ 
DREN OF till NATION. 

£4^tff*- /V"F Ip*, yj- W- a//. 

dwridfPlIL l-X M A. PHbtIpal of W,1b 
Oi?^L)^G4bvi Sm Wrvu^iawC». 


A ^ 
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Messrs^. Methuen's Catalogue 


Ckri^iwcp. TEIt RllHAL 

LXOpLS, "tht dI 1^ 

uu| 1:^ Ta-Kfir Cr^ tim jf. idL 

Qrmw iP. it A, tiu.D. PSVCH- 

i V ^ w. U. 

THE SOUL OF ^ CKRIST^A^Z. 

Tr. Icrw. <#, 

Ormj (E^ M^e«aV CER PARAGES 
F&R UNSEI-J^ TilAhSLATJON. Tr. 

t«K LT. «d^ 

CInjrfF. L-X 13 Sc. THE PRINCIPLES OF 
A^ONETISU ANU ELECTRICJTV. 

t^'iili it| LKAtruni. Cr. Cev. u. 4)^^ 
Qrm <0, BftddudlL ALA, 1^* FetW 
cJ SLjcifi.^ CcJItt*, Owrtft. NOTtiSON 
GREEK AND U^TIN SlfNTAX. 

■Siw*md^£Ji Ffr^/fdr rinrvflfltw, jlriUL 

AHIS^ 

TQEtlp OF RUASEi Erasi klic: TriLninaj-i tiff 
TilMny-t Cn^clHij |ia ±h^ f ihI of tLr iiwir' 
vfaiJM Wtr^ B-c t^t>34. Gfmytrr. 
fii£ 

arc*iiw«n (Dvf «X Sta AEintMur* libnrr 

®'Sll?J7JS' ^ VAULT Of 

IItA> KiCf A Fiipylu Lilndp^tpa 
ABtp4flM(i>v. iJmintfai, Cr. iF^ Ut cj* 
Onwonr i?. C.J. Set LR^Aff c-r 

Drrg>tJhlGL 

<lTUbbrH. C-L Sc« TvBEbruk&QTTvdiBokwv 
HHdlkld fit AA urd dll*lBr(lt7to^ 
A SiNOItlXR Vi'OK KI NG I>A\ . ci 

*rp, 5if. ^ 

A W03ifAN‘S TREK FRdlr 
THE CAPE TO CAIRO. JRin. 

^4«rf UHI # UapiL E^jWVh. 

^uiniKl. SmtiJ jtttW, 

IW- At ■#f. 

Cd^ii^ Edfa^wt k Hhi tntliiE^ 
CRE.4T 

W ah iiufnj™i J'CuH ^hd JllH4lnEMni, 
JKVfltf 6J irj-* 

-llAMtJXIS FREKCH 

L-O h S- ^ llh Tti! lil ifcCT— 

Jaf*y Iw. tw. SrfT 

i! j HOI AL h A\ 1. iw.to, iw 

*‘T5!?'‘^SSff-fy^ M;t the SPIRIT 

AXIS OR.l4i||if QP CHRISTLAK 
JICW,\STICISM. c^b./^. ■ 
T^mSTOMOFTHRDESIllT, 

■wi 14, at MtL ^ 

^UrdifrrMrlJnj. -| 

CONSTRUC¬ 
TION OF large INDUCTION COIISL ' 

^3Ti"2S!;a£- '""■ ““- 

■as^sr^uSE^ss!?— 


l1«nd»r*Mi (Bf W^X Fdlv* «f Eibm: 
CdTO THft LIFE AND 

PKINCIPATR OF THE EilPEROR 
NERO. IE|u^Eral;«d. mmi £JuM^ 

AT INTERVALS, M.AJ. 

lr*iiArr^D {M. StiimX OEORCB 
MEUROITHl KOV£liST, POET. 
RE>FOR^ RR a Tcnnft m TIkoUh- 

fMiMt™. SMMtJ Eddiff^ Ctjttt* ^ 

Haadjci^HOr. P.X ^LheI«LUim^’ 
Oufafid m4«nuil]E& 

rr. NpX -nd WHti<FippitSiL 
SCO I Land o r tolDai% viiih u 

lU^Enliqiu iq. ealew MUl » IUh- 

ImkHU. Ad/friit. CV. 

A kditHfl] if-klrt fi ni hill bid 

Hcflky IW. ^pX ENGLISH LYRICS 
CHAUCER TO POF., I wptHk 

jSkfti/rtt CiH, Jvv. dA ^ 

Het|l«yIWi£.>uKiWlilMAv{C.> A ROOK 
OFlrNGtlSH rROSE, CHARACTER, 
A NO INCIDENT, t C^. ir#. 

11^ iMi HJl. 

It-tJiaanfH. H.X IklX^CkniHicirWTVtiiiliiMer. 
LIGHT A^iS LEAVXN - ItiiToEiiUi. 
ASrp SOCE 4 L SnifDKpL, Cr, Ilf^iL &L 
IkrtiTt COeorptL S« IJIrrjCT oX Ottailfl*, 
Hciteri af Cbtr&airT (La^. St* M]im~ 

fuifr Ukriaty. 

Hb^m IWp a. SJl B A LNOLlSlf 
TRADE AND nNANCE IN THE 
SEVENTEENTH CKNTURV, 

». &d. 

ItcnKrtn <EfM IVL) A GOLDEN DLlL 
A Day Boat of IVgai aad V*f^ XtV- 

Br»p u. A/p hJ. 

Hey {H.X liu|iadee, Skrr^iv CducivpM Cii^nii- 

tnaUee, Kad fSou (O. U. h Gulldb 

T«cbfj. THE IIANCAL 
TRAINING Cl-ASSKDOiCi WpeA- 
woiSp J. tA 

He¥-w4«d fW+X PALIO AND PONTF- 
A Btut of TitHaai Gubkl. IIBuia^Lvtf, 

;iij^ mrL 

b«ialMi.SL Fraaki of 
KmNUAieX S^TBi4bwti(iXT>eAftdefyp 
rtltl jHanryX BAk JthT^'i 

" ORd^. a 

ARITHHETICp 


H«aCh( DudlerX ^ Cammthmnwr t Uht*^ 


SOUTH AFRICAN 

Cf\ bwt jf, At 

HltkdftLI^UX Da VS IN CORNWALL. 

H Lit t 6 Ihdiiindixia m CiJHa* Ih'W lLp-J*^ 
PAKOi* maA wlKf IJlawfwkipi Nid m. 
.. Srr^mJ JSdtifm, Cr^ Iw. 

HIniC (P4 W, J -Sk fiotAi on Eiiun*^ 
Heart DutiaJX A lfl.<^TORV OF 
ARCTIC E^IJDHATION, WiUi k 

IEIuU 4 ^Ekini-£ ILpriL. 71-■'A 

Hulibeaaa (L- TA^ib FbW ef OOCt 
OilunL tllR THEORT OF KNQW^ 
LEDGE /V«^ uu. At «#A 
KoAhhi fj. A. X ^ A. INTER NATION AL 
TRADE: A 5iutiyef EHMwa iLtf P^imipltr 
Ca Im h. at ^p 

PROBLEMS OF FOVERTVp An L^akr 
taEa kli« I taiintnal Caadikup *f iAk nSd^ 
Adftut^ Cr, lap. *j, It 







General Ltteratuke 


r I 


THE PROBLEH OF THE 
PtOVEO. ntird Cr tm*. 

”HedftiEUCe.A.Eh-iTJ«T;. THKCOURf 
orRV^lA IN THE^ NINETEENTH 
CENTHRE. W4ili»lilutj^iau. 

I}tm^ Mrm, 14 ^^ >#i/. 

A Eflllinp ii mbo puliJu^vL 

llodlRlfl (J.y, P.CL S«| <if 

]|0dnH{Mn.W4 HOWTO mENTIFY 
OLDCKIPORCELAIN, WUh^o 

innilTJilXHiii. /’ipJ/fni. ^ 

HoRl riTwiPM ShELLEV 

AT OXFORD^ Wiib u latnDvl'udaaB I 17 
iL A Stiw^ttmiij^- if. wA 

HDld«m-Nt4iU l<l^ tioaki on 

BinineH,. 

HpRIleh iSlf T. lt.)L K,CLR- THE 
INDIAN BORDERLAND: bvLfui ft 
RkxuJ al TtcIHt lllu- 

UtMd. iS*Wr »™r- Mft. 

A Jl- Hh^ JNlltCu;i£A 

ay^. SrX NLA A HISTORY 
or ENGLISH LAtV, /n Tdw 
XV£- tr i^xr Bm xMr M, i4rif. 

Hollud (H+ Sc*WX Caxuxk ^ Pm*3'^ 

Sh- PL.). ^. .. , 

lf£iCtiHiy-Cft]tbrap JtL of Edlicl 

Cdit^ OxiDTii: Ph«^ of Eii^a OdJlAEB, 
pgrKlllCM : HIS LIFE, WORC^ AND 
TI^ES# WIiL Vf llk««rMi4fu. Jkwr 
\:§ 4 , erf. 

A Cokifriftl J!diikiiiii.«WpiiWE#L^L_ 
ftpiM CBinElyV THL.'iECRET OF POPU- 
LAR ITV : A^i™ SkimI SufiWM. 

C>^. SfVL ;>rL Wa ~ 

A EditKjn F* *ki4 MLlfchbea. 

HalyMkB£<l^ JpL THH CtM>P*:4lATlVE 
UOVkHENTOFT&DaV. f^fmtfkSiL 
Cfj 'Iwl ftf . (lE 

|-|0ok {A) HUMASITt AKD its 
PRCJULEUS. Cr- iiH. Sf. HF/. 

Hmoftr, LimIi GftU™*. 

HbfftCft. Sw Clw^iHta] TtftDilM»w. 1 

HBrfllMriR|E.L^S.kM.A WATERLOO r| 
WniifMftft*, C*^-^ y- 

£e< mha OxCcrtd RjiwrApliari, 
HaHiitA&X SrtT^fiJUAiirfT.;**^ 
llMt«nfR. Fp51,D.D. ^ 
llMj*<AJiii3iP^]^ llANCHTift.lA 


lllipiljmiii!C)i HPet ■ &|ii|k 


Hi- (P* DpL six orkaY 

WASTERC Wiih PflfTTmjii iwl lINito 
ikwviL ?ir . 

HdWilKA. 0+ Fcrnnii). FRANCLKAS 
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DLDCUROON GRAHAM, 
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34 lUuKiifMJWi la by HiKueT 
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A CMtoitl! EdllitB b aba ptiMbfaetL 
THE OPEN ROADi ■ UH3« ll«k fer Way- 
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/jK^to 7jr. Ad. 

THE FRf&DLV TOWN : a LiiEk 
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/WA JfBfn ^• 
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THE GENTLfer ART. A Ckklca ef 
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MjCMTlon (A* Aadtri<»*>. Sw Bf*dtikki^!,jL 
MMlACtl. C, <1 A1>.1> , b>rd Hfcifcopof IIW. 
ham. 

Muir (M. M. ptattUanX H*Ar TUI'. 
flTEMlSTHY OF FIkE, JHurtr^TtL 
tV. Bev- ii-- 

MttBtfclU <v. AA M Sf« thiiin U. TA 

Mdqr«<RA Bd.A., LUP^ Sh 

Wrill.k THR CO^fU-n? 

AA WN Tli PLAVKR. TA tih B*»y 

htf. id. mit. 

r<qv«l oniAi'CA)^ z. p. L. 
rMl(W.O.|^ &«H*yER.NA 
rCeWSM (BnIMtJL HUGO WOtF^ 

WHli11 

frnnm^m. With i£ ijfwj 

NaWfOUllJ^ IL^ABdolbm S«Llhf«T 

□# Chvolblk ' „ 4 » id. .n n 

^MawstaAtaw* Artblltf. 3>I.IX|. R3U'C-P. 
TTlKPlfJVEW nox OF fUHERCEJ- 
LOSrS. ipfc 

TRELJFROF 

™K wf ALTFR ^onr. 

«1l4ki» J WtoJ*^ ^ 

Pl^hrrmiird iB. 

SEECH E TIm iTivtttjaenl imE F*ll -of P<rtt 

Aithnx. WkH Iriiiptk Fl™, 

ffliaiaiH. Wit Mi art 

A E44iHA li NH puHiMM. 

n«rwvi7 (A, HA PtAPUiS ahp 

pShLhT WiA *1 l^bionrtd IQuulrttl^t 
W »AVrh:K ClWrraiimiJMii* SrtW 
idiUrm Cr‘, Ir* *£- 

orHERPRAGAIEHm 

U.i^A BiaCtf- /Va/, It* ifi. M 

Ff*b™Afcrf 

A FhImFR hr RKUt^ON. 

p^d^n im t™ CiTicwttM cr r»CMti*f ik 

07 RjtflLAIfiDi. Crwwrw ^ Afc 


Oldliiinf <F+ RA, 5« T*xkt»<Jk* rf 


CkttE’bwt I Mr»-1« L«^ Rtiig^nx^ 

DUv#r« TtmiAq. MJJ. i>ISEAijES Ol 
OCCPPATiQH. With UkrMnl^m 
IM. In* M IMT/. . 

D«UUI(C. W+Sn^ IL Aj, Fdtow ^ AiJ , 

Od^d. A UlSTofev or THE A«T 
OP WAR l!i T!IK MU'DLt A(l^Sl 
IISujtrAtBfL fiM-M wA 

Ottl«j(iC L-1^ ^ llarMJibwki ul 

l1Wab^ pnrE Lud^n 9^ McliffknL 
OwtM CJ. H.J. rm Lf*^ ^Wipan. 
Ow«B CDmfiadlk brt fiwfci «■ Ptiiiweifc 
Oil«dCM,SAcrt;BT‘i.H«Mil*L AilANP- 
POOR OP NURSIHO^ />iFt^A J^iiWP. 
Cr. ]A M 

PkRci iW. C* C)* 

■■ 'TIEHSL lU^niM 


TZIE ^CIHKCR PF 

ZiVG'll:iH3L 

PixkH' <dlII»rlX M R A 
DIAftV. 

A voliuiMi of poevk 

F^k^i {A- K.'l^UaLL LE.SSONS 0» 
CHEAT 1M1JTM& FiwABw, 
Pbk1am(J«bn>. PARA^ISI JX SOTC 
PAKAI>|FU& TRR.R£^~TKI^ OR A 
GAKPE^ or AEL SORTS OF FLEA* 

SAl^T I LOWERS. /i, ?* i*r^ 

IfFLlCNTMOl'Kii, OR 
NEW POSTIvS rOR SUM^lAl^ 
^ic4 Vt FiactVAL LappOp^ 

P7x««AJ{Mr*.C.l- OARKZCJCAND HiS 
ClRCLlL ’Widi Ji-Bwrf 

A CofcHTMl EiUN kBl—Fa >jfah'kJi 
PairtBl. L baRryfll 1 
PsAlnii SOCIAL CaRIC^ 

TVRK IH TJIJl EIPHTfcttNTIl 
CS:?n:iniF H Ub^iiWt wa UkyainUM^ 
fmMr-T^QmmrfA,. jCi. 1 isf. M. p/1. 

LADY MARY WOBLTUtV WOfStACU 
AND HER TIMES Will 14 U1«eib' 
iiim, S*am4 tr^r tV. mi- 

iJp^ Lh tl 4 fEonki on Arl AmI LF-, L 
Palnaan (W. R.HRk^Btn SrifO IJ FE'S 
oLr£sricslxC& c^- 6* 

PBAmwifA. HA NOTES OFAN FACT 
UOASr NATURAUSTf llliiMiM»Hl in 

Cilcdf Inf F'^HniTiilkiiTif R.|L A 
£jTf*>^ Cf. Ih. dfc 

SATOUK IN RASTEItN NORFpLA 
With ri llltu^kAa in Colort iMf Fl*)"* 
Svgniii^TiL, ftrflv A- -Utmrnd ^ Z>- 

wSd UTE on a HORFDLlt KSTU- 
ARY, Wpih^flJlhaMkMfclnri^AHth^, 
w,nA t IW^rgrr ^ 

Pvchub «r Rsi>pAUh Wr 


, S«Usii« B«i4i*«i Art. 

fiwnArm (A j£> SapEAtfd FmbcA 

PkiljlM ^C. M. A.\ F.JLH Jv A CON- 
“a MAMOl&OK or GARDEN 
ANNUAL AND BIENNIAL PLANTS- 
Wii> >1 I t faiiTt i kwB i AVu/, iw*. 
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ftUnEihlH (M, c,i W.4* 
J» IILnjEnLcbof Iji 

t-mWir, C^, fvw, -ijj, 

A Cefjmf £diii[n 

Cr-. ^^#. Kj^ 

WlrM Dw a*tt. :^Lrti 

*-"^ X^'IllTir 
DTHAlTlki. Jl^tWFtk &/Hm*m, 

'» 5'*’'S 1“*™ U^iiw^nM, 

i D i. ^"* “'TT' T"* •‘"•itMin. 

J. P. JlAHJlKj^UitD- 

^*T?: ™ HBa«EU Aai*, 

4T.4K-Ll7rLAMrK>-PowLllL 11 A 
R-E-IJCvIQ-S^ AS'D CON^IENClE 
AfJCIENT EflYt^ l^iTwSuJld 

*%jrrri!.^'ftJIili%j TrtniJM^ri rroq lie 

8C¥PrrtH ScCORATtVE ART. A 

LocttsrM dfliJrerMf i\^ ftoial 
Imlltyiioa. tlhiun^cd' jC^ 9m -//TS i 

■ I 

jA JlPlIiitsiiilllU ijr 1 Linf I'KYjiT- 
IJlintrtjfct by Cla^pi | 


ELESlBNTAkV Ttir - HOOK *o¥ 
AGHJCULTItTIAL bOTAN^r^ liJ^ 

U1W4J Jae^ 

P^wwO^ iyCwtnat% TflE MAKJKG 
OPAJ^ORAmJL «r. 

J^&A£Bf<Mu i»<Wwti£R.). 

t-Jt AIUJIJT TiSUSIC; AND 
TiHAT IT fS JhaDK OF, iTr. kw. 

V M BCJ. 

P™ffliMi»rC.V A PRlNCF^ or 
IHE OLO WORLlX Wnh ti Ittra. 

trxEloriL IVw# Bfei^ I e,/ 

PHMiLld,),M.A.^ reAwol^Otkl CoW. 

KKOLi^ 

TO ARNOLO TOYNbEE. 
A:^£rit^ Cr'. ft<v. gj. 6iA 

^CD*fcMfpli>. A UOOEKN 
BlEOTlA. Cr:«M. Gi. 

^ ]:»3MtNrDN 
Of man CpM^A^iFT IH irj 
A*f*CT>- Wlii j,| ftji.|njii IltmtnljicBm. 

^41r«|«]^VlEEpf4i, 5« JkliDultir* Ltb^rr. 

J* C«th>* Ttdi 

POilP. A PjNKJUiatr a* 
SWUJXH LvXJCl TJtMC SilMMitf -m Sira- 
Cr,fc^ 

d. H. ud Sd S, MR. WOODHOtJ^S^S 
CORHESfOMbKNCE. ^ 

A Oriotau] FfUiSiMa b MJaa poMiiiicA. 

(H^ Vkh M.A. ^ WtMn4«Ut 

P-i^nanoentaiiVL 

KwCJUnfiMO TfXK WOMEN ART- 
IbrT^ or fiOUXiNA. WiiR m lli^ 

Iritlm iXi!»|hii. . iTj. ISdL 

b.D., 0«ft. DANTE 
AND MIS fTALlL’ WJi^ fj iMUn- 

M.Am iJicEiMr 

Eiwinli Ki IdftKbut VEf^hwi* T«faikaJ 

iriGKER ENOU&R 


»* i 

i CAJTIVZ EJiiri uriUi 
M Jfl«r*iyi;iin^TfitMl KorM.ud 4C{»- 

^“i.ffci^ fa*,6^.mr/. 


J(jra4g>tpli (0i D.IX ^ Libraijr cf 
Dw^lUin. 

A s^ruDENTs 
. /J L^TOHY orSCOTLAN O. t^r.fag. sAiW. 


ty w. If. L?^ 
P«4c&i3l^,Oifwd, /P«ii 

ravdu-Wvdlgw tJ, T^ 


CMli 

tkm 


Wi«rd{AII»l. Sh LtoW Babins A*t 


wpirnTwriKt H AVd'^ tTPH "ci k^l£ 

^Ith v^llliutai;!^i. /WytHL lu. ridf. 

RA^dMl <J^|W«X l|,A.p rtlk* 4 kI 
Tdlflf of Niif Coli^if^. Ojrfrjfdi DOC- 
AND DEVELOpmEKT. Cr. 

Rdi™ W. 4*X D.D ♦ F.S,A_ AMdruirV 

pujijlil. 

ftmittB-nmil^). S«4 litnQyn 
RflWrtvnifl fL kwthumi, 5«* 1. F. 

llni*^4;W|||t«fl 

^ MADAME DE l-A FA. 

^ItiTK Ujii Bwy IJtiiimsoak 
2V*rl«#. 

Re-l iWiP iA% S« LP.i^ 
*^'^™(WA5r.A WNiVEJlSJTI^ AND 
SOCIAL SBTtUm^HT^ £dM Y?, 
Cr. ipu. »d. &f. 
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tttd|hlk(H.A.>. H.A., IXIJbi. Stt Wt«. 

rnmMej Car^inilEMKriEai- 

Rw rj, P^LC.I.E,, M,F. TWE HtAl. 

lor. arf". prri. 

A. C>>l4qi||3 F^iEkm ti bIw 
*RAh (£iiill>i JwT^ W O ¥ A X 

THE ACE?, Whh «i 
miHtrafiqriL. Tbw I V/v jhkJ, i^Tr^lK'j 

*#/x 

A CcJwikLi EAUfaMI U ptfli jHjilEiEeiL 
RcyiMhi* (Str J««hi»V. -S«« 
lltHiAdAi <J. F.). ^ SiEtipMiied Frmli TfiifL 
Rbodca EW. I3.J. KiHork*- 

RfiM{H.>,&T.A. SiK5ii^iBniriEiicbT«iTL 
Robmb<H^e«V SwQ™cr(C.C.V ^ 
Rgti«f1#«n (Awb n.Py l-ord Hulun* of 
Fj«fr, |t%GN 1 U¥ DEE 
LictaKi «f iQOkl j 4 ATnr 

/Vwrj fciA tt. iht Wf, 

ll«b«nrta»ll Qrafllb ftl.A., FtUvw tuf 

All !knibi^ Cotlbe^ SlS-EKCT 

STATUTES. (^SESk AMD txr^NStl- 
TUTJOXAL noCUJJENTS, 
jfViwr Ihi. I iwA 

RfriMrwHi (C. €iraB. 1 ) va6 Da-rtbolAmm- 

Jl. DA V.R,S-1L. KJEti.S- A l|l,'5i- 

TOPiCAT. AND SIODeRM ATLAS OF 
TH E P k ITJSW EMPl ^ 

Ralftr|^(^fa.S,bRlCS.L CmrEAL; 
Thm S-fnln' frF A Mirqj! 7%ini 

I IJiMlJalMjL Cp. fc* a*, Mtr 
RnMnua (A* JLA &n: CHawb™’* 
IbMr. 

RgIiIduHI ^CKflte). THE MtXlSTRV 
OF PEACOM EF:?EF. Wlat an IdiiwIiu:- 
bj? ib^r Ule AfE^itilihiJ^i l*f CutiflWT^ 

RMbeliHMabId rUlX Sea Ltnk 
RAdtriOllld.X P.A WEWTESTAII^ST 
GREEJiL A C44Uaa fos Bwiaeri- ^ ^ilb 
P l¥lAHf br ^'ALTUk Loor^nP-P.. ^ Bfdm 

HJJIT Hh»iFiiJw1vf Ehi AmlitffJfKb^PI 


p A^npeeiinK iB CoIm^ Sft^md 

IW-AAP^fr 

Rmn (Ap Ok U,h ILA. Sep Hocki pu 
fUialneiu *. . « „ . 

RtiObiBy fOf«rs<E Sw !itck D iHtarkt 

Rp^OM (* 2 . fi/h liuH 

RBBc<HdwtfAE THE nOQK RFJlDFJi^- 
IUitM{r)l4«iL ir. Idl. M. Al 4 

f^ppfx. rjtriM /. «/ //. rmck f /’art 
///. Itf.. Frfn-/J-L f«f. 

Rp» {Rp tt.Ji S« rUT fM.V^ lUrti&t - 

QoaM {an 

Rawmrrp fJMlaun THE IMPERIAL 
DRUG TRADE. A eyw 

TbK Orreb JlfcdAJ ZdHirm 

Ct. u. M*/. 

RpydepSinIth q.l. THE PILLOW 

fiOOK r A Gwrp ^ir Ma*t Mwim- 
CUhKlid Irjf. CT. Iw- 

Fi*ET?^ 6 r OUfc DaV- Srfprt«dK 
ariib pa fi!Ut»d«;4wii by. Akn/. ja, 

A 




Rbfa44 (A- L.Ji, D.EA $« Jspkv ScbwJ 
Btlc^ 

RiutaQ (ArihriHUd Or 8 ,n S4« tibkt 

{VhlllHS^ 

RumcII (W, Clark}, THE LIFE OF 
ADMIRAL LORD CoLLlKCWOi'ID. 
Wlkbl inmEnitiDaf Ipt 1 % IlkpApimE^ 

Sdift'imi. Cf. -up. Ai. 

' iJfU Dn^hirdb QUEKK3 OF 
the HENAISMXCP- Wbli u iTHu*- 

IrpEiatn, »*r M 

Salnpburr <Hp rrlnitonX MrD. F,K.CrP. 
FRI MClPM f H ^APEUTlCA. 
Dfwrr Edp dpt H/. 

£L AJLiElEH-j aiv Uhrtnaf thacrfkm; 

Rt+ABjfppliiap. See IpfbBry Li*vnii«& 
Ht+ H«enard<^ Se« Wbrary ¥ DerptW^ 

HL ^VlacwiPtn S>* Opfonl Pl«- 

sr&. «l AppIpL the LITTlrE 
FLOWERS OP THE OLORlOUS 
MESSER, AHD OP HIE PRlAKS, 

Dotrc IniD E^nb^ with Xst-ea by WiiJLiilki 
HBmoni?. liTrtb i#i Hltttlrantiw Fren 
Iwliwi l^pcrtm. jC?a*^ #?w^ H- 
Stt alia Wfatkkm Q\ l-ll«pry pt 
Dri'titliKi pad StP^dud iLibnjrjr. 

SL Fraikcla da Salti. i-ibnxf at 

Der^ioiij 

■Sakl* {liiAiBibfdX REOIXAUI. 

* 1 - ■//. 

SalmPii fA. L.n S« Unit QnUu. 

Saiku (C,n S*i Ityzpnrbi* T^ik 
SchnlTt M Brwutiai!' Te^xk 

ScbatMdlA. TrXM P ,D«tk PlmL FitJiJ#- 
hoMlIryp^Fal. rUN^rONAL NERVE 
DISEASES. jt, Ad. 

S«rtl t*. ALL WlMSTOlf RFE,VC£R 
CHL/SCHIlL WlHi PfHtnkAPvl lAiu- 
irAtiwtk fr. lipi:, 

Sfiddfuntrie [Carlin J-itilt Gaiditr 

-s«iiiwwrti;e.iia.> s»K«ui(r<4tin 
Skill (V. PA M.A THE KECHAKltS 
DP PAILV LiPE. DTintTBAed- Cp^Ipp. 

3J. 

Stiau* (Edannd). TDUMY 3¥ITlrs 
AM 1 MALS lUuite^ by O, W. ClP^^ 
JVb£| If#. pT, M 

tr. 6/. 

TOM MV SMITH'S OTHER ANIMALS. 
DlaumltA by AiLL^irp CuCbt.. Atp-r^i 
k'difnhp, AVp#. Rn'. bi; AoT. 

S€]kmJ £dit}fm. ti.Ad 

Sffitvr mppTEw). n-Sc, (iBod-i, rii^SL 
itf SdbM 
.^liBha#pMr« I tlluL 
THE POUR FOLIDfiw i«$a; 1 M 4 ^ 

l5S> pjill jCfcrtk *#A [B* P C^IOfflclE 'rt. 

Crip rn. bt/. 

Fdtiai t mu! 4 VK nEidpr 
Fatta T ki Kaffri^y. 

THE POEMS OP wrLl.lAM SHAICE. 
SPL.'H.AE. W;ihpcltfif«dBCrtkrilB[KrKiii» 
by Cpiffaa WtirnNAB. .DovyAbB 
r^iB,in#. KP- fli^- 
Sm MtfE Sbkki^Mf*, Sipufkid 
library ud Lettla OtUfliQ' SbpJcEigiapm 
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Slu^ rA.). VIcrniSIAN PORTBI Cn 

aiA t»f. 

Sh«rp (^sdlV See Euins-^kttald fS,!X 
SIwpiEllziurflki See IjttEe ItiuWi on Ajt. 
fphtdlKfc iS. TIIK riA?^OFDRT£ 
SOJfATA. CKZt^ id, 

^htllEtf (P%rc]y &)l Sk StjuulAfil UWnjTr 
Sbe^perd (lU See Bu-miip' 

Sh«rw«lliAn tq«r^, M.A. UFR IK WRST 
LONDON r4rW Cr. ■ivv 

TX. 

Shiplav (IVU^r e.i AN ENGVl^Sir 
dlllJRCH niSTORV FOU CWILP^ 
REN, ^IeIi « Prtri«4 hv ifa# VEilidn df 
OlWtKifex.. WUIh ^ijn kimI lIlDriSaliDii^ 

l^it L fTr. BtvL sxi. axA 
Slihel rWaJlerV See Oxf^d Hkipaplt^ 

Sldjnrkk AJrrcdj, HOSE LIFE 

IS OERMASV, With ti IUurtrt.tiafte. 
It* t^w. IW, j?#'/, 

A CAtauLbl EdUloa h ViliA mUt|4e4r 
Sine- (John}- Sm LHeIe. DqitAs pk\ An. 
SinotiHB fd+ A.K FRANCESCO 
CfVARDI. 41 PUtw. 

4tm- £x, vx, 

Skvtcbifjr CR- E. 1I.S See Lillle Bodtf 4 n 

^iEr 

Sklpton (M. P. K.% Se« Likm BtKki <» 

Art. 

SICILY: Tie Seir 

Winrtef Re«jn, WSth (rra^ m trJudrwdopjL 
Si/XMtiidi Arfr/ftyfc CrL iew. «. «#f. 

SmmFHBvM), M A TTfDEARTH, An 

InfrmUKrtion te Pb|nijbgra|il]]^F lUaitTmied. 
Cr, InK iM- 4J. 

$IMI»WMd 0,%. See lilUc &«<Ai 44^ 

■^rl. 

SmetfhFfF. Fr)^ See t.P.T- 

WEALTH OF 

HA-^ lONSi Rd.iE44 ^iL 41i tDctroAii^kifl 
Md HlMeniUE W Etrtrta C^iriAia, 

aj.A TTbv TM^—xx. Ajw/Shi, tir, ruf. 

Smith CH, Cllltoedi Sn Chumumux'i 

Ljiirjjy. 

s«ltll Otaw* and Jidnu^ See Utf\* 
Ijlir^rr. 

Svlth CH. BttateuX If.A. #NEW 
RNrOR AHltHilkTCC. CVm lew. 

Wlil]4Qut Anfknrrsij^ Wkh An^i^rEn^ le. &/. 

*tt.*^**>. THOUGHTS FOR 

jj. ^ 

Snfib (Sawell CU% See Wordiienth fftT 
TfcNiMi. A MOOR VOR 
A HAISY DA% : Oth IbHiiClaeincijoftlh« 

F.wflUof tht Yean iT«&-ii|> EdilM W 
Wivub Wnil-TviL IdxietzedLcd. 
Aranrft^ l»f^6dl iW/, 

ShfA {F+ JA ^A BOOK or EXMOOR. 

I UUflaalt-g. Cv', flW. 4 |f , 

SiMndMiC. EA A HANDY DIOEST OF 
^ITIftll H%ORV, 4A 6J. 

.£«ptabc|««it Set ClkH^l Triin4M:lo4nb 
S«ml (L- Ail mad AntiM CAL J.l Stt 

Jv^iicr Scli^l Bo^Iex. 

J^th 1 e^Wlif M. A Sh JuaSwr Sc^l 


50ml»> (R.)p ENGLISH SRA^RN 
Ediled by DAttb llAitaJiv. 

VoL I. CHoMrtkdp Clii^L HAPhiMr 
|3nrii£tp CAVtoJaM- Siirmd ^r. 

An, &r. 

VoL 11. fRbclvird HaveIcuu, Onfi*il^ 
Eum, 1014 IWr Af. 

S«t «li« SieMMid Lfbi^iT. 

SptnCdSliC. K.X See SdU^ ExadllftA- 

ijgnSerlin. 

fA. PylH#^ SI.A. THE PAFER 
TRADE. A DtncrilKiwa mil }JilM«1C4l 
S-NVcy. W]||| [>iiapimu and Pledub 
la#. 6d, mrt. 

Spoantt (W, A.A See Lnden of 

RelJifkiii. 

CedKUiBbt). THE Ott|£.D« or 

FLOKEXLK llliiMTplta, 
l6i. Wff. 

StpqbrUxv <J. W.3 l B. D. Set UUwj M 

^Slmcimt.^ OOLF DOS AND DgNTS. 

Second A'm/- iTi-j, 

StldtfCO^W^L S£e&llftW(I>,X 
SttdnMin fA. R M.)l 3^1 a. 

IN ITU I.ATrN A: Fjiy t«K3fci rti felwiw- 

tmiT AciSttcuz, r^k J£diiH<x. Ak^, 

krv. IX. 

FIRST l.ATlN LESSONS, fdf- 

Ci«% Jhw, jx. 

FfR-ST LATIN READER Wiih Kcjtei 
J^apfri lb iHt SbtfEO: IjUlr Priraer ai\4 
^ocilkulmy, Xitewfil wtm. 

EASY SELECTIONS FROM CASSAIL 
Th4 HerviUui Wax. FA/n/ AYrfl^ 

Easy sf^lections from livy. The 

Kln^ M Rxime^ SfCHtd £dilfmr, iILnh.. 

ea^ iIatin passages for CNSEKN 
transi^tion^ r^ckifik jm ex.^ 

■w, tlL 

EXEMFLA LATINA, Firu Rrefuke* 
tiTK lALtin Aufj^nKt. With VocaJbi^liry- 
J^tm^k Ed^ffwm. If, 

fcASY LATIN EXERCISES ON THE 
SYNTAX OF THE SHORTER AND 
REVISED LATIN FRIMER. With 
VoeafaulaxT^ TlutfilTrfpAjf"- 
Cr+ Iw. fI, id. Uriftw^if u. ii4 

K«t, (ned*. 

THE LATIN CO^ilPOUND SENTENCE : 
Ktila pBd Emkihi, Jidriita. 

Tr, few. II, ^ih Yce;4fcwUrr- W- 
NDTANDA QHAEDaM I 

Lu4l1 Exeiroicf eifl C^^nriEnon Rtiti- mil 
IrJifiefbL ^lytkEdti^m. AVeAhP. 

With Viocalbialhty, n. Ki 1 fp t*- miL 
LATIN VOCABULARIES FOR REPE¬ 
TITION : Amiized iccanEhif ia Sub|eCn, 

r^MiFfiVef^ S[t4 1^ 1» 

A VOCABULARY OF LATIN IDiOMS. 
jSdfti*lt, IJ. 

STEPS TO GREER- ^ 

riud ifiKT, w< 
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A SHORTER CJRERSi PRIMER" 

TRA^^LaTI OH4 ^ 

GREEK VoCABULARIIiS FOR ^ 
PETITION. »fi»tdinK l«S 

GREEK xEiiTAAlRNT ^LRC^OKii- 

tiaci. NtHM, V*K=i,li«UiT- 

K^fi^ liW. HI. Wr . 

STRR^f' TO FlLE.t'fcCH-- 

11 JtSr FmI'NCII LESSOWE 

PASSAGES FOR UN- 
TRANSMTIOX. SJ^fk 

Ri^TlHE^C^^FiEHClS^ ON KLE- 
UENTARV SVSTAX. 

PETITION i Arrmnj^ pni^l to Su^ 
lids. 3"A«'d«JiJA At^, _Bfw» 3i. 

S|i«l IR+ fiUtotDi M-A, FjC*S. THE 

wo'Sttt or wib ^ 

ltliailnlEP4BL i airftA 

S« hM Schoi^^ EsMifcniitkift 

SfAj^ticiiun (C.b *51.15??^ rf*St 

5SSSS;<m£!.™ 

nBALJSoftWHToRJf AW F.HTAI. 

desicwfo* 

iAib. T«>b a-AWJirfW-- 

t*hk c™risx"a>' 

RlCKAHO EEN NQWA V and 
>-KIF-ND6. a SMiD^ta »» "U. 
Wrtit.' Of 

if^ « 

jSSjVji. 

ACokAlalldlu««^eSg^ 5*. 

Tlili LIFE OP |L L- StEVENbON^ ?*« 
LJ- SAJIAN AC 

'^‘toISTr te arOOESas. p«mi 

- Cr Bp* 
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TtM^ii y lUiniFatRv* Sfe*#J JErf/lfr* Cfr 
Aeml 64r n^t- , , , H h ^ 

A CofeSf»W Kdls^ II 

CA&Ji* M.J, piTotJ Bifl- 

O.li By A tiOUES WITET 
rapeLaIS^ iraaildtaft 

a ]\3rirp^ In P|Mii3tCT»‘*i*efc^ EW" }i*». 

CS. JA POEMS 

Wiik B M«»V kT P. G- t.«.PMiruii, 

M.A, V.'i[h Portrali- Cr.J^ ®*’r ui-. 

^’SL‘-rDK f pS^br 

S'i.'^Ei’cTN 

Stnfccr(P.y< S« »<.*.« . 

ItSiS <A. w.b &IE s« Chud™.* 

IR* AA mddekk music 

s;A"sa 

«S!niH 8 h”A«A^“ia 

CTflrtntr Cofcwcil- MAN If AL TRAIN INO 

SirfiuiiaPA 

SliSSiS ^mta-ll’ OLD AOE PEN- 
lOK? J^- THEoStAND PKACTICt, 
WITII itoMM FiMlI^* tlMAMPL*^ CTd flto^ 

(!'.'■ EA M A. THK PRKN™ 
" RE^''OUimON. (Tr.frP* 

(B. M««lb M A. m ix S« 

EA tHE NAINTS^ 
AKT^Wili w llkitonuh** **- 

T^StSl'^CHIlWLA- EdJi«i iir R. P. 




r^RJtUAMAi Bf 

T.'ilbSir.x^'ssiAWsj^^^ 
1 ^“!:;‘it frT op 

THE^INTS. T^ifc ^ 

Unm^tr^ 
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Messks.. Methuem’s Cataxogue 


(F- M.X taJi,, Fdhw rf Cmrilb 
AIM Cdw C^mbnfec. A 

griTip’ION'^ ANff^PLiTJCTL 
IIISTpItY Of kOMi^ Te ibi al 

t AaTi ii ltrfc . Cr^ Aiv. 7 i^ &£- 

Tcjudck-buclicll ta, tA TNE COM^ 
FUgK SHOT.' 

/Vw 4wk| I Kf. 4k/. Mfi. 

A ConUil bSLlbOD |k BablMlbak. 
Tmj»EL {AJfi^, I^Jl KARLV 

|£iJlMeil| -ptlfl HiriH AuaI All 
JDtmlqujiani by J. CrtEJirr<gir C^eLmici, 
JM^A, Cr> iw*-. Cj« 

l?f MFAAOkJAM, MAUD. A.Vp THK 
PRI JfCESS. bf ; SiEjiSS 

Coujk^M-A. Cr. gw. 

^ AW UulA librvf. 


tllF RIVIERA. U,'iili i; rQim 

iwtkttaK in CdIht linr Ctarn^ 

UJUIBX 4 Cr. iivv * 1 , 

HT. WpimnkM.A. kEAl^ 
1 KVs^ ON Til E 1N PER Of DA^^11,4 

1A'i<h 6tL leiEnidDUJiin bj- tba R^, Dc. 
blifOEL /jiTwrJWjkMfi. 

Cr, w tv- fUt. 

Rif A PINGS ON THE PDRCATPklO 
OF DANTM^ Wiih mn IniiodMuin Li' 

fcbcJdEePkJiN CiiuJuzIc^ /# 

C*‘- fli^. t>i. Pkrf. 

Vlnctdirj* 13 A THkOUGH EAST 
ANt:UA JN A MOTOk CAk wi&k 

iti lllutmlitiai ui Goiour b|rFP 4 Kti; Hovtm- 
Wl-lLi iLB.A.p pod B Mppi, ifr. lif. 

VocftpUn CAiA ]H.A^ S<4 /tuikn- Eu^kur 
Sctu 

W4jAd«lt(c:4)l: A.'kLuP.. C-k lraea 

ANOlTSMYSTERIBS. WUkpRK^d 
of E^iEWili^TlfHi aI Wkb iif 

UiitllTltlirti'*^ Pi^ Mupp riird rntr-H 

rAfrjirr ££/£ 0 h. ATn/AirBr Jpp, 7 ^ mrt. 

W,|,D.D. OLDTICSTAMF-NT 

ipstanv vGib uapi. 

(k. r- V 

Wukcd. W.J, D.D.. and WwHi (J. 11.;^ ^ 

H.Ap SbO I^Ltck pHuClEj 
WpMr {RklunP. RICHARP WA&"J 
3klUSIC DRAMA5: rdiEEr|>t«i«^ , 

(kitlif cmlk^ykiR WpcfiCT'^p liTnl rcplBfUl- -|| 
ticvtt. Ej AUCV Lt^P^lTFtJTl CtltATMX* i 
pqd d41Ur CflVipr# t/t TJuvi ' 

AhM w- 

L'—Tma kuw ow Tiu Nimciu^ 
Tyr^MJriinK 

VoL pi^^PpBiErxL, U3imii?ait4, 

The FIo^vOpmil. 

.-£7 — --r ■' ■■— i Vot. irE,—T ijptpw a™ l<Mi,ppt 

Df WAlkMty CA m.y. DRAMA AND LIFE. 

WeI|{J^ C.).' Sm Amteiurr- 
, Wwitai»ftMdrm iP.ir\yrCfm6 MAU«f Pt 
KcmptWCtt^r. REvrfStON 
PN ENGMSlOltSTORY. Cr. IM u. 

I WAKvrp (H, 0,). Sw Lftik Ekkabi od iSn 
vkI «€ Art:^ 

Wfllftn^P. W.X S<i ScIhkiI HiiEiitbp. 

: WAiitm CiwA) uuj CdtMi (ClurlrE)- 

^ J.P.J^ 


. _ ___'b 

^UWPE^. Stctiii 

TUtedM CA. CX RONA PARTE AND 
THE CONStJLATft. TniinfatiKl iiu£ 
Edu^ bf ^ k Foin'BPOVA, U^D. With 
II llllfeiEnUpai. Drp^:if^ W. ApC 
(A MO. $ff> Up^lE Wtdea. 

7^»ww^»|MA. P.J. ^ T*>ib«4Lf «f 
TlUw^/^Giy W4. DMI,VSTRKKCrir 

tOR DAiE.V NEEDA 

Mmma 

iuemtiir biadint, iA 

s« uiiit 

ilot>Lft «tt Ari mml £JiiJ« 

liSte ' CHINESE 

EOT af Vnvi 46d 1 Vth< rnta Br 

Sm B^OilbnJ &u«nE^^ (I4ji Pxi^f. 

deijuire WkESkti 

JVebM' Ufa./ 

K^^-SSr^SSif^ /vj/fcpt fi*, 

/'iJtjPF-MVi. A£. 


aTOAHTk ^>iii Uppiaihl PhvBi T^ird 

TYTFpll-dijj (Fniu?e 9 )« gc* Boolu 

l» Art, 

THE COMPLETE 

^LFER. riJj<4niilMA. Mkfig I 

A^QAhjaI aUluiimv h itw babfU*L 
S<* UisJriiittrT, 

MgSr.aK^'SSSSi 

£i/j/i\M. /Vjifr gwL fijfc 4 ^. Mffr 


WmllaoiittHiikl S« Uuk LibrOT* 

! Wmtorbom cfeliubEtli^ WITII THE 
siMi^LE^HL ifted? Uuic Rotnuit^m 

' 'WnDMiiiii CoEHliT .nBi:^ S'fivmJ 
W, #f4 

Sh «Jio Lktlp 

W4tt iFruKlE^. Sn Hci»SinH4»Cr^ F T 

Wi«tlMrlieB4{T-C^k I^I A. examina¬ 
tion PAPEkSTN HORACE. 

Ek aka Jitklur K4«i4tri4W Scriu. 

WcM»fCF^C.;L N« Tuibwki 

W^^AftiTlialinL M.A AN l.NTRO- 
DUCTTON TO THE HISTORV OF 
AIOIIFRN EUROPE. 4>. 

WcUp {^hlA«y HO £h TuibiMka i/S^koc^ 
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WtMif fril 1. Fc£l« vKb^Tiritiir (tfWjdfaBMii 

0 yi¥OKlt AND OXFOjm 

ASMDHTHISTOkVOF RDMJL 
£Jftifn. Cr.^ 

S«t ^ liEiW Giil^ 

WwlfV (John). Sa« Wmrj&fVvmaa. 
WhSSW <F, W.J, A UTJ^ P ROTllKR 
TO rHR llJKD& _Tl»l*fr:i^^,&«- 

]■ iMcia far chiidrtft, Wllii 15 lUiit 

jr ot wll£ctl All by Ah Hj 
M iSTL LMrgmC*^-, 9 ^- <u. 

WlilUeylC-l^ js^iUBWCft. ^)r 
WIilMrr SI.A.. w Feiotevit 

QRKKK OLIGAB- 
-theIk organisation 
AND CHAkACTKR. *rv. 4 i. 

(d. H.A «-A. S« Cbiimlitiiiift * 

Wbll« (OIUhsTtl. Ss« SuwlW WUiry. . 
WftltlteW Air A 2i«Cw™™l 

tA, W.J, C AS P AKD P K 
CDLiONVh Auuiuir if* fmmm- ' 
With ]t1ti»LraiK¥u jumA. Fi*ftL 

WjSflIsyTli. 

Soot 0 AN0«O.^NlCGiitMfSTav. 

Cf-r^ UI. 6 dr K. 

WhltJ*y<Mlrtlu S^pilWLjiyJ. , . 

WlllllloE tMU* l-Jv Ute Stir 

tha NaUwl Trtinbiif feiool I 

THE COKPLETTE COOt- +■ ' 

UwitivKBM% DSfl^fcifc 
A Cokmul «idicl 4 fi 1* ^Sl* 

Wblttefl<WA 
WhyUf A. a.\ 

WLE^crrcv tWltlH 4 ^ S« LiiiJ* Booki 
wSte^lO««>. DE PROniTOlS. 

H'/nvMlk HUiiifi*, Cn liA JJ. tut. 

A Sdkkifi K4IU pdMihHl- 

THfi WORKS. 

A 

ij* firfr #rt/-cA ^ . 

TKK nUCJiKijS or FADGAi A 

^TEWTIpNS MHl THE SOP L Of 
SALOME. A l'LORtNTI>E TtV 
GKDV, mud VKRA: or^ THE 
NtHlLlVrS, 

LAOV WtNDERMEHFS FAN: A Pi*y 

a.Tir»it ■ Good. WvfiW'll- _ 

A^MA^OF NO mrORTAlfCE ; 

AS lU^AL HUSBANP! A ilfV. 

THSi JAIPCJRTANCE O* BEING KAH- 
NEST: A tri^bl Cwusdf fin Smm 

A H^faL or 

HAPPY PHlNCE.*«t OTHERJALKt^ 
IJ&RD ARTHUR SaVILR-S CRIHK mik^ 
OTHER PRONE PIECiEN. 
DtPROtUNOI^ __ 

Wllblft* iW^ Hrlv AUtN 

INVASION. Cr.flwv *L-6i 


WUIbuAd PETROL PETER: w 

^ttfey SUiriKi u4 t'uiuilf-PitflBrrik IH-U^ 
Ijiuul 44 Clkilour by A. « + liJUdita 
A^.'i Vr ifd. 

WHUdiMVB UHi D.)r, H^A Imm AbcIvM 

WimlSuMW (W+J, tkA. ^ jaoM Ei^ 
A^iiiuEHia Sifyi, Jimkif Ikbwl Ua«hi, Jm] 

^ffinufr'ii r ^.. 

^ IlniH-EiutHk ^ NfANERfS Oh 

KUROPK. OBihfl** uf Kviyurt* HkMijiy 
for iIm MhUk FoHW ^ 5cbw^ W uh tj 
Hflpi. Xdritmr Cr. In A/- 

T HE ANCIKKT WORLD. Wlih Uifi^ ind 
wule^men. Wid. 
A’£K^“oAS£*:^"fi'i"TAJR: 

mvf TWJ Oa-nfNti. ttr tmb Aii*Lhj, TCr 
TilvVAiAflra. Witbpo Sihpfc Cr. 

y*- ^ , _ . 

^ Aha B*limyer I Ben 

Wliw(BI*b«sk)^ SrtljlHWirfB*waDD. 
WII»a|A.-I.L Si» BoohiM 
WllKAlH. A.b 

wau^ (J. Sm Stiiij>b6«l btiflCB 

WntAB (Itkhpnih M-A LVRA 

TORALI^; (rfNaiHH^ Ch(PtA^*«l 

Wln^l f£* B^U-A *^.ERCISIit IN 

LA^sf^TEXAMf^R VERSJi: 

ijd Cea^ p M iri i -Tn - Cti irr. if. Ki^f 

ipiSLT'riio 

Wi;Kid {Ji A- E»h Sm TKitbwA* of 

wSd^LlSIUfliTl. DASLEHO. in*- 
Sul TAWiAWis. Cr.to.Jk 

ACotflQLIK*htbabllhDpablb^^ 

W«d CWi fllfithifilb ^ Atf hie S^Lboliir ct 

pfr THI^ ^ViE '^K [W 

With J 4 WAp" "*14 ^inb, Sfcrm 4 
Wu i i Kft^ CClirbrtaf*"^ ^ 

’ W THE POSJIS OF 

I With M IP^taeOjed 

041 ^% OijfcpfA /■ TMnrr >Ki)WVi. 

I JOK^BV wifL't.TAH WOMDSTFORTiL 

i^Mdwilblia lOlHhhfctMM liT^y^wmn 
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Messrs. Methuen's Catalot.ue 


^ Wilt ^ lilujtnklm tv E. 

IJ. NEW, fndBdiu 4 FfaiwlfiMM in 

cot«««c(s. TA 

WrJff^ tArthur\ Di D,, F.H^ of Oonn'i 

uuil^' ^ ChwcliBUii^i 

Wrisht aflrd»i|L Sm Due^ I 

TOrDAV. Tbot^tla M 1 
*E^ . LC,ryrf. pw^ I 

i-AftlES kEPRTJTlClN,/Sjl lii ! 


a , W. 


Wyiti iKmt* «.), Sm Gio4E (M M X 

** modern AUVSSINiA^ 

WiIJi ft Map iimI a PamuJL tpvv 


NORWAY AND ITS 
h I' S?^ J*^«t/4lkii*. Jq Cfrknzir 

nv Wv^i.™; R..A| ud tj 


r K-flt, Ud IT 

Jlhuillln^ ifl#, 

A CalaaHl; EdjliiQjt ■.l^ iMblubad; 


(Vr iJIuq^l, ^ 

W4m(a.laiuLP^niiic«(D.). THE LaNB 
OF TilK BLACK FOUNTAIN. Wqh 
Si IDutnitteiii, Lr. Ei. id. 

JV. B-l: A WWK OF tkISH 
VRRSIu iCjrf£4d ^md 
Ct‘r If. £4. 

YfiUBV (FllHiit the COUi’LETI! 
M O'X O R I b> Tl Wktb iifl- Jlliuiiwlfita*. 

jYVw JidiiiM {S^PtatAX tvi/A mt^w 
JSt* iij. fij, ^ 1 , 

_,. A Offikuio^iiJ Ediilonlf Alii^ pnbtyMd. 
THL JOV OF THE ROADrAn Aun4i. 
tam flf [be AfHSljw C*r. Wilt m. 
id*#" in Fliwii^hrtin, iwv 

nrim 

TifK AMERICAN 
cotton INDUSTRY! A .SiMv of 
Wmk^d'A^atkm CAdA^^tM; 

ZlmH]«rD <Anldftl4X WHAT DO WE 
CONCERNING EUXTRL 
ClTVt Eif^ ttvu ixj 64-4#/. 


Ancioilt [7iti«s 

Oincr*! Edilor, K C. A WJNDI.E, D.Sfc, F.R.& 

Cr. Sv(t, 4j. 6i£ rtrf, 

SifpmiaeiKT^ Rj AnJrt,, itji . ft 4 

lHuEMtEd by kaltuflns M. RtiSms, 


Bf E. SmpMH, H.A-, 

M.D. llloMTiledlwE. 

Blir*™, Bt A!fr*f Hmrmf, M.IL llbu- 
inuftd by r H, New. 

Dum-jw. StyS-A.O.Fitiii4Eiklk, lil»ct4tMl 
by W. c Ol«fi. 


Tlie AntlCLnAzyB Bocka 

Gftiitral Etlitoc^ J, CHARLES COX, LL.D.» F.SlA, 

/>1-JMJP ^ &A pf rf. 


Ei^ntr H£«4nit= Llrt. By iJm jy-i^ 
EtwAJN^ dr Rftiiri^TDHic Ac* 


Tqs UAHit* anp MudftULi._ 

lly NHlbUlitl 1+ llONl, lltWAlCflL 
EBtUW SMALi Jij I. HATTiy HI 
Zna^iTftt&L 


fT??r ^ \ WtndlEi ixiit, ' TiiB Uruji tir Ej«=uwn. Ily_ 

f With BurKrtm* IlinsiratSunu hjhE j lAtt, r.S,A, Wtth lUatl 




M A. :«I % W^iwpob, 

j . 7n wilt 

Cotalred Jui4-Mii€i' inqrMrifioiia. 

Cfc™ Arr in pAOtir jun CiiiHITljln 

5““ J' RwUlj Atl™, ”iX 

Witb dWtemm Ubulraiiiatia. Plum, 

* 7 ? A»"»T™n, 

Py P-i 1.1— D, I liBftTfttftdj 

Sai™ PrJ. C, wdL 

Wjih taDOMrnfti ItlttiEraliw Aid FUw^ 

&«aLiWo. By I. 

U On, LLD., FSiA. IJhfcitni^id. ^ ^ 


“■■W TW MirwAnrAf. l?qr.LjiPiP. Er 

lill Ekgitt Rgv, Attul'l CbhjoHi 
Wiih mEfiy I nBHtntu»|k EJitrMt, 

ThK T-^NKAaiAf iK^gmiT, By AduJptu^ 
BaiJyii, BLA_p LLnlt. Wilfa rr fflblinikKUH- 
Tafcft BAJusm t^w EnillaWH. By 
^■, tiacklin, M. Am Wilt budt IDsifnliaO*- 

2i*r>Mid ^ 4 p 6 '#w. 

Ekcuhii CNi/iCii FoTtriTMt By J. C Coa, 
LI^^.SLA,, uhI a. M-H~ 

Fm If ■Li'Mft: Ad jIlM Ellr^aqpdA^ ScTUtA. Bj 
CL L«. GaoBb Wilt pftAjtr libinEffJtiiUA 
*^E-i(Sc|Li:i.ilCEifnrtrui, By < f 'O-S^ 

W jib. 4TUliy I lltkmlT nianiTm 
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Tho Anlem Shikeapearfl 

Dim^ Sva, Ji. tiuk rvAf^#. 


An «diE(Oi> Shak^pcw:^ in Pk^ ^lEcxi a fnlfc Introdilcljon, TnlunJ 

uid B. CefQiiiieaLu;y’ tii Lb£ fben ef the ptig^ 

l!dijrEt!l hf F 4 «Fd Ifewd™. UuHpmtt wqw MMtPFlt hj C 

AV^ JwWPTr KikfmJ hy Kd«Mli4 “ 

KEhTOL^IL RdJM Iby W. I. CrAtl, 

JjllLEtIh- Cj^UAJCj KditEd by &L BflaaaULiirb 
Tui'Tiui.rpiT. Edlited by MoEEloa Ldce. 

Otif^MtI^ I4i44i| by H_ & Hm- 
TlTVi AH'EMtfiiNJCUS^ ^fTlfd Iff IL B4|. 


CvhHEJkI:. Kdrted W Editvrd DidifrdEa. 
Tnp UiRHT 94^ wiiTDcqL tdhedbr 

K-C. Hun- 

A MuH^UMhU); 1>1ErAH. E41«ed liy 

Tf j CimJivfhMKL. 

Kind- HiKKy Failed by K-Taji^ 

Arx.'^ Kiriaf WJtu- £4jl.«j hr 

W. O. B(HlE»i«:kL 

Tm« Tawlsg or THi Shmitw, F.diwd by 


UuHpmtt WQW MMtPFit 

IImt, 

T«XLrrn Niqitf. IS^fljnllbyMwidfiii I.wil 
THft Mmchajvt er VMieir bjELtai by 
C. ][tig« P«iter. 

TlcriLd^ CULAiEbA. Edlioi by K, 

O^falDiri- 

Tak T^prai CiE^HTlitrKir by VntHr#, Kilttcd 

R. W«*kfc Rowb 

Ant{?p4t app CXKbpjiTPAr Kdltiid by K, H. 

CaK. 

j Lmnt*! LuciPfe'^ Lcmit. hf H. C. 

HvL 

I PiPj^cLP^ Kdilicd. by JK.- tMybfDit. 
j Ktwq- RiFPAPn uPi EdititJ by A H- 
TfapMPpitdfiE. 

Thi Lin AMO Dutk or Kppq Jomk 

by Iwsrt b.. JabUr 


R.. Waripick tkAcl. , Tiu Cotekut dP Efetnt:^ liditnJ by Uciuy 

Ttmpp pp ATniVP- EidjUd by I CHEUnibjUBL^ 


Kaat FuBPcn HuTMki. Itf Hftirf Jltotat. 

Sii^mdkJifim- IShiAtraUd. ^dr#>rlMi W- 
F:a>.V Sn?BiU PKiU RicpF-t&kt HterTdRV. Ry 
H U. WlliDQt-&JMifa. TJiJrJ Ediiwm. 
LV. tPPr 11+ 

STpai«x noil RodPAK IlirrBBT. I 3 y R- Aft. 

WilmW-UkKlPb Cr:- lA 6 * 

A UjJTPPrr OP ByE,tFinbr 

Cr. ^ Ur 6/. 


The Bd^ginner'e Botiks 

Edited by W. Wn.TJAMSON, RA 

Raft Ksbiku^ ik AprrPMtPtc. Amjifwl 
by W, a B™L JTIiW 
iPv, WiilKnd AfMvpTP, if- WTib JLmvn. 
II ^ 

Ea>t ][>icTjiXidP APrP Swujwc. Ry W 
WUbAWDpR-A Fcm^rnt^ lA 

Av Euy Pprm IkHdL SilBCtPit And 
Ajtucid by W. WillMeuMi 4 & Ai 
Cr.tOi, i£. 


on BnRlnoaR 

Cr. Sttf. 3J. 6d, mi*. 


?pm APP PoCPt Ry DaiisUa^Jirtn 

KAiLWAft. By R- MciNrfifl^c- 

TjIB StdC^ feiBCIfAWlifc CJlai*r PtfyuiiL 

T^iip Bc^mpiiw op IPiDPAnCPi By A, }. 

Tub RMtCimckt. Ipnpprup: TacPTi^, 
TpAirrwPi AJii* PwiPi^ Rp Ai C. Wbyto, 
|S-5c^ 

Tieb SifmdiLDTKP iKpu'^tiHrt K^cty, 
Pipeline, ScieKXk bOd fjoiaicE- By 
mi«fc, M-l-N A. . ^ 

Twi Mowep WAiitpT. By F, SoMer- 
TMt Side of AaMCirLTPPL By 

A CL Lf- lUifiarK M.A. 
lul,w m Dcrmb, By H. A. 

Tkb Bmnhc licp p B T B y By jedkn L- 
BakcTi ELC-p F-C-S- iUmtiiiPd. 


T+I* Aotomoiiix Jaop*TTt. Ily <J. di 
fld4u]-^40iic. 

^FPIPO AKP MUrlPO J HTBtTHBJfTfn Fy 

»A. MolL' ^ 

Tub Be«sfi*i or ABO^TJumi- By C1 mk*m 
( 1 , Morvik bufkW'i4' LpWr IJtukrAiod. 

Tpabb Upnwit lfyG.l>rt^ 

CiyiL EwPPypaiiHi- fty T-CkPW“ F41*r. 

MAoa CE IditiitrEiHL 
Tnp I KM Tuob or Glut DEty^H. By 

Jr Stlfdipn JoM. IIl4UfJAi«d. 
U/'PfrKB.iBfr, Ti.i»TK U0 Kuttklu. By 
jh W If bfi_ 

Tap CoTTPSf iBDviTEif jotb TpadO; Ry 
Fnl. ^ !■ *^r**". Geu f4 Lbc Fiifbby 
UMwBy of 

cbwiw. 
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Messrs. METnu£}('s Catalogue 


TmIP STiFf C CraOPilCLB HA TliAT 

^ACHAPl^X Q<V HiTVLJiJrlL TraiulflJtetl bv 
F, HmiiltMi* DlD., hwl ^ W, 


BTuntioe TeEtfi 
Eiiiled liy J. B. BURY. M, A,. LiK.D. 

Tilje tar l^En-LU 4 i. KcEiled: Ly Cl 


Etae^ux. 


EdEt]^ bf L. nycr Kpd Wfl" 
WK 6d^ rtH, 


Rxtfau. i^Mtjr Wmfir I jr, 
ECTHBinOlROPieA. AKU Chiwkiri Athh- 
Akini. KditEd 1^ IWam Eh f. LjmiWi^ 

Thk Cutotaiixx |i|ociH+ Felted br 
EldmItL ^HT/ ftHh i$t. mmI. 


Th^ O^urdusmii'i Bibl& 

CkimJ Edilof, J. H, DURN, 0.0., rii.SLE. 
^IW. IJ; G^r nffttif k. 


Till- KrlsTlA pf St. PaTTL TMA A-PftfTt* ^ 
Tire OAUTiJhn. ErpUdhI by A. AV. 
RebifeHlli. }if. A.. Sifcmd 
l£)cnmAA71bL ErplH^Hl 1 ?^ A- W, ScnaiUp 

Tha Ekituc STr Fall tifk AmETMi to 
T ire Pwijj pptAMA. EnfuMii 1iy Cr R. ij. 
Sitei, iXt}.^ AowW 


Th*: En»TL« OP St. /AMkA. 

II. w. ruUcicd H.^ 


ExpliJnfd by 


IHAMiTi E^p^tlan! W, £. IJAtbeil, b.D>. 

FV/mvr. 'Witfl Unp. luf £MrJL 
Tmt ULrivn^-air %T. Fapi, THif Arrpm^ tv 
Yftfl Ii>ifpxu^k R#tiliJM‘d lof G. U. I^Ete- 
hit,U.Ar 

The Cf^iPPL. A^cmfiipo to St^ SIIarb:. 
ExfiblBed hf J, C, Pt* n^Euoo. 

■f., 4A 

Ttm lEnsnA fip Pat7l tub Akhtu to 

TH1 CciEiHUeH^ pirFh PmpCHai^. 

ptaintid bf Ji. /. C. KnE^JW, flj, 


Tlie Chmrchiaaa'fl LibfRi? 

Gonool ^E[0r, J. H. BlrRN\ B,D.,F.R.S.R 

CPBftfl &W, 6 d£, i-ipi-. 

EyoLtmoir, Py F- E. Jmjtu, if,A., IJitP, 
Sooili: 'Nkw TxxTJLUfinr r^oaLi.ii^ H|^ 
Anyliiar Wri^i^ D.<D. Ar. 

TmK ClimCTTMAyR iNTPODPCtWH TO TllX 
Qup TK^tAHuiT. 

CrarAIAtTVF TpIVWKT- Hj- J. A- Mac. 
CUUoGlh Sf. 


TMXllhlClkrjllw^F Or EKC4,FMf Ch ijafiJih CTTf, 
By W. WlibMxp. 

Tptr KcMni^v op HiATm Hm jum Hmc. 
Arm- Ep CwiOO WinEEfbotfaan. K.A_. 

B,5c.,LLk 

Tam WotLEVAjnairp or TM» Platbr Book t 
It! Ujimv 4niJ UiiH-tlcaJ AiheIik. Ry j. 


TfPOiilBUd 


CLwical Truilations 

OpflTo Stu. 

liDCACK-TlH Oda RlhJ Ewiik*, 

M KaMiM TimaLrUJ hji A-D-Godlcy. M.A, w. 

brl^nkCrtTfi^E, LLP. V. w . _i .F- 

Ctm>-D«0mpT« f. TninliM by E- N. wrpAf-Sfx TrauUlrd bylvT, 

F. . IrwiH, bLA- 

Ckoo-TIk S|I»^ «0xlrM Ci^ S<inKrcijER^]u Slid TmMiHibT 

Ulfe, T™m- & D. If[nb«« 9 . U.A. 

TaEI*:! W H- Ew D. tPlJlDlBBL, M^A. v. -r - - . J I I 1 . t ■+■ 

Cicrpo-br Nlim l>«nBL TmiWUlod by 

F. llcooki^ 3k|..A hy IL E. ToBoabend. fi-fifc 

Tmoiliitd bp G;, B, JyPE^AL—Ili4rt**n S«cf*«, Tnuulutd by 
Cjtfidw, U.A. M 

Olusics of Art 

Edilcd hf Di, J, H. W. LAtNO 

Tjiit AETWTMBCiirxxi. Bp B. IL Wxltwi. I VLLAioirxz. By A, dx Rpruoif. ^ 

Wifefa itvFluei uri £llu4r4iE«i ifl li^ | PJxtEt, pcia: npi. 

i?4^/ito. I 






Genekal Literature 


2S 


Goi)iiii 0 rclfLl pjrlftff 

^jvir;^ Sevl 


BrITiU' CaUVIH^ AHtf ClH-AwtEI fRAM 
£uxArETK Tit VicteikLIl. Rj TI. dc^ B. 
GibhuiRi MJLP., ;ir.A- Tkir^£dt^rm. u. 

Cgi4iiivii;i4i, F^Ami^4Ti^ Paoh. Itj H- 
44U.0m\M,Utl.U„UrA. tf.6dr 
The Ecemnttci or Cd^rHncv, Dt I^E. d« 

& Gibbet UiLiP^l MJl. Sirtmd jEdt^fi^ 

itl 6di 

A GeEhak Cdwhu^ul lEitAnEL Bv ^ E. 

IWIjf. With VocsbillRiT. Rv 
ACdhmhcj:al GiogiiA rnT tuv Itii-nsn 
Euttu. £7 L w, M.A. 

Efj 

A CwiLEEEIAl^ GpAAEUKME CW FOKlKDi 
NaTIiJHIL Bsr *v G- p™®. CUL ai. 

A FhiHiN OP Bvtiitn<K Itf 6 > JiE^HXr 

M.A. 


A S44«i7 CoyyEiciAi- □* 

G TflfTwr EaurfM Edftitm. wf. 

FuMcti: 'CDMJikEnAL CDVURIICKrpEltCiL -[Ev 
s. EL Mr. mMk VfiEPbkUiT- nx^ 


Gm^cui CaiUiEKIM. Co#aEf poxEUWOi Hy 

S, £- Bkilr- wuii V««ihd4rr. 

i^'XnPlT. 11. 6l#r 

A FMUr^y Cr^MicEJClAA. Kmaeie^ & 

BaNj.. Witt VHabulin'. mi, 

Fee^-i- WjnTcMtL JiiHtf Ofj'iljE CokEEirtmc^ 
lEJicp^ 'Em El WhlifiEyp M.A. JSfWHdT 

fJL 

A FrkTi'4Wi: PinoF TO PiOFMWm AFP 
Bui«>riith H- JoHf. i#r fl^. 

Till PErHClFUU OP WOK-FKTPFFO PPT DoViLI 
EiPTiv. 1 ft J. £. b. ^I'Aktu, M.A SJ. 

CPuPlTcfAL LAW. Iff W. D^ltt Kdfrvltk 
.Tplm/ Ediiinmm u. 


MlpfxPTiHT:^ £/G|t1 J Ih^cnfiOrti WKb 
PlpICt ktl P1»tiJ*i»Tiirt. 

E^HKIUIF. By IW^rpjTl DEUbn. vnh 19 
Flitn ll CiM', iP in CoJIb^irp^t ^Btf in 

HiFlAirirEFk By l>udPl» H^iUK Wiib g 
Pl>4Hip Caiimw^ IS ia ChU^ypt, Mi jtfil 
P'tWMHtrP^'^ t 4t 

iTVHiu by A. UmktU. Wlib b PbiPi Eft 
CdlotTiM EDd PhMisif pvure- ■ 

EmCoIrii FUftMITUII. Bv F. ^ RflUBion- 
WieIi i$a PlatcK in CbikitiliA 
Ph44^AVULjW. 

K-fc-'uiiu: Golmi'a^'o Boqici.. Br hfwijB 
H^j«. WEib fi»fl LUiiiinEiirM Urn Coiwf 
■lid Cotlolyfx. 


Thn CciiGibiBtiBUir^b liliruy 


F^xorEA^ ELKUuiib By HEtiE)- H. 

h lB*. CB. Villii H PlMla iq CoUutf^ 

■ikd H*fr*Hre« w4 4 PULn u Cbfaarp 

GaLnHiTJit' Mm SiLTi:»piiitTti' Wott by 
NeKmiO l>lLi*-iOtL Wich BA^y^PlptEi bi 
CoiEotfpv eihI ji FpMiiup^H w Fhoci^ 
,[TmiiTire. Srami.Ediiitnr 

Guea by i£drad tldtoiA Wli]^ y| IHe^ 
IfAiHOA W Ceaiotype ajti n I* tOtblil. 

EiEAT a By WkIIb dc Gny BItt'K. %'iih 
IbJvytMiPhl kCbilolypAiuld AFrDolMpiiM 
iu JPfcqiipa'i-Wi, 

jEMLiJEwr. By H- OiFbRl Emitk WTifc jw 
llluiusilo*i m CdikiTi>*r ^ " {^dAchl 


The mafftiBtcd Pocket Lihrmiy of PUin iJid Oolpnred Boeki 

/?a/ ftpA p. iutMfJk vcfumir 
eOLODRED BOORS 


Oi,P COw^ftto Bookl By Geiint* Fsiton. 

With CotooEEd Flilrt. Nw wi. mrt. 

^jn !Li Fi AFP EnEATii ay fomi: Mtttoii. 

By Ninrt^ With r1 Colbtitod PMk tiT 

Krtrr iLiid T. J. nwtUflt. 

JUjVim. 

Tmp l-jri OP Jk, SPMtnWAPi; by ffimrDd. 

Wilh 31 Cp1«uT«d rkui Mrqiy Alkicfi. 
IIAFEi^Jtv By H- S. SstfitEt Wwb 

iT QdoBnd Pb44* Aid iOP W'aodniti Ut tbr 
Ti4i liy John I.mCL Stfimd 
h]& Shfcp^a ^roimMC TouFt By R- &<■ 
SwtHE With tjk CWmittsl MkilE' Fpd 9* 
Vr^oodcDij Sq th«Tut by JTobn 1 j»ul 

JOAPPCHy' Javnt* AMU JlhLLTTTFX. By R. Ss 

Stttim. lAlth 15 CJ«i«d P5 *m* V 

Atkqzi. Smad 

Axa K AMmjk by B. S- Sorter ^1th tt 
-CotHind l^mxt* «Ad ?» W[»d«*i }■ thi 
I hi Jdba L44Eh. 


Tfi Anai.tW« of Titi lli^Hnwa Fiil^ by 
^Sr S«rMWV Wjfcb 7 Co^Oarwl 1 ‘Iam I7 
Iftopy Aik«i, w»d ij I uiimjei m p m W «w- 
Tnm Tool OP PlL BfWTA^ |l SkaIOH OP 
TKH Firrtrnt^v; By W^Daip Cqa^ 
Wii h ^Gohmd HwfiVrT, HpwWndwFi- 
Thi: Tou'i ^p DocihOk Stft41 if Suheh 
OP ComoLATipH. lly WilUui Combi. 
With 1| Cnipottdi nn^ErT- KetwIemImh.. 
Th* Third Tppr pf IRktor &twTAi.iii 
^aecm or A W'Ff*, WOliiw Ctripbft. 
Withu OAFiKie Pl*i«trTr Rfl«J«Ddm 
Thi HfirrciET op Jopfwt Ouai CqaL'i: iw 
IJllbi FanbdQiv ot iIh iOr. Sjmtu^ 
Bythl Avlborw^Ttwr ThprrC TnMn'^WUh. 
Sj. Ghinuvd PJ4T«. by StiwkaiiSwfi. 

Thi; Efoli^ji Pafch pp Dfatf, fr™ ib* 

Dtdiw of T. Itc«lui4w. wiPh Mrtfkia 

IlkMtPtkH by ih* AtH^iff- of 'l^ECtof 
SrqtEA.' Finr I'Wa^iT. 

Thu boell ^iiHitRiiii pd ColMItipd FIaIh. 

TCjM-ZfWiir^ 
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iLLOftTIUTW F^IIET LmAJCT QP 4X0 

Thtk DA}<cm BP Lm: A fiy tbi Ani^ 

4^ 'HiOcLM' jSj^Alu/ SUuilTilnl aiS 

ColDtind £Q£ninap F. nDirbiuiM»d. 
Lip^m ih liO.stEitiN’I or, tbfl. Dftf ukJ HJi|ri4 
S o wn* 'Bf j^f llA«lti«np p 

Eht^i pr{47ii4, CBciMhUia Ioca, By 
P' iij i tj EfKhb WKh j6 QidamBil f^4i by 

f.. JL MM G. r~irranrfj|iin1r. Wlllh □lUbfiniU 
DeticuQP Wiiptl, 

Kaju. "Irrm »W UpnWp ^ flp Uk lUmliln 
»mI ^ BoIk Kmi-. tuA 

M« CuMln. TIh Hdd. t«n By ui 

Aluteut (KUn:* U^bfa |t CdiOurdiJ 

^aEci by ATkifl 4ici4 Hvwli&afHBaL itic. 

rwv fWa w, 

Tbp Lj^b o-r API Actup- By Eipt*.. 

Wh£ j7 CoF^ns-^ Pbcil by Tfaiydon i^r, 
■IhI *mn.1 Dcuj^ln cn W[»d» 

T«p Vicpp oir WApBrwtta. Dy CMiPCf GbU- 
■miiliL WlFb H CBbdftd Fkm by X Rair. 
lapd-Kfl!, 

Thr MrtJTAPT AfivxirrBBffp op Jeitiray 
Npwcjoihiu bjriM^OtihtT. Whb T5,-^l«vf<it 
HU49 by T. AirwIaiMlHIIL. 

Tf™ Ha»kiwal SimrTP dr Oppat Khitaek. 
Wilfa fiieicr^MKU fiiA !SI^ CtJdPMil PbEa 
by Hewy AippPr 

Tm* AdTffBTVlls or A P«T Cai^AU*. 

A TE^Ah^ OflitEr. Wilfa V4 CbbiRnd 
hr 34r. WiJIiuBL 


Cd't-WPpti honta—^rmiiKMtd, 

GAaMma ^ cCi, iIh Art of Prc l g j ■ CittR} 
4Ddl pp lipipnncti MnJiod. of makbp PiuCP 
iSmh RtpJ CovORv expj^iiijpii tibp4-ilifuEr^vA 
by LawnMP E»<U ’^Tnk xj 

C^bniTed Pblu hf X Itpwlili-I. 

Ap AitapkitP Pda GhD%R HdLvHMIlf E CCRr 
UIbIu iha 4Viai|i^E^ Irutrnciioaa liR 
iValktejI, TPBtEEnti C^ptEf^, Oalb^a^L 
SlamMwf, Jind TdmLJiit IllsunbliJ «!» 
■» CoJi^r^ PbEeaii. aiiJ aiJw^iati wdb ft 
Iwi«rt &f tivt JUthof- By Gwffrty 
Cjdi-llatflu^ EfCt. 

Rw^ IjPi IP im-AKDi df, ifad Opy aoil 
of Brian Ea^i ftxt^ 

meraJi.E FewbiJt Sliaini D'DwaCTty. 
By* kaplppdciy, Wuh jg CdteurKTPbia 
by Maru, ott. 

Tick Adi-pa-rVUd dP JohU^lny T^kpcomP ip 
TMR NA^nfr By *Uii¥ai Burtnii. Wjib i4 
Cdlwredi Fl*Wi fay X RorUfflicaE. 

Tile Olx> EziiuLiArt Squipr^ A JP^n. By 
Joha CpxkIbu, £jq., WlEk an 
™ieft nfEtT tIm «yl# of X RorlabdaHk 
Tub Emuluii Spp- By Bepaaid Utft» 
Badtlc. As orif^l W^h, CbmcEanilic 
SadTical, KDBijDama« CHsgrwii PCPPpa An 
ibcvpfai^ ift of S-iirkty, bfti^ 

PflrtlAkr of lb4 I ibwpJanvEmiiMTi^ 
frit-Ti Pad SolOfiinrAi W|il|. yj CobrittfiA 
Fktn liy K. CbUnCPIlAPPr niAiiy 

IMvctrpiiaiiA od liwd. Tar I'pfparjrA 
tf- «rf L 


FXAIIf UQQKB 

Thb Gu-rpi A Pdfeta. By Rdbtrt BUdr. 
lUuMtMAl byiE iLAfcalPd Iaju 

SchfapgpeUj frm Uh O f lbiuift i iDacnucmk of 
W lltl a M IIUa, Wilfa itl Eofiamd TuIp Paec 
Md^A P^jal dfBUbo byT. PWUiJ?^ R.A. 

TA£ DlMaEHni Pfa Tp^podoopd iri ]>boC[^ 


fiujfTXATtwn dr Tirp B«WC HP J(rt. Ja- 
pttlad aad ucmipd by Willow BlftVPi 
ThcM f a mrt u i IBaHrMlifaii ti ^naiiuWr 
AfPfWftkaad In pbotDBnpgfiA, 

Ji’rjpft rAALa. With yfa WoddcPJa liy 
ThduH Bewick. 

WtPrijM: Caar-tK- By W. tCftiriBin AiaivvnlL 

WiA lanAwwM fr WdBdpmain ibtTaxt 


Tap Tdwva op liOlltKqii By Wr ffArP^aPii 

la ifaa TpkI by GdWgp Clftil k i ll i c it . . 

Epam* FaiujKi^ By l\ X S-awttty, Wilt 

JO fdatH fay Gpoii.i' CndkihAflikii 

UjuiDV Ardt, By Sawpl tom- Wiifa w^ 
iJUalfpluKia try tbP Aoib^.. 

Tut CdRJUar Ai<CiLEH, Hy Inak Wa^ 
and Ouykft QoUim. WSifa xi Plan* tmF jr 
WotdctKJ-fatb* TppL 

T*i* PiiartnraE PArptir By ChartH UKiwai. 
WilL Iba *1 lJ]Os4TPlJdOft by SayittiHif mA 
PbuH Iba Lao Duo PIhEH, nPd Iba yi C» 
teiapcrftfy Oovbyn FLiLo.. 


Jimlar £xtuiiiiiatiG& BertM 

E4t\^ tjy A4 M. M . STEDMAN, M.JL 8fV- t'. 

JPR»i ^aaxraATm PAtaa*. By , I gRTOR LaTta BaanuirATiaP PArtcii By ^ 

FiJaogbiM.A^ Stt*^ G. Botiiw, B-A, ^^ttrxk Kiri*, 

VMm, nj \ 

w. WUIbliiOiin, Ha. JVRim tiUHBtAE. IjfPOftlWTlilR t^AiWPir 

/vPKft AfetTMacm FraifTPamn PArapi.; y^nf PaPBt*. B* W. Bcaad. Erp, 
ByW^ l^Pwi. f^rmwfJk ' u U JvA 

EiAjiiPATKr^ PAPBJUn By* JvpRim CHWPAnfy EiwimifATrerp ParPPA, 


& W Firing tl.A 
lOP GaPBK F-TAhtrRATtOR PaPBai^ By X 
G WwJHfbPwd, M.A. y, bf. Mft, 


By w, G, BfUno. V.A, 

JtrPirm Cumar eparirathm Papbp 

jVi ViEWftii", 'i-A, 


By 
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Metlinan^g Jimiar ScliooM^kB 


Edii^ 0 . i>. iNSKiP, uun 

A CLiJhA-BOdtf tFf IM^rrA-TED:)) FjuiJ44£n Br 
V.WlllaBuiiti, PvA TJ^ifUfmUk AdUiim, 
Cr. Hh^ Ml, 4 #. 

Tn GkHm.^ Au^mHC n Sr. Matthew. 
liillled by R. WikoD StNtb, M.A. W^U 
Hbw Map^ tfL 

T]imGgArii,.A«0|UHHQii?B^TLM^iAH^ Ekdred 

br 4. E RttVk, ixa WUb Huk Mipi. i! 

Bw. I#. U [' 

AJtiHIM KnICLLiih GEAUlbhL DfW,WitlLiJB- 
icHk iLA Vi'lliiaaaiictnBi pcuapti foTM^JuiE | 
WlMlwtAlyflAii'ndEChaiiieTai tsByWrUlftt j 
JT^trU C*-. V. 

A fujirii:ii CiUMnTPTi^ Uf E-A ^4, ' 
T.C-^ Wl 1B |l llEinlnLE^IiJ- I^*MtrtA£di- \ 
i$'^ Cfr u U 

The Acte cjr th* Aiwm-Ei, IMlw^ It 
4 E RMlii*, r».[i. Cr. iw. mi, 

A IVHia* Fe-EHCK GmAHHIAt pr 1 - A. I 
^Hntt ud M. I. AmM- dVuM ilalVA^Jw, • 
Cn-llnp. U. I 

E-UEirr^rT ErMU[HllJtT4L ScrpiCfc. FhT- 
*TCK ^ W„ T, AILC.^ O^HIVTanr 

4 E ftwiiUH,WLtli I FtwttuiJ 


* aj34 w. WlLLIA3wraON+ B.A- 


mr. 6^. 

A JuMiHMt dtDMBrxV. Bj >llr7«J 5> LjrdcK 
W^il^ *70 Dp«fTUi& jFj/hk JS^ii^ Cr. 
W- 

CuHEh-TAHT !EjmiHH3rTA4' CiEKiibrmir. 
By-A. E ENr^KM, RSc^ Vjtk^ Plmtui^ 
IDO CWrwfcWir JErfiJMK nTiWit 

A JcHiE^ fmBtai Fvxt, By R. E N. 
The OiTsniL Af LCciMJU i L^D -no St, Leee- Rllhi 

Ail mm] S^irirt ]if WBHmM 

WtftkwSEi* P-4 Wi£ti TW KB^i. Ct^r 

B«v. hC 

The Feeit Bo«chp Kmcm. Pdiird Vy 4 SI. 

Rh■ldt^ HDl WiaA ICeipm^ (Tr, tj, 

A JpiiH3« GU»C HjrroJIT. By W. U. 
SpniE^. M.4 Witb 4 lt4iivmfcicBi ud ^ 
£>. mr. WL 

A Soion-C^TiK GMi*M'A4 By IL G. Fciri, 
*1.4 Cr.BHE 

A Jt-MidP LiTiH P»o«L By H. 

Ml4p B.D. Cr. Ipgk 


Lepdect &f B^Ugioil 


KdiEcd by H- C. BEECHING, M'JI., CaiUrti orW«linLr«iJff, 
Cr. Stn.% ai, 

ClliimiitPimL Hj R- H. Hnllun. 

Jmi}i WmitET, Hty L if, Ortmor M4 
HlBKnp Wi^rPUiKhlKK^ Pf Cr, DmablU 

M.A, 

Caxsinal Mjwhi]«^ Bit 4 W. Hiin^ 544 i 
Ckahi-d SrtiriEOH. Hy R. C G. IXl), 

i MIMlwHini. By F. Adfifjfflr 

Howe, Hj R. r. 

iKiMAm Ken, % F, A Ciwjtit M-^A. 

GeopCk Fa:i^ TEmQ(iAP»- %T. H«I|*Je, 

D,CU ^ 

John Ke«,e- By »-»■ 


IVmI^ PorsbviU. 


ThpwjuCw-keu. Pr Hn, plUbu^ 
LAiKc«LaT Ami4*Mtfc, By B_ J+ DuJmj', 
UtlX , 

Ai>i-tim-MWE ur Cahtemepeit, Pjr 4, U 
Cffttb 

lISw. ly w. n, Hdouhh ala. 

riiWAd iiMu ^ ^ 

Toeh IfevNfc By A^iirii» D,P. 

TaftHiU CftANHPK. Bjr 4 Jr "'pL 

Jttaitar lAnHUI- By B. M . Ciilyiaud A 
J. CrnHylt. M ,4 , ^ ^ 

Biw^OT ppTiEm^ By ■■ 4 S^ ^ vC H -f, 1 L .4 


The Iiibrmry ef Demotion 

Wills Inlrodoirticim Mvd Ifwlwre iPrttiufT) JSiyi^E 
Sirm/l Sw, PJ, / iioiA^r^ 2i- orf, 

Kdkf^ bf- 


TiiECo|iykm4ieM(y ofSt. AvT-vrriNK Edbftd 
by q. Bic£, n.p, J'£iri>l £^ii^ 

The limETATTO+i of Cupiif : cdW pJba ibm 
E«l«dE*tka1 Msik. f^twd by C fbo. 
D.D. Ai/rAAHiViVni, ^ ^ 

The CiiKiiTlAmi' VEaJL EdiE4dl by 'Will it 

f,4d(.I>.^. FrwyfA ^ftim 
Ltha IriJioCSirfliJiH. Rditeii 
JLcnEki q.IJL Sxmd 

Toe TEHriLE. E4U^ ^ EL q Gibartii 
P-fl. Si€!rmd „ 

A Booh ow GETOfnsM-h vf J' 

Stmubdilfm, SfCMjt 

A SSMMiavi Call to a Pstdiut IiNd IIoly 
Uns, BdlteHrC Bifc lLP^ 

A GtffcBE To EtkEHITT, EdJUd lay J, 

BtanlndE*. hi-IX 


TIIP IwHt Wat, By J, Twkr, 

4 W, HiUE4b.1L4 ^ ^ . 

Oe the LiWE or Cfiio, Bt St fi™» u 

The Paalhp or Patjo* KiU#4 bf i^w. 

RmEdA^, DlD. 

LTTii AmTOLN*. 

Mdodwn, Edil*dbyCi«^Hf*^b4 
M. A,, pad Cm»« H- L. Bn^iui^ W^4 
Tn* Sow tm &m«*. F-fiimi hy B- BlMbnd, 
Bi.4 

The Tucitwm of Fa*cau KdilwJ by C. 

Sh jTrtrwPplfiA 

V MaWajl 01 CosKPtP^N 
S 4 bm *ED Fathul FltWHtd by J- H- 
PaUr JLl^, 
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Messrs^ Methuen's Catalogue 


Thb ]#aiiAPr (&r 

Tut; CEWDTToifB or St. A>tERLii. EdU«i bj 

C C. I, WfltAs M.JL 

CiEAfK A>DUK:blJ« T4 THE ClirE# QT SlK- 
KKiq- Bj Jelui bunvui. £diicnl bv Sr C. 
FxHt, M,A. 

WiLMH'i PniTJut^ ^Lted 

bf A. Buiiik Bi bj 

Lti4 A Poob of SaetcJ Vtnt. 

Edited irt Ciii^ H- C Peccblogj M.A. 
Sif*^ £4tii*w, i^iuA 
A Dav Book Pi«H thnSeu^tii afp TATnEE^ 
J. Hj &nm^ K.D^ 

A I,TTrxM Bothc dp IIeavemly 1 Vih|7a,ii. a 
fFora Eagt^ Miwce, Edrt«d 
by En Cl Ctef 

Lii^AT, LiFE^ a Sckctkn'i I hA 

{pEnun KfyEtfeTb K^lEdbyW E.tnEV, M. Ar 
Ae Ietmupcthse to Tile !D«vdy-r Lirn. 
By Sb FrAAdfl 4« Sfelet- Tn 4i *lE red nd 
Edited by T. M.A. 

ThA l41rTMC rbOWEbA OP THA GlDEIOOI 
llExtU ^r, fpJMPCu *.Tin Ol* UCi 
Bow Iaw RMliiln bjf W. IIm- 
■Hfind- Wlifa KA Imndiicikte by A. O. 
Ftrfeti HvwiUi 


SIanCHEJITkh *L ICwIj«L a COBUBlfllA^ 
^ BEid ImyrortnllEyr Sf tieKf- 

M4WI4EU, liAtl of MiiKbEAfcEr. VkTib M 
tUrodocLtdO by t^liathfrib ^Mwibow. 
Editor erf LktLa of Li^i Eftd 

iMmh.' 

The Sjeattoal Gpraw. vlildi Dimmwia 

lh« Sn^AOd brinfA It h|- Ibo iowd Wmj 

IQ! EIi£ FndlHHl dI FirTECt Celax«>ta»>M^ 
Muj tb# T’xeuim of I hAcni.kr PUev. 
Wfli[|«i by tor blii:bMl de Malintfi^ 
TtEttiAUad froH tb« It:*^W ynH^d *1 
Vcnkc:, 1 lUiixd |i.A IninidHnkE 

PtnUiStiiCfi LyiiEbpp. Attd r JIoib by 
MM liflllind. 

tJAfonoMs rtfc Kvucrr 15 a¥ or the ^V*:ea 
Afto T«B Gkeat FiiT3i">±i By Jobti 
W^Jcy, £d[ted„ with m J ptradiLrtfou by 

CwiHt CL Podi^EtMi. 

PiiKEi PptyAT^ By LbikJ^ AMptw^ 
BSiboti of Wi^cbnt 4 f r &d*c±u:m* &W in* 
TnnutiDD by CAtHHCI F- B^bliOl^ 
JSdtliidi i_ liiib- no li|.lxHdirttiafl| by A.> E- 
Dtuif, D-to 


Littl« Books on Art 

^P^tiA maH^ //IttflfatAmin J}£m^ i 6 wa 2 i. 6 df. nif* 

TOEifiiti cf Abeot aw and coiilAiiiii frein 3.0 to 40 lUiulniMiWi 
lEKltidlp£ A Froflttfppwc la FTsoio^jrmTUfc. 

HomtEE. P- % Slcfptiiii. 

REMiAAirTiTr Mr*- Yr, Ar Slinm , , 
CoHry. AIk» Foblfd ftrvd EBw BblulancL 
KArHAAc- Al DI. Dr^-bunl. 1 

Hn-UTr PcMCQiU. 

]tJ.I3Hl}<ATEn MSSr Jr w. Dfarflky. 

Cehmt m Ait. Mn. HfliHyJ-uKf. 
jE«E|.|.AErr CTT^^ DBTBhjlOCf. 

C^AVDEL 

The Aeti dp ) a i-AKr Fl DlUdo. 

EaAUELJ. lln Ndfetm DawtQB- 
HrHlA.TkJEia. €. DA-nrup^. 

CeWETAdE-A H. W. TcHlJlbbll- 

f CSee Lapv ih Apt. Mrf, H. L- Jmoei. 


GeeEAAAT. H. B^WaJien., rV^#^JV^# 4 . 
BoabnATEiy E- AliaidL 

ItEflcptHr L JuvMmi Ediiftiu 

Eomrr. O^epft PiitML 
Wattpl B- K, J>. Sbefebley. 

LajohTM iL Aiice 0 ^kr«i- 
VeLap^^l-el Vii/rid Wi^b^fforet Aod A. R. 
OHfeifi, 

CeEVIE and BoWttEA RIEu Fl P«llpntL 
TAPCDvnu H. O- 
TpiyEfc twMtKCM TyR44l4«IL 
UDru. jearie AllM. 

Efo4-mir. M rih ft, FhIbchkj 
BuKim-Joytk PoctuiA* im TAI^tt 


Tke Little GdHeriiss 

t^JwAp ir. 6 rfr irr#. 

£acb Po1iim4 COnlAJitj W platM Id PhococrartirEp tcifp^tbEF wiiJj a 'ibtirt omIIieie cd 
ihs b/< Attd worb of ibr iBafter fa whom IhcHtnob. It d^MEd. 

A Lnrmt GALLuy or R.EYroi.Ptr I A Ltttiji GAtiEay of 

A Lrm,K Gauxet op Romji a¥. I A Lii-iu Gaulut of E«ou^n Paara^ 

A Little GALLAay q-p HoppMkK^ ] 


Tho Little Guides 

^¥Hh laany ninUraiiiMl^ liy ^ Jf, Naw ttbd olhw artiils, ADd fTiSfli pliola^l*** 

Sma/J finA f Ji. 6 d^ tUL ; /atJ^pFj y. 

Tbo Hadn ftttviTt of ihrK Gttuief are (t) a liAady adeI cfurmlrri! fortn: 
E/aitojflbfiwn pboEoftiLpha iiiiid by welbltnaiina anivta; {^Vipod plvit and raa^' C4J 
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(ilnjuate but coDipacI prtjenlalimi oJ ciw^thlnf that & IntcreMljn ha tlw miuttl 
fcmtDiei, liUWTy. ■pJia.'OlngT. nurt HttbileetHre cf Uk ee dlitriel Treausi, 

- - ■ ••--- U/ H. W. 


CaMIIH^GV 4-N'n m COLLMWi- _ Au 

HmQic* Tbuftiown- 
Ovnibif jLrfD iTTi Cikv^el 6r J, 

W.A, __ ^ 

St. PA(n.^p^ Cj^thihsbjii- By CHaeh. 

WlttTUIIflTlUt Aimtt, Bt EMTimibBct. 

Tnm Ern^xM By F. Q- Bfibp^ M. A. 

Thi ^Ui,^RPia Cw-TT-rr. ByB.C,A_ 
Witidlg, D.Sc^p r.R-^ « n ^ i 

SMAiEJEiPftiAJL^p CtownuT. By iL C. A. 
VTwnikt P.^, T- B.S, TAird £JLn^ 


Walu. 


HyA. T. Sm. 

" EL. S. Hswro*, 


H P VmM I ^ 

F ILK 3l 

Tpp Iuj Or Wktmt. Py Gr CtiMit. 

JLJS irr. fiy<X CluHifca 
iUpptf^ fiytPCrmM. 

MpoDiJUidt. By JP«M B. Fnthr 
2^iMrQi,r. By w. 

HTTl*kdiDi|Dfy. 

Ckvaimilipp. By F. ,*V*5?**^L ^ 

Sera uuT. By O- IV. *fwd J+ H- Widr. 

Suvpw-Ka By W^A. 

SgpppT. By r. A- SI. Ijtolwft ^ . 

fir^HTF -fty Fi C"'- Sx^tw 

T 3 i KT 

TmW EATt fijDIWi VfliltllHPIL By J. E. 
JhlePriit 

T'pa SoWTK HiEUPOOr VejpKilfHllt Bf J E. 
PAtTrAWf, By 5i P»f£pf-CkHjJd. 

NDi:kiJuvVF. |^C.Scttii=te«. 
foram ay C G ETLiby. ^ ^ 

SifltT, By f- HmPkmi JkIwpi. 


BucpumirAMfHTPP; Py ^ 

CjiJukiiiA. By W. U. Golilidlnn. 

CQipv4i.f- br A. U Sainia*. 

PninmiiPB^ By J- Ch^Ei Cap* LI-Dt 

Oiewjw. IW S. j 

Dtiwy. Sy FPMt IL 
TiAHNAkiUL. By Jf Ct*d44 Cm, W-D-i 
r.S-A- 

Tba Little Llbiuy 

with fnifaduetiool. Nottn, lUUl PJurtosiitvitnf Fhji«ijp*«*- 

JW/ /^iSiv. SmtA tWumt, f/rfJ. li.6i.miii iatAtr, u. W. «/. 

NORTHAJIGEE aBPEV. EdM^UrK-V- 
Bcrhiuii Iftr JH.L THE INGOLDSPT 

L^jiSs. by J 0^ ATtAy. 

Bw^tKMrp^ i*. AA A ®S25 

QW E.2J^G Hill PRQSIL 
b*e1dkiTd tWIlUps^ THE KISTPET 
oy THE CaT-IPH VATHEIL EdiAPii 

JF{whSLmJ^^^LECT loal 5 FROSjjt 

“^LLIAM BLaKP. Ii4ii«lbyM- 

JpBIIHWyL 

Bomw (Ovitiirtt'K 
by ¥. HixPPpGKKmpi 
THE ROMANY BVE- 
S*iT«aP4 


LAVENORO, IWurd 
T-wnfi 

ELdiltd liy Jf3lP< 


UjkTflPXiHr^ TW FWhipniT-. „ 

cR^dufdOh thb enolish 

pSfeMS WR3CIIARP C»A?HAW. 
Eefikrd W F-pwaIS 


EdM hy Pad^T tiTPiPP. M.A-j ^Un- 
THK PURGATOMiO of 

ImtwA l»r H. F* Cipy. l54U*d by Paw 
TayHin, W-A.j, 

TKH PARATH^OF pASTt Tr» 
UcKi ^ H. F. Caw. KdiEwt by 

^’^^PoSSToF GEORGE PARLEY- 

OP 

Dlrt“.lilcfcS5^t CHI11ST«« SOOKS 
T-i- _* . , „ _ 


Ediwd 

IMP 


fWrlW (SbhPL uarreace. 

ROUEET BROW Nth G, by■ 

Cmita*1opIr«?jEL^WNS FROM 

THE \MTi-JACOBlN : ***_,^;^ : "TK?K*''kSS br PiaCt Oijwto 
Curiaow^A t^wo^ PufflM- 144»d by . L-ETV^ ^ LITtLK POOR 


THE IsTHEirTANCK. FW FWW-y^, 
a>pkftBCMrPa]^ CEaVN^CyP- EdJ«dby 

IL V- Lt'CAS- 


L[,U|fM 5 APf lk ** ■ P-CIC ■k.VE' rts? 

Cw^ ^brafcPBpL THE ES^^S Of 

APRAHAM COWLEY, Edifln*bytt.C 

‘ Mmcpin 
CrmbbeC^ 


__ „„ _ _ lartfv- 
Bpi !N 4Uft by 


JOyWnli 
GEORGE CR 

I>UJtEi 


.V SELECTIONS FROM 
AnsEL EdmJ bf A- C 


Kkmtfl- tJiitaiJb ^OEM^ WUh 
atu^Am by U Bekwm, 
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tur Lirtiru 

Lunb CCIlPticd]. RLlA, ASD TILB 
i;^^T E^SAVS OF KLtA by 

E- V TA'' 7 fi 

LKk£f^.]L LONDON U^ICS Edit^ 
hj A. n. GCEii-feV, U.Ai A KpciDl 4 f Thi 
i ml F^i 

Lvnrfvllftw {tf. W.L SELECTIONS 
FROM LONGFELLOW. EdiccA hj’ 

L. I&E. FjLmiPiaLU 

(Aii4#^w>. the forms OF 

ANDREW KARVKLV Edir «4 by F_ 

WptJiinr. 

Mlifwi {JbhnL THE MINOR POEMS 
or JOiiN HILTON. EdiEid by If. C. 

BBCEHOTf;. H.A-, CaBm 04 'W-Htnaniicr. 

Mjolr<D.M 4 MANSiEWAUCH- E 4 b.td 
by T- F. 

file^ljCJ. b. b.). A LtTTLE BOOK OF 
enolisk sonnets. 

THE M^AKIMS OF 
LA ROCIIRIOUCAULD, 
fcry I>«aa Stutham. Ed^rd I17 G. H.. 
i^ELL 

SHjihKHdnmHAAJiiB^L REJECTED 
ADORESSESL Ediitfid 1» A^ D. O^ieh-h^. 

M. A 

SUnMB fLwmfKvL A SENTIMENTAL 
JOURNEY. Edqtid by H. W. 

Tb« Little Quarto Sliakeapeare 

Ediud W+ J. CRA10+ WilJ^ JnlTOdocliDnB and Sous 
Pi?ii t(^m^ /f¥ 40 Vip/t 4 Kti. /nV/ 1/4^ tui ^ark 

Pnvfpir^g- £t^ Cdijr<. ZCu. PtrA 

MinLature Library 

ftepnau In lailnipitTii^ gf ■ few books hnw qoMiEicfe ol* 

bt^iUuiLt;, dtNQlii^Eii w lalc^aiy ginilas. 

UvravAFCRi A DlAkfiw on Ycwiilu By Tn* Lips or EowAUt Lopo Homrt ot 


THdVJdd Lfrrdji THE EARLY 

PO^lfS OF ALFkLD, LORD TEN 
SON- i^ttAdhvJ.Cntf^MCdLUHAM.A 
IN MEMOHrAM- >r C 4 «n 

If. C BuciruM. M.A. 

THE PRINCESS. ^Sdilvd hf EuzAHTlK 

WgHPfWmrnL. 

MAUD. EdUtil Ljr EuiAimr WarciiWoFnt 
-nm£MmyiW. M.\ VANITY FA IJL 
Edited hj S- Cvib«ir. TAw 
PENDENNf$- EdEiid tf ^ Owym^, 
TJrrt* I'ahrMf*, 

ESMOND. EdiE «4 br £, 

CHRISTMAS BODES. l^vwtlirtrS,OwtMJr. 
Vmmrhmn (HfloryL TUB Pdlt^lS OF 
HEN RV VAUCHAN. EdkedEowAlUi 

WAlbu^HuakV THE COMFLfeAr 
ANCLE R. hldlted Y/w I- BocifAPr. 
Wmbsrhvm CEIIfuMiiL A LITTLE 
BOOK or l-IFE A ND DEATH. Ediini 
Ijt. 

WtmMWtirthrW.% SELECTIONS FROM 
WOKDSWORTIL Edkcd Nqwe^ 
C, SicrruL 

Wwdiv4rtb<W.)«iid 4^teTld^ fS. T.V 
LYRICAL ballads. KAiieiTbrGiUiiifti 


an Hb< 


U- 


Umnl FLUGwald- Ffufn th* '4dUkn 
tnlKd by W. FidbcfidC 1* lls±. 

}ZMw ax. jH-x. 

Pi^u9«rp«: 4r WIm San sut Mi^crr^ 
iiwwi, B;p Edwd FiuGcrpli, 

^ tdakkid pabi-M by W. Pkkoui bi 

tI^i. pJHW, L#ril4rxr. af. irxA 

Tn RuairrAT 9r Omui EMa-rtAK. By 
Edviid FinCl4rAld. pEQna tba iil tdkiMI 

^ lA rt^ir 


Writteji ^ hiwHfr Fex^ 
■HftBEym prini^ at StnwbtTrp HLU Ijb uf* 
FMT I 74 |. ZaJJ*er^ 

Tww Vfm*hi or iNgu riiA^cT|io> QuiiT^* 
VdXHiJW Knivbt af th« Older aft 
jaiDca Made EngTiih In' R. L. F^Mt^ 
cdklDO pnwEid fcf IL t'lHTiapMO^ pMA 
tt- mfi. 

Parta-t % Dofa CrcdTiKlL Fre™ tbe id*- 
litia of iB^. ^^rniAfTf tx. w/. 


Pta/^ tkv. 

Da?™ Aurwmt &]r Pm*? Toraib**, 1\f.A, 
D.Lbf. U'jsh. la IRiulmMk, 

OuiotJkUD ^AVonaBdu. Fr E. t- 51 H«v 
tiuibp M.Ai WIlS la ISiwtzatkaia 

JbiiPT Hovam Hjr E, C-S, GilnaatllLD.p 
Pliaiy liC OkMWyH t f. Wiefa LI IE1ui±ia±rriai- 
ALrpTP Tmnoxi. A. CL BaaiiMr ^[.Ar 

Wllb g IIJai4jat1[miL 
SiK Wal,TV R.*.|:raac;«. 

Willi 14 lUvtVrauIntii. 

E«a%uii^ l^r ^ H- 

l4lBii^^iioii& 

TW-* YwOPOi PMTK?fD«. 
n Jltcutatfsuh 


Oxford BiogTap>lile9 

ffax-A 'sv/§tmf^ 6c/. mrf ; Jj. 6tL fttf. 

Robmut Buiifi. By Tr F- Hmdwpat 

Wjlh EH ElHitratlHik 

ClfJITrtAM. By A 5. M*DinPiJL VMk pv 


AS'Mlt. By Arma M- Stud" 
4MTr Wbb dS ilhatiBtiMfr 

Cahhuw. Bf W. AtlaHi FkEIEl^ WiBa t* 


L A. Talrlor 
C«'WS ,. 'VYkb 11 
l3y C. Tefry, 


BaACdwFTlLLJlL By WalPw SiekeL Wiik it 

tliuJM ratMMk. . 

/oUAKlf Wri|.ai2A Nfi OacrtlL By IL & 
AitiBiL Wijii mfi tm^HharldaL 
Faii^j^coii Frtiu^dM. By VJ#ciwjii Si Cyi^ 
Witk ea lEurintitu. 
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Bdiiwl SxamliutlOD Ssrlw 

EAiud I# A- M- ik[. STEf}UAN, M.A. Cr. Sw, ai. 6J. 

PAncpi- lit j HtlTDItir Asn CitaQmjkttTT F.iMUtHATKUr 

M, 3iC4dR>i3, M.A. ^ PAHtEi. My C. H. Spt^, M.iV. TAi^ 

JCcT. SfxfA AaIiIiW. (r. r jEdriMwt^ 

Ekauj^ta^pk ^rtcu 1 vA, M. U. EKijriMAYMiB F^rm Bv K. F, 

Jl/prMVr ic^__. mm M m. a-, a * 


^tcdoiMi]. SiT.A. 7 *Airi^nfk 
!KiLV. SiiiA £f. rnrim 

dpUje Ei+iiiMATiair FArru. By A. %l. XL 

$tMjKU4 M-Aui 

Kit, Ad.*#/. 

CrtvJiIC ETKHnrATKV Fahev, By B. J, 
MiVii'k JVrvjifA 
£xt. TJkir^ £#. mti. 


Stal. HJL, 

C^UAiL Kn«W 1,*WP RTAHIPrAtl^ili: 
V^Twwi. My A. M M. Si 4 dinu, M.A. 

ICWr ji. wvI. 

RrAHa^TATIOir pAntl. tw £xiuJ>H tliiTaaT, 
By Jj. Tjii4 Fiu#d»-WAiidj*Vg E. A- 


School HiatoriflA 

Ct Etv. 1 1 . ^ 


4 SoipaL 111 ^toiT up WAAWieXIHIPBr R V 
RCA- WjRdk. aSc,, F.R.R 
A SciHKt. Hj«TCiMr DP .^crtriAtfr. Dy 

WjIiit hayWiTld. SiftPttd 
A &£P«IL KiSTHT ^ LA><r 4 .iUi*k_ Bj 

W. E 


AE^moat. KLiTOTT w SvPPEf'- 

M.A 


A SCN4»L EfUTOiW MtiPlPAKIIIC. 
PiuT ud F. WllllTk 


Hy H. K. 


By V 


Mftthii6li''t Fr«iidi Tuita 

Editcf] bfT.'^ K- CROPra^ ^1.A 
Orrt mrL 


L'Mimnire ej'v^p Ailfrtnl lay T- E 

N.C^sM.A 

AmbALLAH. AdAi?ftJ ^ J. A WihiWi. 

Lm D«T»Bi MATHJUTKr Ad^ptHl hy’H'V. 

rdller. I 

lU RwIiuJT Ati UjII- AAA|iie 4 By F. Il- 
JiApS'ALJILMIr Ad*pr«l tiy F- w. U. D/pper. 

lC«thnen'B Stitndard Ltbwy 

r/^A, 1/. «v// rMJ^urJw/Zii 64. 6/.«//; dev^U it. «rf. 


La Cp*rIWH tMt S^JiTb. AiIacA#^ lif 11^ 
Rifu, U.>L SM-tHdAJitJtm. 

.Ml^'VEKrkPA nz Cxoi^bN. Ly T. F. 

Rhwkf, 

L’Ewir^iiv pp Un Ppi.i.c-NfTnLiL4u^ 
A 4 *p^* 4 hfT B. K- 
L'Hm^iin HP Fiuiis vr 

AJBjpd^.L bj J^i. IL 


Tz* MAblTATt^n f?r M.IZCIM AUIPH®^ 

‘XfuiiiMfd By A. 

SpPM Uip SZKXtJll ITT. J<A4 Autvik. 
IChaA API? CnoH^MU and T#iA 

AiujnEf. Fiftjmi JlKxma l #4 

ytflijJjjn. 

RitICIO Mphe^ linrit Um Rl'PIiUh 

XIhAu Bnrrtit. TIjp Icil nvBiilvJ by 
A JL Wkikr. 

Tuft FiLfiTiHrA Fhciism. Honyrin, 

1Ue*t.iCT1i^JlP vm TkP Fijl:NCH RpvOLIITtWIr 
ICitfflttftd BwB*. ^ ^ 

Tup F«hct anb 6<noQt or ft-fiKKr El’pki, 
DmMa. Vifiumm. 

Tph AkauKT or RPiiHibP. I^ATPPAI. and 
RiTPALILD. 1v«f pb FulEcj. 

M PKaLLAh lICUl T- CriJlTTXtTm. 

ToMjOiJIlqh llEaryFkUibC. TnMi VdL 

CiAJiraPQi, XlrtrCuBiU. 

T*w Hinroir «p THP Pbcp-ippawp « 
RbwAW Cmhb*. C OiW™- 
*^’Tnt mxiA NeAh t^emiI by J. R Sofy- 
Si0P^tf 

Tmm C*m I* ALTU«12^ Evmt Waa 
Hm KomeAta. Rrtiv Mam Out dp Hh 
Ml'^aiaox- H^ii J^iueml 


T M-m PMHIAHPpLAnOPOLincn^i 
CrxTuiA'i Rml-t. Fo■.TAPTUP. B«* 

T»fl FoAMii Of Joii* KzjkTit PanEik nAunA 
Thri TpiI I141C# |ry ^ d* 

SaliBcmt. 

OpTIEP fHiTA-rtaH Ot CHUtr. ftr Tlwm 
AKpffipR T raTjfc iz Mo p by C S*H^ 

A Sunoi CajA^ to a DpfnErr APP IIOtT 

Urm. W. Lew. 

Pehadhiic Latt. lobfi KSti«a. 
£lKOI^ItI-«mn pAS THA Tpabpi Off Kjhca 
A rrolfM^ntPErpA J^Hllika*. 

UYOHA and SvllMPIPE Mn 

Tp* RAn?KLte Oi^ Pl.ATDi TnBiil4i«d by 
IffilfC^hEK UhS TBiriAr^ |>Btfli1f W 
■fTHtiktioft ffMeAby W. H- 1^. R« 

Tn* Lmup or S^, Fu 

hr W. 

r WtLUAII SDAICPPfllAPp. Ib 
e.iIiL 


Thi Wd 


, ]i,ii>iNiL Fbkt BnihA 
Wfiji BB IcJnd'w^AMI-lby .C R 


FBinnCItAI. FOWIP1 ll<l^ 
abllJWr 

f JLMJ t 

Thx Lirooff f^suw, ItBbcrt SwibiT. 

Tax NATiiBBL Jii*T«irT 4 BD Ajm^nnEi or 
StUffMifT, OilWt WHfif 
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Toxtbooka of Sdeoco 

EditedIqf G. F. GOODCHiLD, M.A.. aSc., anrl G, E. MILLS. M.A 
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BaLkof WKSTWlNSTEk, 

Cf, ISEVL, C^r 

Ain 

Til£ CROOXE.a WAY. O. ibw. (i;r 
THKCLO^D BOOIm Cn 6 w,irp 

TJI£ VALLEY OF THE SHADOW, 
llbdUmiEiL Cr. bM^ &r. 

BEHttiDTHE THkOlfE. Thir^EJiUMw. 
C r. ■» . fii, 

Uv^-YmUCS. K.L ORBAtN. 

C’r;. SW. 

THE TRAlTOIt'S WAY. .VW/^jw M 
Uflioa (B. LYta). TJ{ E TRUE HISTORY 
or JOSHOA DAVICi^N. Mnifwm 

Lpodiiq^ (JkIO. white EAKG. W'iUi m 

Fnaw- rtpIliJi Inf Cii 4 Ei-n RjiVTpciiTPPi 
Bt?L4. SwJiM Cr. !•«. At. 

LimCB. V.|. LI 6 TRS ER S LUREj! Ati 
04>ii44iM ^BZipIlHk. Edititm. Cr. 

IpP. I 4 . 

LjTPlf (E^dvHL DERRICA VAUGHAN. 
NUVKL^ST. riMupjkC Cr. J«^. 

AlHAAr^M«ib>A AdL 
Mwtm (MurUaX THEKEW RELl- 
OlON ^ A Ifcmjiv H«m. TWn/ 

A>w. Cr. Im fir. 

/H^CfirUivPuitlAlfA THB LADV OP 
LOYALTY J10us£ IJIwtratHL TArW 
Cr. 1 ^ 4 . fij-. 

THR DRTAEL Stetrul EiSiirM, Cr.,(W- fi#, 
THn DDKETS MOTTO. 

Cr^. tpfL 

MPfdmlfi <Mmld)L A rnJMAN 

TRINITY. EdfJirw O. tlM. 

FORTOH E OF 
CHRIs^TINa M'NARr AwrfA Editu^ 
CkIpp. fi4. 

M^lCjiiPCU). COLONEL ENPXItRV-S 
W I FEr ##V>#A AhAVAh. Cri Rr^, fi#- 

A OTUNSJLL OF I'ERFECTtbi? A™ 

Edtlua. Cr; bK U. 

Eif^Mrdimm 8 ^ Go'. 

OrSIM. 

TKECARlSSIMA F0A Md. Cr.k 4 l 
A lia J//kfpNr hw, 6 /. 

™k CATEl^Ba BARRIER. gdi. 

Cr.tim. ^ 

TH^E HISTORY OF SIR RICHAED 
CALMADY. TrtvwifiXWIlipp. Cr^imm. tr. 
MhuCHm. 9E, Hp}. OLl YlA‘SStJMliEIL 

Sne^tffd EJtiiMt. Cp. Im. fit 

ALOST ESTATE A JVrm-Ed C^hm. Am. 

AJu Jtftdfwm Ihl Ad 

THEPARlSHOFJilLfiY. AJVAmEd'ii^ 

Cr. flivL fif. 

TiSP PARISH NDRm Ft#^A Editi^ 

Cr.tit. Al 

CStAN MA"? JANE Cr. b* Ac. 

MJIEPPrEltMOWAJIXI. Cr.fctt 
AltfrATnliuEm id: 


A WiNtER^S TALE A h^rsw FAiilm. 

Cr. irv. 

ONE ANOTHER^ RURDENE .d Srw 
Edi^4. Ctt fiir 
Abia MrdtMm finiL fii/. 

ROSE AT JIONEYPOTp Tk^ Sd Cr. 

i^Vr 4#. 

THERE WAS ONCF, A PRINC& iQua- 
Inied liv B. Manh. Cr. Mt>*- u.iifL 
VTKEH ARNOLD COmES HQME lUtt^ 
k>« IL Mafh- Cr. Iw. jf. 6ri 
THE EOIaMORK 3K)R1RA1TE TMnt 
EAItirm. Cr. Sfv. £f; 

THE MEMORIES OF RONALD LOVE 

THElftEE^'AND THBOOAT^. TfiArf 

AW/lim. Cr. Bip#. At. 

A SHEAF OF COHN. Stirnd Edu^. , 
Cd 9mt. fi/- , 

THE cedar STAE bi. ^ 

MMT^iippnl CA. W.L MISER IIOaD^.J 
LKYS SECRET .UMi-wfcm tC fj 
A MOMENTS ERROiC 
MAfHatt CCbulfii^T OF.NHVRA. JYi*TO 

EditifH^ Cr.Aww. fir. M 

JHATTVAt (CiiRtrifiiL PETER SIMPLE l» 

J/../j'lk u. ^ 

JACOB FAt J HFUL. JVVJVWm 91^ *J: 
^nh iRIcbbrdL TH E TWIO^EN HAV , 
i'EEKAGK. Jfn»YEdj^finL Cr; bw. fil. 
Aii£> I hk, 6 A 

THE MARQUIS OF PUTKEY* ] 

AdVWrH. Cr. Vr^ fi#. 

IN THR SERVICE OF LOVfc TAi^ , 
Ei^tJitm. C-r. I»#v 6*^ _ , 

THE GIRL AKD THE MIRACLE I 
UtirdEitititM. C^.Am. Am. _ ^ 
THE COWARD BEHIND THE CUR- 
tain Cr.ftw. fcr. 

A METAMORPUO^JSv 4 CMj jw ^ Ad, ^ 
THE GODDESS Aof. Ad. 

THEJOESl Ad. 

MvjUI <Ar^llMld>. MAN!' JONES- 

Srcvrid Edftitd Cr, App. . 

Mp>fia{A. £. W.)i CLEMENTINA 
Ill4itrBl«d. .^Msmd EJUmt. Cr.t^. Ar. 
AI«aJ^4^/H*bw. £.£ 

MdtbmiHfikaT HONEY FtmuhMd 
Cr. IH. fir. Aho Afrd/iMv IM. CdL 
GRIF F OF OR IFFITHSCOUHT b* 

Alw fidl ' 

THE FFRRYMAN St^amd Ediiam. Cr. 
fippi fir*. 

TALLY-HO I FfivrtkKdit^ Cr.Am, 6 * 
SAM '6 SWEEU HEART. Jf^diam 
HwmltfW. B^L VIVIEN. rVf-nl Ur* 
ikhr. Cr^ At. 

THE RAIM^ED MESseNGEtL Tkkd 

*- - 

FABULOUS FANCIES, Cr. A^. fit 
THS GUARDED FLAM& iptv#|i* *-> 

/iMk Cr-fln. fir. ^'■■ 

ODD LENGTHS. S^rmdEd. Cr. A* 
THE COUNTESS OF MAYSURY; ^ 
Twnr Vo» iunp L Brfp* Rw 
CbiTHFuk^ia dT kkc lUftM N^ th 
Cww rd MpjtlMinr. 

Cr. W*r ^ 
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T.J, DRIFT. HJiiiiH. 

Cr. Iw. iLr. AIm JHmjWj*! ^ 

HESUXO^M. C^- ttM. f4, 

vjtTOXir. Cr, ifc 

iniirtrtiri 

TPU4fKlfd^ ^ llo^j:in. 

THK ElONOUKAHLt MISS: A S^nur w 
AH Q|.n-F4«UiaHftt> Tgnr. IllLBtraicJ W 
E- Rofkwi. Ci^ii 

fm y, &£ 

Ilt]t C^CSAR'ii WEFIL i’rfi*/ 
J^iid^WnL. fV. irp- fi#j 

fClilri). HEART Or UT ^ 
HEaETi ^'rL icw. tf- 
flilller l.rv INfl LIES. Wrt/ 

Cr. ft#. 

iVlllforJ (El«r|na II the aiGJff OJ^ TfIE 
SJ^JHETL lliLkilrAlcd. Si4fk ££iiiM. 
CwrMm^ AHd tbw. Ml > 

IS the whirl or the RisiNa 

m/M Jrfr'fNPH. Ck. Aml b. 

THE RED DERELICT. Smml 

t r. irm M 

MefnvrartiirHr*.). TKEHEI>CRaHCE. 
lUusinIftI br OtfitoAH Hug-Pivt Sx^mJ 

CP. fW. ifL ^dr 

Abintr4ram(K, L.). COLOHEL RATE. 

TMwff EJrgiML c'w^. 

MmtitWhi^CP+F^X TH E ALIEN- T4i^ 

E^ihjm. Cr, iw, At. 

Abi> 1 p^ M 

MHnrIptNi jtArtbttr). TALES ^EAN 
STH EElSj, Cr. Bml M 

A CHIGOE THE JACa Atfll 

CtJHNiNG MURRELL O. Rwt «#. 

Tl^ HOLE INTHE WALL. /^4mriA Edi^ 

A*n», fTpr Ail Ah« liw. M. 

DIVERS VANITIES, fr. M 

(Mfi. K. RlK«a THE RED 
IJOUSE lil»irUHl jPdWPfA EJffitftrA 
Tr. ftK Alta.VMrWIfA M. 

N«nldfW. HARRV and URSULA: 

A Stopt wiTir TVftSlDU TfrUf. 

Tr. Im fif. 

HIS GRACR. M 

GILES INGILRlf-, M*d,mm 6A 
THE CREDIT OF THE COUNTY, 

Afidimmipm. M 

LORD LEONARD THE 

AU’^E^^AU^IN. Medium M 
CLARISSLA nrRlQS.A. JVMi..i4touL M. 
Qllpl^t tIt|f*V THE LADr$ WAUL 
M^um ipv. A/. 

SIR ROBERT'S FORTUNE- U*dmm 
M. 

the IPRODIOAIS. MaiiamBp*. M. 
THETWOMARVS. idr 

OIUn^ (AllredL OWD BOB, TllE 
GREY UOG or KENIIGIIL Wm|i ^ 

M/iTifMtk C^, 


^ WEAVER OF WKns. 

THE GATE OF THE DESERT. WJ* 
4FnMCkf4lK#lli Phiii.iiTi.vTiri Lfr HiWMJi 
JP(f}A KdiUtm. Ci-. ^ At 
FROFIT and loss. WTtlL M. Fm*.iRp+nr^ 

I i^iw3P^4 £A#jww. Cp. Irw. ft#, 

THR L^SO ROAD. WU4q » FrciiiflRfpiiiK*' 

1 ^ HiWtn CofMHc. 

£^mwfA EJifjfMr Cs\ trnm^ At, 

1 *H**^<^**^i lihdley kavs. taw 

CPr iHU b- 

FJKftRE AND H|jJ 
jP^OPLE JrlpiA i-V lrv. iLl 

FALCliJON, Cr-inv- 

THE TJy^SLATlON OF A SAVAGE. 

Tif#p>^ EiUlrAyf- C.P. Sm. bv 
THE TXAJL or THE SWORD trl*^ 
*™*?*l- tr. Ipk b, 

AJia JfdfaA>jM M 

WHEN valmondcametopontjac- 

™ .MiDfT of p. Lmc Nop^bim Air#* 
Cp. bp- Ah 
AIm liffPSiV^ Btr. 

AN^VENTURER or THE kortk. 

Tht LpM: Ad?mtiu*i td 'Pwitw 
E^wtAEdiii^ Ci-. 1*^ fti. ' 

THE SEA^ OF THl MtGHrV. liffe. 

tnjlc4r AI^moJA Cr b 

THE BATTLE OF THE ETRONOi p 

RnbBKX of T*0 KiniHRmp. UhaLnAid. 
SffiAEdiiitmr O. hvi 4^ 

THE POMP OF THE LAVILETTE5. 
TAfwd MdfifFx. Cr. Im jr. fcft 
Alio Midtttm bp. M. 

PwtartH fJAMpl THE roOTSTlPS 
OF A THRO^E, llhutritiril 
Edftum. Cr.49*r b. 

AIki M 

I CROWN l'H£E RINCI WRjt iQuji... 
liH Ff Ti^ DtaM JUKI A rorn^kf. 
fp. fPH eA 
Abo m 

iEdw). LYING PROPHETS. 

Cp. >{S^ 

jEd*!- 


FfiMthf^fa. 

«bK, ftlr 

tB- PblDlMjh MASTER Or 


Abojr^wbw. ^ 


CHILDREN OF THE MIST. 

Cp. b%k Al 

LDCRLCSS- THE HUMAN BOV. Wlii « FKKcbiibn. 
J4rfj| iLAfAn. Cr. bw^ b, 

Abo- iVMPBJB kU M 
SONS Or THE MOANING. 

Cp. Am 6r. 

THE RIVER. TAfrdKdiii^ C-'. Im b. 

Alw JIMivjm bp. M 
THE AMERICAN PRI^NER. AwtJ 
Cr. Bflv^ Ak 

THE SECRET WOMAN. MS'fimt. 

Cp. lew. ftr. 

ENOCK AT A VENTURE. WlLhArRuuiK. 

TAr^AdTj/qiln. Cn fthB bi— 
THE PORTREEVE. EMt^k JU Cp- IkA At^ 
THE rOACHER-5 WIFE. 

Cr.lbP. Aj, 

AbfrJWb^BPrPML 4E 
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THE STRI Kt KO HOU KS. SmfUHitvi. 
C^VBM 61 . 

THl^ FOLK Al-'JILLDn CrfiwB It. 
picVIblJl ^«Br«M4Hk*L Sr^IP THL 

FlSiHERKAN. tV, ^ fir. i 

HRZSDLK. Stf*MdEihl^^ ^ 

TliC WOUSK OF ISLAM- JliVJ AVj 

/Ah*, Cr. fi«i fih 

(A- T. OiUittrCMhl. TJIR WHITE 
WOLf. fij- 

THK MAVOK OF TROY. fA^iVrVB. 

U^VHV-o'ARt>EK AKP OTHER 
3TOR1E3, Cr.diw. fi#^ 

MAJQK VIGOUREUX. Tkini S4iif^ 

Bw^ j' 

fi^wpDD fMBtifi StdpfMjrl- THF. 
CHA^TKO OAROEN. A’#(W* 

Rli^ (QruL THR WOQlffO OF 
^HLlLA- Sf.-mdJidtf/wfK Ifu, fir. 

PKII. LOST FROI'ERTV. 
Tr^SMiu U. 

AIm *Bitr 4 /- 

EHB. Cr, twi fii. 

A SOM OFTHESTATS, SJfiimi. 

Cf^. Inf. 17 . ed. AIm Ibm, ^ 

A 3 R.KAKER OF LAWS. Jt 

UHS! CAL^R^'3US1MISS& llluMntEil. 

iSr^oM^ Edxif*^ C^r fttv. 6^1 
secretary to BA VUE, W-P. C*-- 

tiJe ^pmrfA Edtii^ 

N.IME OF OARLAMD, Tklr4 E4iti^ 
Cp*! IWb fiki 

OEOROE Hpd THF'OBKERAI- ^f4diwm 

|lTd|4. tij, 

RlICcbki (Mrt. D«vW MAN AND 

THE CASSDCIC. Edtiifm. 

R* 4 m^ rc. □, b,L TNK rtiJART OF 
THE ANCSKNT WOOD- Cr.f** 

RaMu* [EliiAbvtIil. THE CONV^T. 

Tkrni Aitifif mr %#. €*, 

R^AMkmiti C&«r«4 PtalkiL the 
MAOIST RATE S OWN CASK. Cr. 
fept 

KukH (W. ClarfeL MY 1>ANI5H 
SWEETHEAh T. UlOAtvxiHl. Eifik 
Mjifh'rn^ Cp> iM fii. 

Also ATi^iibm In^ A4 

HI3 ISLAND PRINCESS rPi4M:rHr*d. 
Sif**^ Et/ffir*- Cr. -Brp. <rf- 
AJh ATr^/iP^ IfV. firf. 

ABANDONED- Cr,. bw, fit. 

AUa bw- ^ 

MASTER ROCKAFrxiAR'^ VOYAGE. 
JUlKtnUd irf G«lBwit BhoVtck. /AM 
JUfl/r*. Cr- fiiv- ]M- 6 ^ 

A HAKRIAOEAT5». W. 

Rtu (MarAh ElUi). FOR THE $0OL 
OF Rafael c^ bw. fir. 
texwit (Ad«]lKL THE liIVSTERY 
OF THE HOAX. Cr. 

bM 4«. 


THE PASSION OF PAUL MARIL 
14ER. Cp-mmmU^ fi*- 
THE OVE^T or GEOFFRlY 
DARRELL 

THE CQHING OF THE EANDOLFBL6 

THK ^PROCR&SB ok RACHAEL, tr. 
Ivp. fir. 

hariiara'S monev. cf ai. 

Altfi ^^oi'jlifjw Iw. t4- 
THE MASTER OF NEECHViOOD- 

MfJfwm &rr- IW. *. -. j i-j- 

THE VEiJjOW DIAMOND. Sitmd EJr 
Cr, (iTHft fif. Also fV^Jrttja Bt* i(W. 

TH R LOVE THAT O YERCAlU- 

ShlJino^^W. P.L THE MESS DECK. 
Cr. Htv- u.fi^. 

S|idla;r4B«nh«^ KlfltEURV. 

Sldrwlch fMrt- AlJrTBdJ. FUR 

MAN- Wpih fl IHitfSPPlMio* 1>T B- 
Ba«:w- TAxr^ Cr. Bc4. 

SinlUi (DflradiF V. lf*rK«>- MlSS 
MONA. Cr. ^51’/'. 

BanoirtiHeihi AIBflriL DRET-'SEA Ip AGA^ ; 

RONDS. C#vB«.. fi#v . 

Synihunr {Qc«m)- THE HA'PENNY . 
MlLLIONAiRF^ 

SuiTf-fi* tR. B.L HANDLE' CROSS. 

Ilhmmrf. MidnrM§m- Ai . 

HR- SPONGES SPORTING JOV^ \ 
filfiitntfii. Bw. firfl 

ASKM A.SIH A. *4, I 

UraoKart fJVLL A TRAGEDY IN : 

HONPI^C^ Src^rndJidr Lf.I|^v *■; 
Vfint rnuri* VMii4 THE SRNTIUEN- 
TaVSSvSntUR of JIMMY BID^ 
STRODE, 0-*^ fit. 

W^nlqBiiuiEi (Paul); THE BAY OF 
Lf LACSt A Rhidck fnmi FiahM* 
SrttvnJt Cr. Ina. & _ . 

TK^ SONG or THE FOREST Cr. fe* 

WalM (rvu% I-D.)^ MR S M I T lA 

ATWp'r-PM Bf^’. fi^- 

THtS BABY’S GRANDMOTHER 
Af^'Hiii |rv. id. 

CODSINS, HiArWMTTO 

<a*»af«l Lawj. BEN^MUIL 

Jl/tiitmmf Bm fi^- 

THE FAIR OODl ,%trdhmb>r^ ^ 

Walt^ f^.C.K THE ANCIRNT LAND 
MARK: A KfaPaOtr Rcmaw- 

Watsaii in. B. AUrrIaCiL CAPTAIN 
PORTUNF- TkfnffCAi^ <r. I**.^ ** 
TWlSTIvD EGLANTINE- Witb f to- 

tirjf FkAVK Catjci. Emmmf 

Cr. Ecjl fir. . __ 

TUt HIGH TOBY : Britt* Ait?^.L^?Pg- 
ia liii *Ad FoitnaBi tfT 

iillKrawC«tM«l 

nun ol" liM itEud. R^eL ^ 

Ck^vna SHarrattcHM. 

A ^MIDSL^MER DATS DRBAH. 

CrviPsFr^ iM. 
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THEr KIVATREKS W)i], | JtkuiailAit 

W Cui>-C4. Scttmii £^SiTfm, Cr^ 

'Biw. Cvi 

Ji mwir sMowt ihTm utu 

Dif^nU Talk*^ Inr. &f, 

THE ADVEfSTURElta. if. 

W«lu^ fA. 0,lj. THE FRJSOXt.HS OV 
WAH. $iw. irf. 

WflUiH. a,l^ THE SliA l^UV, C^. 

^r-j. I|<^ Ai»di JflTifi'sfiw BslsJ- Ai, 

Ws^dUB OlAOli^)^ VNtJLR TH1£ tLED 
itOriE. whii lEloflrailtnu b^p IL.Q Wqchi' 
viejUL Tntwmif^FfFTf C^j Im, £j. 

While CPcv^^ THE ^ysXESf- 
t r. hv. £r. 

\ fashion 4TE. PlLGHIll. 

itV, 

Wklllua <Mariflfy> TKK BAIL -fr, 

6tV. filTr 

WittladUMM NA THE All- 

VEMTf KE OF }^MiNqE£^ SVLyiA 
Irv *r. 1 

THE WOMAN WHO UAJtEO. fr*i, 

THBE^;ACOU^DT£lA. j^md 

THE CASTLE Of THE SMaEJOWS. 

TA^EdifuK. Cr. Ibik fir. 


FAl-A- Cr. fir^. ir 

WilUamHfea IC. N- aOd Ah MA THE 
LIGHTNING CPNDUCTOR: IV 
Sliufc AdnailieBof iM. ldst$r Cu, WLil; 
iA IKiuLnJjeiH, f,V, 

i^- fijp 

THK FHINCKSS PASSES: A IUaam* 
JJv«er. WTili ii lEluinlk^ A'/pfaI 
Crrllm. il. 

MV FDlJEND-rHE CHAUETEyiL WJik 

ifi lllaEtruEiailHb A'ArlA AiVM fenr. fir. 
LADY HETTY ACROSS THU WATER. 

TMMiJkEd^ffMu, Cr^ftf». fir. 

THE CAR OF DESTINY AND ITS 
EBR.AND IN SiFAlN- Wiib 17 Miu- 
itnHuu- F>iiirtl EJJtflfm. C*^. fir, 

THE BOTOM CHAFBRON. Wlibi Vt^ 
ifl Cbkotr hr A- H. fiKJfiLAiii^ li 
other lUtulrAibiii, Md * Met FtflASdi- 
fiAw Cr. Ifv. fir. 

5CA ILLeT ED N N E R. W£th & Pranttipkcc 
[11.034411^ by A- H. IfiBCtUjUiii, ud I oribrir 
llJtiiuj'eilaiv. SKjmJEd Cr. fir. 

Wvtl*rd# (Doin THE PATHW AY OF 
THE PIONEBR (Nom ALiteii> />*#/* 
c^- (ML fi^- 

Yfiafihfen fC. CLV DIJRHAM'S FARM, 

O. bK filr 


TMX CnrTiHo WdUL frr DfiHfiriiv. Uy Mrt- 

Onit,? A fir KdiHi IL 

CnlbfllU 

Mea-Txii RouajaulakT V^iTiSRB- Hr W. 
Clvb Hih&IL Tkird 

SrB IliLTiMi E Oth thm BfrT'tabd wmU not » 
to Hr G- jlxovillfl Fean. ^N-Mof Ed. 


Boak« for Boys uid Girls 

Cmpji fiw. 6^. 


Th» Ben GflAJCofe. By Mjk Uolaverih. . 
A Gfil ticJf Piwu; Br 1^ X Mnda- 
Sttwmd i-dtdmr 

Ha»y Gii-vr. fir ^ '£* Htadb. -u. td. 
TMk KbHfiViJULE ilsa. ^ L* t-. Mndc. 
JArfwV Edt ^ M lb 

Tmku w^OMCfe A ]>1HCL hr Mil fL 
MMap, 

Wnt AepiOta Cfiitoiifci lloML Uj llrL B 
MfiJitk 


The NdthIs of Alexandro Dbidab 

U*- Frift fii Fr/nwirJ, Mt. 

COUPLETS LIST ON APPLICATION. 

Metlmen's Six|»nDr Books 

Adi^ttm Sxv. 


AlVml m- Mu-Ill^ LOVE AND 
LOUISA. 

r 'KNOW A MAIDEN^ 

AmUDtJX PRIDE AND PRFJDDrCK 
fUffvCfftid^rtfL AKOMANMmBftX 
^TJNG 0> NETS. 

BM^^^^Aadrw), SY STROKE OK 

&erhit-0<^C5.V FURZE SU>OU. 
CmLAP JACK ZltAr 
KITTY ALON£L 
URITH, 

l!ltS BROOM 5QLMHEE. 

IN THE ROAR OF THE SJUL 

NOFMI. 

A HOOK OF FAJllY TALE& IDucni«£. 


LITTLE TCTENNV. 

WiStFKED. 

THE FADBISHERS 

THE QUKEN OT LOYE- 

Dnrr JI:NN1I BAXTER. 

IN THE midst OF ALAILMS 
THE countess TEKUL 
TKK MUTAHIX MANY. 

DeaHfl'XF.L WPO- 
THE VLiTAOE 
Hrvna(ChwMtbX SHIRLEY. 
BrwHdl tiL 1-L THE HEART OF 
JAPAN. 

p^^iwi i 4 - mHiBd*a#L ACROSS mi 

SALT seas. 

Cfiffr* mu*- ^ AN N fc HAVLEVERCR 
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A ILA-^K OJP 


THE l.AKE or 

Sfe. 

cjkirarj mn. vv 

SUilllMICK. 

WRf3, KEITH’S O^IMK 
CoptHtH (Jullanl^ A bUSINSfiS IN 
GKEaT WATEUB. 

Crt^cf (Mrj. B. M.V AJfGKL 
A STATE SECRET. 

FEiiCVOF THE HAKTONBl 
lOHASi^NA ^ 

iTmut# (AlIrkM). THE DIVtHE 
{:GMEDrtC.rtrJ. 

C^dV ROUND THE &FD 

DitacjiiD Jcmanettclk A VOYAGE 

OF CONaOL.^TtONr 
THGfcEE OEUCHTFUL AMERICANS^ 
EU(rt THE MILL ON THE 

FMdidUr GImu the green 

GRAVES or BAL^WRIE, 

RICKER BV^ FOLLY. 

<favfccll(Atn.L CkANFURD. 

MARY UARTON. 

irOUTH AND SOUTH! ' 

Omrd HQLV VATRL 

MO NY, 

THE CONQUEST OV LONDON. 

HADE OP MONEY. 

aLHl^<OL Tf IE TOWN TltAVEJ.LER. 
THE CROWN OF LIFK, 

OluTtO* fEratilL THE INCA^5 
TREASURE. 

The Rloqf qrid^! 

0Mr<Ctaar1««L HUNTER'S CRUH^E, 

OriiPip rriH BralbffvL GRIMMS 
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WAV. 
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honey 
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